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NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Washington — ^Mount Vemon. 



Whoevbr visits Washington for the first time during thcf 
ssbn of Congress has much to observe. It is his owti 
alt if he does not find some one who will give him inform- 
ion, or help him to amusement among the variety of 
rjects and characters around him. There are alwajrs 
lers hanging on some petition, who have news to tell. 
he representatives and senators from his state will be 
ad to see him as their countryman, and feel an obliga- 
m to render him some of those attentions which he might 
q^ct from the consul of his nation in a foreign port. Let 
m be careful, however, not to look for more than is rea- 
mabie, for business is very pressing upon a large part of 
e members, and calls of this kind are frequent. Members 
ive their trials like other men ; and if they grow inatten- 
re, or even show a disposition to get rid of you, forgive 
em. Many a speech is made in the House and Senate to 
in, restless, coughing, and whispering audiences; and 
lents which have transported their possessor five hundred 
a thousand miles to a seat in the government, now, by ^ 
range reaction, will sometimes send fifty or a hundred peo- 
e out of the House. Events multiply daily in a country 
le this ; and time goes on in spite of every thing, though 
please only a very small minority at best ; and although 
(mmonly nobody can be found who is satisfied in ever^ 
In the main, the members are about as civO to pst^ 
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sons indifTerent to them, as other people are whose interes 
it is on the whole rather to please than to displease ; an( 
will meet you in the rotunda of the eapitol by appointment 
introduce you into the library of Congress ; tell what senato 
is looking out of the middle window, or what distinguishe( 
representatire is turning over Audubon's Ornithology ; poio 
to the President's house, the departments, Ihe patent-office 
and the top of the dome, as objects worthy of a visit ; am 
then entering their chamber, introduce you to a few lounger 
near their own seats, yawning at the thoughts of anothe 
stupid day, or nervous and feverish with anxiety about th 
country or themselves. If it be gloomy weather, late i 
the session, you feel as if you were in a prison, for th 
people seem as dissatisfied as convicts. One is lost i 
thought about something invisible, another blushes over som 
newspaper which has attacked him, a third hurries to hea 
whether you have brought any news, and all are eithe 
hoping or despairing about soon obtaining their release. 

The broad staircase on the east side of the eapitol, b 
which you wearily mount from the level of the yard to th 
floor of the houses, the rotunda, &c., is a deformity, intei 
fering exceedingly with the architectural beauty of th 
front. It is unprecedented in Europe, so far as I have seei 
unless the eapitol of Rome should be claimed as an ei 
ample, which cannot with propriety be done. The " staii 
which lead to the eapitol" of that metropolis are made merel 
to mount the hill, and do not cover a large part of th 
edifice. 

I was much pleased with the morning scene from th 
terrace, and still more with that from the top of the capitof 
The view would be splendid indeed if the city were of th 
size originally expected, or even if the surrounding county 
were well cultivated. I could not, however, spend muc 
time in the city, without first visiting Mount Vernon. Ti 
yery name of that place had long been dear to me. Th 
sound always seemed sweet and solemn to my ears, 
liave had a peculiar feeling for it ever since the day wb6 
my father came home with a badge of mourning upo 
his armi and said, with a tear in his eye, that Genen 
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Washington was dead. In the sadness of our house thai 
By I participated as a child, with but few ideas beyblid 
tiese, that a man, loved and venerated by my father aboT« 
11 others, had left the world, and that such excellence as I 
ould never hope to see was gone for ever. And where 
id he die ? At Mount Vernon. So sweet a name, asso* 
tated with such feelings in the mind of a stripling, I had 
Iways heard with emotion; and it was with a degree 
f. solemnity that it occurred to rae at Washington, that I 
as now in the vicinity of the place. 

Not falling in company with any persons of congenial 
selings who wished to visit the spot, I determined to pro« 
eed thither alone ; and mounting a horse, set off one fine 
lormng on that most interesting pilgrimage. A great part 
f the low level land which extends sou^ from Capitol 
[ill to Greenleafs Point, where the East Branch joins the 
'otomac, is entirely unenclosed and uncultivated, with the 
xception of a field here and there. I passed a spot, how«> 
rer, which makes the strongest contrast with the general 
rasce appearance of this extensive tract, and indeed with 
lost of the soil in the vicinity of Washington. There four 
cres have been enclosed, manured, and cultivated with 
are ; and now supply the market of the metropolis with a 
arge share of its vegetables, yielding to the proprietor a 
aluable income. What a lamentable picture is pre- 
eoted by a country like this, worn out by exhausting eropi, 
ind abandoned years ago to sterility and solitude ! The 
oad to Baltimore lies through a similar region ; and my 
rhole ride to Mount Vernon ofiered only the sad variety of 
I few plantations, where the same debilitating process ap* 
Mared to have been not quite completed. The few crops I 
ew seemed to say thai they were destined to be the last 
n those extensive fields ; and the scattered habitations of 
danters and slaves looked as if ready to be deserted, and 
lOon to resemble the ruins seen on former sites, long since 
ibandoned. The people are the first I ever saw who hare 
Kit energy enough to pull down their old houses. 

Shmb oaks and other stunted trees have sprung up on, 
ki Jeierted fields, and show how slow laiutuns to zecofer 
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die spnngt of regetable life vhen they have »nce been onl 
M^ Among these I ofioi paused to oomempiate the grsid 
•speet 4>f the capitol from a distance* iriiich is visttde firoM 
ft thousand points around. The enormous tolls paid on Iks 
•oad to Alexandria show the inconveniences arising lo 
IraTellers out of a thin population. Roads and bridges mm 
erected at greater expense, and contributions for their sup* 
port are divided among a few instead of multitudes* The 
leconstruction of the long bridge over the Potomac, as I 
ought to have mentioned, has been undertaken: but it 
eaems to me a discouraging task, especially since the steam* 
boats carry so large a part of the travellers on the route le 
Alexandria. 

Alexandria is a large town, with spacious stores near the 
water, and in the upper part several streets of handsonfl 
and even elegant houses. The view of the city and iti 
environs, from an eminence beyond it, was such as to shoii 
its extent and principal edifices, yet not to exhibit any thui|| 
of its harbour or the general plan of the streets. After tfaii 
I had nothing like an extensive or a pleasing view dorkig 
the rest of my ride, as the season was not far enough a^ 
▼anced to give the woods all their beauty, the late raine hmd 
tendered the road very wet, and the habitations of men wevi 
fiBW and poor. i 

At length I entered the Mount Vernon estate ; and thi 
was some feeling excited by the thought of the cavalc 
and personages that had passed through the sane gate, 
was also reminded of visits I had made to Roman v 
and the deserted avenues to ancient cities ; and my im 
e^ons were in some respects similar, though in others 
diflerent from any thing I had ever experienced bed 
Tlie solitude was as profound as that of any deserted re| 
of Italy; the habitations of men, at many parts of the 
eeemed as distant ; and nature appeared almost as 
left to herself. But who can describe the difference 
tween the eharaoter of Washington and that of the ai 
waniors, whose memory we associate with the scenes 
visited ! Though our education teaches us far too mneh 
idmire them, plain senee ae well as Christianity leade 
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despise their motires and to condemn their actions. When 
will our children be trained up to a clear conception and a 
fast estimate of the eharacter of Washington, in whose 
heart alone was more real greatness than in all heathen 
antiquity! His principles and conduct, enforced hy the ioh 
functions of the Scriptures, what influence might they nol 
Bxen upon the minds and hearts of American youth 1 

The rear of the family-mansion appears two or three 
imes through openings in the foliage, before the visiter 
"eachesit; and although it is venerable, it shows, on a 
learer approach, evident marks of decay. I passed the 
Iwellings of the negroes, where an old family servaal 
offered his services as guide; and dismounting, hastened 
m to get rid of the groups which assembled around me* 
Pwo ranges of out-buildings, now partly disused, run back 
rom the ends of the mansion and form a court,-— in which 
vhat messengers have heretofore reined up, whai guests 
lave alighted! The plain piaz2a in front, with the fine 
doping and partly shaded lawn, descending to the brow of 
he precipice over the Potomac, the clumps of old trees, the 
m>ad and winding river below, all appear much as they 
lave been represented for half a century on so many sorts 
>f landscape furniture with which we have been familiar. 

The remains of the father of his country have been re- 
moved within a few months from the old family-vault, on the 
MOW of the precipice, to a spot near the comer of the vine- 
fard enclosure, where the river is concealed from view, but 
irhich was selected by him during life. A hasty sketch 
may give hetter ideas of its appearance than any de- 
iciiption. I dismissed my guide, that I might iodulga 
ilone in the feelings which had been rising in my heart as 
I approached the spot I had so long regarded with reverence ; 
k&d however diflicult it might be to trace their source or to 
define their nature, I am sure that I have spcdit but few hal^ 
bours in my life in meditations more sweet and yet more 
Utter. They need not be detailed. Whoever loves virtue 
lad his country, 3Xid has done any thing less than his duty, 
Ir whoever feels like a son of Washington, however humble 
lis may be, and apprehends how mudi reason there is to 
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"Bioiini over the loss of hie spirit and his priaeiples^ nijr i 
i¥oll conceive them if he will imagine himself placed aloM % 
in a solitary spot near the ashes of the dead. At the stai i 
lime, to a man of an opposite character any deseriptkn i 
ifonld of course he lost. I regretted here the want of mmm ti 
traiy appropriate national music^ when I found myssV i 
breathing a very soil and plaintive Scotch lament Of il i 
the poetry I have seen written on Mount Vernon, boos Ii 
strikes my ear with so much simplicity and sweetnesl^li 
mingled wiUi so much elevation^ as the lines of J^rainmL > ^ 
' There is something much more congenicd to my wkd (U 
in- the sirnple and indeed humble depository of the ashee rflt= 
Washington than in the most splendid monuments of Itsif i 
or even of E^pt Where there is no attempt made li{ 
captivate the eye, the mind is left at perfect freedom to 
her own conceptions ; and it is no disrespect to the great 
artist to say, that a refined and virtuous fancy may 
Boend in its conceptions the work of any human hands, 
have no objection to the erection of monuments to Wsskj 
ington ; nay, I hope the day may come when eveiy 
town, and village in the Union may possess one of 
sort, constructed in the purest taste: but I feel that 
fabric of art in this place would be only an impediment 
the mind, which, if left to itself, will create the noblest 
oeptions out of nothing. 

Surely enough is not made of the memory of Washinj^ 
in our country, when we reflect what has been^ and now 
the influence of his name in the world. His great exam] 
of disinterestedness has done more for the human race 
we can possibly ascertain; and is likely to produce si 
greater effects. His birthday should be observed by 
children as a day of becoming joy ; and our schools shot 
pour out their young inhabitants to hear his virtues recoui 
and to sing songs in his praise. 

I returned from Alexandria to Washington in the steami 
There were several Virginians on board, of different ch 
and characters, who engaged in conversation on slave 
This subject, which was long regarded as a prohibited one,i 
hy general consent excluded from conversation in all socii 
has become the most general 4opic throughout the statOf 



well ioMWB, since the legislature haif^ taken it up ae a 
irieu9 bimineta of deliberation Virginia has ioRg auffared 
idev thi^ iaeubus ;. and from' a mere love eS that inaction 
hkh its oppiiessive weight has produeed, has allowed it, 
iie a TampiTOt to overshadow her eyes^aiid to suok her 
oed. Nothinf but' a severe shock can- evtv efi^tually 
■euse men hom sudi- a l^argy. ^ A little' mere sleep, a 
tie more slumber/' is a tune maiiied " Daoapo ad Ubiiun^** 
id is generally sung over and over for life. Nothing ««a 
terfupt it bat a louder note some different key. The 
tacking of the foundation or < 'e house, however, a rat- 
ing among tiie clapboards s 1 sftingles, and an insuppree- 
ble scream -of hunger from within, are serious sounds ; snd 
is no- wonder that men begin to look about and talk when 
tings get to such a pass. The fuvther tliey examine, the 
ore they perceive that time and the elements are poor 
lasons, carpenters, and providers ; and that Hercules never 
orks for a man who keeps his hands in his pookets. 
My Virginia fellow-passengers seemed to me like bo3ni 
beut to sign their indentures to a new trade, or seamen in» 
peeling a ship which they are invited> to man for a long 
eyage. They had many objections to make against the 
Ian, principles, and arrangements proposed, but the reasons 
f their reluctance all seemed to be comprehended in one 
rord, — it looked too much like hard work. Things were 
1 a strange state in Virginia two years ago, when nobody 
rit able to speak of the most obvious facts, though they 
rere the causes of general suffering and of private discon- 
mt Now they have got upon the opposite extreme, and 
kere is danger- only of talking too much. They have ae 
*et no distinct, feasible plan proposed ; and the question 
^ars to turn on a general hinge : a change or no change ? 
i change they wish ; but then, the first thought is, who 
^ail do the work ? The apprehension of being obliged to 
ibour seemed to keep my fellow-passengers at arm's length 
kom the point. It drove them back to the statu quo^ but 
le this affords no resting-place, they came jumping back 
^pittf as on a recoiling spring, to the necessity of a change. 
- Hy Mends, the hardship of work is not so great: ae yqii 
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le«rn with surprise that there is not a soldier on guard in d 
capital of the United States, even during the sessions i 
Congress, although the familiar fact excites not a thought! 
our minds. 

I have heard a good deal said about schools of eloquenoi 
the rhetorical talents of certain portions of the country, SM 
native genius ; but I found true in Washington what I bd 
lieved in the French Chambers and the British Houses SI 
Lords and Commons : that many men who suppose then 
selves great orators are deficient in some or all of the indii 
pensable qualifications ; and that not a few real orators «( 
unsuspicious of their talents, or unconscious of what thij 
consist in. With our early training at school and collegi 
we are very apt to suppose that fine language must approail 
the Latin standard, either in words or arrangement; ad 
after we have lived long enough to correct this mistake, m 
are some time in settling the great fact, that eloquence ctf 
never consist in useless words. Yet nothing is more tniei 
and although we often find high encomiums passed by th 
newspapers on particular speeches, could we have witness^ 
their delivery, we should generally have found them fallii^ 
blunt and dead upon the closed ears of a tliin and sleqj 
audience. \ 

With abundant materials for thought, I took my seat inl 
stage-coach for Baltimore, and revived many a recollectill 
of strolls through European palaces and prisons, and eved 
in the history of courts. Washington, thought I, is a id 
tropolis of nuisances, a capital of intrigues, and ever tad 
be. But yet how different it is, in some respects, fix)m d( 
seat of an European court ! The profession of a courtil 
requires a long apprenticeship, which it is almost impossiH 
to obtain in this country, among the frequent changes 
which our system subjects us. Though the growth ewf 
men maybe rapid, their career must generally be' 
But what results might not be produced, if such chairacM 
as may be conceived, were allowed to prosecute their o] 
tions for ten, twenty, or thirty years, without fear of ii 
raption, and under the shelter of an unchanging dyni 
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CHAPTER n, 

Wiihiiigioii— Advantages of Small Capkala — Salataiy Hints to Am- 
bition — ^Foreigner disappointed — Moth Reflections — Vines — Rail- 
loid. 

I NBViR visit Washington without being reminded of the 
ralenlstions which were made bjr some of our wisest 
in relation to the growth of the city in population and 
ice. The magnificence of the plan is evident to 
reiy eye, and so is the total want of power to complete it 
avenues, named after the states, stretch indeed from 
centre towards various points; but some of them are 
ible, and others lead to nothing worth seeing. Un- 
the great roads which met in the Roman forum in the 
of Roman greatness, they are more like some of them 
itlie present day, which conduct only to a deserted and 
region in the vicinity. Still there is one gratificatioA 
>ke derived from the public disappointment in relation to 
growth of the federal city: the intrigues of a court are 
exposed to view than they could be in a large mo- 
lts ; and the shades of a great population are not ex* 
over thtm for their concealment.. In European 
fitals, pabHe men are much less exposed to public scru- 
; and great facilities are enjoyed for all sorts of in- 
Besides, every thing connected with the grandeur 
briUianey of power loses much of its importance in 
igton, because so much of the interior of things is 
to view. In this city visiters -and inhabitants are 
impressed with what they see. Every year presents 
Bew faces in the Houses of Congress, where new in* 
are maintained with the same ardour as before* 
you call on a friend, you are perhaps introduced into 
same chamber you were in the last winter, with the 
two beds in the comeiB, the same display of gilt* 
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edged paper, and sealing-wax upon the table, and the si 
symptoms around you of public business and partisan-s] 
while you reflect that the former occupant of the room 
of one of the beds, restored again to private life, is 
hundred or a thousand miles off, divested of his feathei^ 
and a fortunate man if not the worse for his campaign || 
the seat of government. ^ 

In the streets of Washington no warning seems omitll 
from which a spectator might learn patriotism, and a staftfi 
man honesty. The stage-horses wheel as gracefully to M 
ceive the unsuccessful applicant for office as to bring ^ 
court-favourite to his lodgings ; and the minister's ibmil 
shines as bright at the auctioneer's door on the day of 
4aking leave as it did on the evening of his fliist drawii 
room. Oh the silent lessons I have read at the auctione< 
«n ambition and her reward, the boasted purity of a popi 
government, the value and splendour of real virtue, and 
contemptible character . of her counterfeits 1 • Indeed, 
severe are some of the sarcasms thus practically presei 
that I was once ready to exclaim against the punishi 
inflicted on a late favourite of fortune, then newly sunk 
disgrace, as greater than he could bear. 

The carpets on which his flatterers had stood, with si 
«nd compliments for him, were now cheapened on accoi 
of the dust of courtiers' feet, and the peculiar obseqi 
ness with which the surface had been scraped at audii 
and levees. But, ah ! the bowls and dishes, the cups 
glasses out of which so many simpering mouths had 
so lately fed, and now scarcely dry from the unavs 
banquets : what emblems were they of the hollowness 
brittleness of the station they had recently embellisl 
The minion had before possessed my secret contempt 
abhorrence ; but I could now have saved him the pangs i 
such a show. And yet such things are salutary. If 
are able to afiect others as they aflected me, a walk th] 
Pennsylvania Avenue might cure the most ambitious 
corrupt of statesmen and courtiers. 

Some of the inhabitants of Washington have had inl 
gence and observation enosgh lo afford much interesUng 
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ition in relation to public men and national affairs* 
t we receive through the newspapers, or other channels 
more correct, passes under their own eyes. And in- 
perhaps, no part of the country is lefl so much alone 
tn unbiased opinions. While speeches are made in 
ress, written out, amended, and published by thousands 
luence some county, stale, or number of states, nobody 
to discolour things to the Washingtonians, knowing that 
lid be in vain. Every thing is therefore left to be seen 
.em without disguise; and the consequence is, they 
form correct opinions, and speak with becoming frank- 
It is gratifying also to reflect, that local interests and 
nces are not likely to engross and control the at- 
n of the government in so great a degree as they 
often done in large cities; and there is no mob to 
we or even to threaten their freedom, 
an American who has seen any of the capitals of Europe^ 
)eence of military display is one of the most agreeable 
OS in view, wherever he turns. There is not a soldier ^ 
ird gates or doors in Washington, with the single ex- 
>n of those at the navy-yard, a mile or more from the 
)1. The total want of every sign of military prepara- 
s also very accordant with one's feelings. After the 
rax with England, a felon imprisoned for some crime 
ssed, as I recollect, that during his career of iniquity 
d entered into a conspiracy to seize President Madison, 
leliver him to the British ships then lying in the Po- 
3, while he was a sentinel to guard the President's 
3. As there was not even a wall of sufficient height to 
!nt an approach to the doors, and no other obstacle, 
a plan might have been easily accomplished, I sup* 
under faroiu-able circumstances, by mere surprise* 
igh danger was thus in one instance incurred by the 
!ct to take military precautions, how much better it is 
to have the display of paid soldiers at every turn, and 
come familiar with the music and the weapons of death I 
I some acquaintance with the feelings and habits of 
^ers, I can say with great confidence, that probably a 
proportion of the intelligent men of Europe would 
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lenni with surprise that there is not a soldier on guard in tf 
capital of the United States, even during the sessions i 
Congress, although the familiar fact excites not a thought! 
our minds. 

I haye heard a good deal said about schools of eloquenoi 
the rhetorical talents of certain portions of the countiy, ai 
native genius ; but I found true in Washington what I U 
lieved in the French Chambers and the British Houses i 
Lords and Commons : that many men who suppose thea 
selves great orators are deficient in some or all of the indi 
pensable qualifications ; and that not a few real orators ft) 
unsuspicious of their talents, or unconscious of what ikt 
consist in. With our early training at school and colleg 
we are very apt to suppose that fine language must approsc 
the Latin standard, either in words or arrangement; at 
after we have lived long enough to correct this mistake, W 
are some time in settling the great fact, that eloquence cs 
never consist in useless words. Yet nothing is more trdSl 
and although we often find high encomiums passed by 
newspapers on particular speeches, could we have witne 
their delivery, we should generally have found them fa 
blunt and dead upon the closed ears of a thin and sle 
audience. 

With abundant materials for thought, I took my seat ill' 
stage-coach for Baltimore, and revived many a recolle 
of strolls through European palaces and prisons, and e 
in the history of courts, Washington, thought I, is a 
tropolis of nuisances, a capital of intrigues, and ever 
be. But yet how different it is, in some respects, from 
seat of an European court ! The profession of a cou 
requires a long apprenticeship, which it is almost imposs: 
to obtain in this country, among the frequent changes 
which our system subjects us. Though the growth of 
men may be rapid, their career must generally be e! 
But what results might not be produced, if such chara 
as may be conceived, were allowed to prosecute their o 
tions for ten, twenty, or thirty years, without fear of i 
raptiony and under the shelter of an unchanging dyn 
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Who would ever think of studying diplomacy in th^ United 

fetes, as it is regularly studied in some European countries? 

So preposterous a thing would be undertaken only by a 

Qadfgan. On the other side of the Atlantic, a man well 

I trained in the forms of international business may expect to 

i k gratified with the substantial rewards awaiting its per- 

jimnance : but here, selections of ministers, secretaries, &e. 

«iay be made next year on grounds which cannot now be 

en conjectured : and as for five or tea years hence, no 

pretends to foresee who may be in a foreign embassy, 

^rwhy. The only offices in Washington which can be 

lloked on as permanent, are a few clerkships in the depart- 

iBeots, and the keepers of certain hotels ; the very stage^ 

hersei must stare at the new faces they annually behold 

ittnong the legislators, and wonder why there are so frequem 

Wianges in that line. 

' Benefit may be derived by some men from spending a win- 
Inror two at Washington. — They extend their acquaintance 
Irith men and things, return with new impressions concerning 
Bstant states, more enlarged views t>f national interests and 
principles, and attachments contracted with estimable friends 
hom difierent districts. When questions arise which awaken 
i spirit of division among representatives from difierent 
Murts of the Union, they see whence those feelings arise, 
Ibserve their tendency, reflect on the danger, and devise 
Iteasures for their prevention or removal. At the same 
Ine they raise in the opinion of others an estimation of the 
Mes which they worthily represent, and excite in their 
lliilds such reflections and feelings as they themselves expe- 
jlence. If they have any intercourse with men of a less 
cere or of a really vicious character, their admiration 
patriotism and virtue is increased ; and if they converse 
ith intelligent foreigners, they learn how highly our coun- 
.is regarded in Europe by one class, and how it is dts- 
ttibj others. 

IThere was an elegant young Frenchman in the stage-coach, 
tho had arrived in Washington only the day before, but 
pd become so much ennuy6, as he declared, at the sight 
p the city, that he had hurried away from it, intending never 

3 
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4e return. Now, why was he disappointed ? Washingtoi 
certainly must be a very different city from what he had ei 
{)eoled to find it. The seat of government, as such alone i 
appears, had not attracted him ; for Congress, the Suprem 
Court, the President, and all the machinery and accompaii 
ments of it were there to be seen, but these he had ni 
visited. He had missed the crowds and frivolities of PaJI 
— I will not say the vices ; and see how much we gaia4 
having our capital in so great a degree as it is, divested li 
these. In Europe, courts corrupt capitals, and capitdi 
•courts and kingdoms. 

Mr. Adlum has his vineyard near Baltimore, where b 
has had great success in raising grapes, and even in makinj 
wine. How unaccountable it seems^ that with all tb 
sagacity of -our countrymen, the abundance of indigenon 
vines, and the ease with which they, as well as some foreigi 
species may be cultivated, this branch of culture should hav 
been so litde attended to. The fruit is highly esteemed b 
us, vast quantities of wine are imported, and abundance o 
miserable and pernicious drinks is used by persons wb 
might be more cheaply or healthfully furnished with whole 
some weak wine, were the proper course pursued to mak 
it. The vine is probably more generally found in our di 
ferent states, and more indifferent to the varieties of am 
than any other plant we have. The treatment and cultoi 
of it are also remarkably cheap. A vineyard of twenl 
acres may be tended by two men employed only a part i 
the year ; and the value of the harvest will be great afti 
the second year. At the same time, the soil best ads^pil 
to the vine is sandy and pebbly, such as is to a great exMl 
now lying waste in the United States, as of little or M 
value. 

Many vines are seen in difierent parts of the counKI 
chiefly trained for ornament and shade, but how few ptH 
sons there are who attend to the pruning or clipping il 
them at the proper season : operations which are indispii 
sable to the production of a good crop, and the negleci ^ 
which, for a single season in £urope, would cause ao M 
nense loss. 
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There are several fine sights presented on that part of 
16 Baltimore and Ohio railroad which lies along the Wash- 
igton road for three or four miles before we reach the 
»nner city. In one place it passes a broad and deep 
alley on the top of a great embankment, while a stream 
nd a country-road cross its route through arched openings 
ir beneath. It is travelled to the *' Point of Rocks,'* on the 
'otomac. The scenery to Fredericktown, 60 miles, is 
ionstantly varying, and often wild and romantic. Ellicott's 
if ills may be compared with Little Falls on the Erie Cioial. 



CHAPTER -^IIL 

Baltimore — Route to Philadelphia — Railroadfl. 

Baltimore has as much the appearance of prosperity 
and enterprise, in proportion to its size, as perhaps any city 
in America. The broad and straight streets are lined witlv 
large stores and dwellings, some of which rival in taste the 
best in the country, and are thronged with well-dressed and 
bnsy people. The monuments, rising high in the air from 
open squares, give an imposing effect ; while the shipping^ 
in the river and harbour, and the noble raUroads extending, 
towards Susquehanna and the Ohio, with which it is de« 
signed to open a direct communication, indicate that the 
indiabitants have the intelligence and the ability to accom- 
plish great things, to promote that commerce which is the 
min-spring of the city. The number of stage-coachea 
which arrive and depart is truly astonishing. Scarcely a 
quarter uf au hour passed, when I was so situated at the 
Indian Queen as to observe the street, without the alighting 
' of travellers or the strapping on of more baggage ; and fre- 
quently several stage-coaches stood, at once before the 
<lQor. The travelling by steamboats axul railroads is also 
xery great ;. so that, when navigation ia open and CongreMi 
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18 in session, the place is one of our greatest thoroughfarei. 
The multitudes coming from the West impress one with the 
lapid increase of population in those flourishing regions* 

Baltimore has few monuments to public intelligence worthy 
of the name. There are few objects which I have seen, that 
convey the idea, so gratifying to a stranger and so honour- 
able to the citizens, that in this place knowledge is duly 
appreciated, and useful learning is shared by aU classes. I 
speak of monuments as the Europeans use the word :. thai 
is, as public edifices. 

The University can scarcely be said to exist in any 
branch but the medical department, which has above one 
hundred students. The Athenaeum has 42,000 volumes in 
its library. Public education is improving rapidly. Four 
fine schoolhouses have been recently erected. No. 4, k 
Hanover-street, is a beautiful specimen of architecture^ 
being constructed of whitish granite, with a tasteful fagade. 
These buildings are much more ornamental than the public 
schools of New- York. May the interior prove but as use- 
ful, and Baltimore will have abundant reason to value her 
new acquisitionis. 

There are persons in every considerable community 
among us, whose real- pecuniary interest would be consulted 
by the cultivation of knowledge ; and from these some ez-^ 
ertions might be expected, at least, on the ground of sound 
mercantile speculation. Although I would wish to see 
loftier motives than tliisi brought into operation on snch • 
subject, my chief desire is that the important benefits mzf 
be at any rate enjoyed. Teachers and booksellers am 
directly interested in the case ;; and one would suppose tluit 
men of real literary or scientific attainments would wish W^ 
have their merits judged of by an enlightened public, or seA 
to cultivate knowledge among those around them, that the/^ 
■ught enjoy the pleasure of participating. One would thinkf^ 
loo, that as public peace and private security can be enjoyed 
snly amid good order, intelligence, and morality, every indl' 
▼idnal would feel the elevation of pqblpc intelligenec to b^' 
ft matter of personal interest, and lend his voice and* cowita^ 
nance, if not his purse, to its aid. And as our feroalea tf^* 
geaaraUy more dependajii than men, qj^o. tbe ^f4^ of UKi$V 
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around riiem, and not less capable of appreciating the value 
of intdSeetual refinement, they should be ready on every 
occastcm to throw their powerful influence into the scale in 
its favour. Strange it is, that amid a population of such 
extent, with so much prosperity and wealth, with such 
noble works for internal communication as are in progress, 
in pessession of evevy facility, and so near the capital 
of the country, there should be any delay to adopt measures 
to render this city as* much distinguished for intelligence a» 
for commercial enterprise* One half the ingenuity and 
money bestowed upon a single structure, might lay the foun- 
daticm of a far more necessary monument than that com- 
memorating a battle. 

There is but little to interest the traveller in the steam* 

boat from Baltimore to Frenchtown. The soil on both 

sides is po(N*, and large tracts have been impoverished hj» 

exhausting crops in years past, and consequently neglected 

and almost deserted*. Not a building, or a wall, or scarcel^n 

a tree sho-ws signs of even local or individual prosperity^ 

and there is nothing which approaches nearer to what may 

be called scenery, than rough banks and some bare hills of. 

moderate size. In some places, at a distance in the interior^ 

b excellent land f but all we see hereabouts justifies the 

vemonstrances made in the legislature of Maryland against 

the continuance of the present state of things with regard 

to slavery, on account of its ruinous influence en agriculture. 

How desirable it is that the necessary energy should be 

&played on such a waste territory, anih ^att it should be • 

recovered to fertility and usefulnes^^ 

One of those scenes I once witnessed here, to which we 

are more exposed' in steamboats- than we are generally 

aware. An insane man,, who was a passenger, rose in the 

^ad of night, and waked us from sleep in the darkness,, 

^Hsh some of the most shocking screams I ever heard; 

'Some half dozen men were roused at the same time with 

blows which he gave them at a venture ; and to judge fronit 

*UGh information as was to be obtained, an angry seuflis 

etisned between them, each erroneopsly supposing his 

^ighboms the aggressors. A light brought about such an 

3* 



explanation, as canaed a cessation oC hostilitiea;^ biit it ' 
long before the cause of the confusion was discorered, 
still longer before the wily maniac was confined and Jsilem 
We are always exposed to a panic whenever the cabu 
left at night without a light ;.and why serious accidents 
not often occur, I cannot tell. 

One of the happiest effects of travelling on railroac 
the freedom it gives you from the impertinence and knf 
tions of porters, cartmen, et omne id genus^ who ii 
6ommon steamboat landings. A long and solitary ro^ 
carriages was standing on the shore awaiting our arri 
not a shout was heard, scarcely any thing was seen to n 
except the locomotive, and the arms of the man 
eaiight the rope thrown from our boat The passen 
were filed off along a planked walk to the carriages thrc 
one gangway, while their luggage, which had already I 
stowed safely away, was rolled on shore by anothei 
two light wagons ; and almost without speaking a word 
seats were occupied, the wagons attached behind, the 1 
locomotive began to snort, and the whole retinue wai 
the way with as little ado and as little loss of time i 
have been guilty of in telling the story. The men and 1 
who should, or rather would have been on the spot, ha! 
ing and bawling, but for the laiJpoad, it is to be hoped ^ 
somewhere in better business. 1 wish them nothing w( 
while I wish travellers nothing better than to be thus ri 
tfaem*-whenever they can as well do without them. 

I had one very pleasant reflection to make upon the i 
of this railroad, viz^, that it had not injured a single valu 
fiurm, or crossed a spot of good soil. 

What is to come on the back of railroads I do not ki 
or how long it will be before they are to be in their 
superseded by some more economical or rapid expedien 
they have superseded canals. When the great canal 
cut across this very cape a few years since, competition 
as little apprehended, even in the transportation of 
sengers, as it is now on this road. And in a country w. 
we are as ready to act on a new suggestion, and to pue 
oew experiment ta the utmost, as we are to embrace a : 
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n, who can tell what new plans, what new enterprises 
ifore cm t 

lamboats'y canals, and railroads, in their different 
$8, haye done so much to promote brotherly love 
r our countrymen, and promise so much more, that I 
jpon them with a kind of affectionate gratitude. We 
rly thought that the vast extent of our territory would 
ide that intimate intercourse between distant parts 
. is necessary to unity of feeling ; and that the want 
sense of mutual dependance would foster mutual 
igement : but these improvements have eaten up miles 
sgrees of space, levelled mountains, contracted plains, 
up rivers, and drank up half the water on our coasts, 
have, as it were, made a present of a good pair of 
•league boots to every son and daughter of tlie United 
3. And what gadding on a large scale is now per- 
d! What long jumps do we annually make from 
to our neighbours of Maine, Michigan, Kentucky, and 
iana ! It has been said of some of our countrymen 
liey have no home : but it might be more truly said of 
all, that they have half a dozen ; the stage-coach, the 
•boat, the steamboat, the packet-ship, the ino, and now 
ilroad car. The vehicles for travelling thus furnish 
th a practical refutation of all the prognostics that 
been proclaimed of evil U> our country, from want of 
ourse between its different parts, founded on the expe- 
i of other nations; for they have made us to differ 
them in this most essential particular. 
. reaching Newcastle, the cars stop near the steam- 
the passengers alight upon a wooden stage, and are 
safely embarked, while their luggage is dexterously 
I in upon the forward deck. Cars laden with merchan- 
nay be driven into a large store-house, to be protected 
>rmy weather or at night, and fifty of them may be 
d as comfortably and with as little ceremony as an old 
1 cow in a farmer's bam. 

uiy pleasant little spots of cultivated land are seen 
I the Delaware, chiefly on the Pennsylvania side ; and 
ther hand are numerous patches rescued from the river 
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by stone wails and banks of earth, which exclude the watc 
when it rises, and preserve the crops from overflow, Fei 
travellers know the i^easant^ scenes which are found a littl 
in the interior, as no great route passes through them ; an 
many of the inhabitants, being almost cut off from iatm 
course with the world, are little affected by the exciting ifl 
fluence» of the day, so irresistible to those who are expoM 
to them. Thi» is particularly true of a portion of New 
Jersey, not^ far remote. What a bitter enemy to human im 
provement is a pine barren ! It is the bes<» emblem we ca| 
show of a real European legitimate. It keeps the peqpl| 
on the borders of starvation, so that let the thirst of 
mind for knowledge be never so great, it is always exce 
by the famine of the stomaeh. It separates men as 
asunder as possible, and thus the fire of knowledge, 
scattered brands^ can never kindle into a blaze. How 
obstacles- are to . be overcome, by what means we can 
to triumph over poverty and distance in intellectual, as^ 
can in> physical respects, is yet to be determined* 
it ia. that this is a question of great importance ; and 
success we have had in improvements of lessGonsequi 
should stimulate our exertions in this. 



CHAPTER IV; 

Philadelphia. 

PftiLADBLPHiA has beauties and excellences of its 
None of our other cities has so fine a kitchen-gardens 
Southwark, or displays so much of the beauty of utility i 
uniformity in its streets. In justice, however, I must 
that no suburbs can be more forbidding, and no introdi 
to a large town less promising^ than the access by soi 
the great routes. I hope the boasted literary ch 
the citizens- is not more apparent than veal. Whether 
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> or not, -I sincerely wish them ten-fold of this commend- 
>le quality, which they value enough at least to claim the 
redit of it. We need not wish to institute exact comparisons 
etween the intellectual merits of any of our cities, lest the 
^gregate should reflect upon the country. It were much 
etter to labour zealously by combined exertions to increase 
le whole stock. 
Why Philadelphia should not be the Athens of America, 
am sure I cannot tell, nor what should prevent Baltimore, 
loston, or New- York. The people have all the means 
Hthin their reach. We are in the habit of attributing 
tonsiderabie literary honour to some of the qities of Europe, 
he inhabitants of which are bound on every hand by re- 
Irictions which greatly impede them ; while we, insensible 
If our advantages, so superior in many respects, indolently 
Igh for the time when learning will take up its abode among 
Ik It probably is in the power of individuals of intelli* 

tice, virtue, and influence, now living, by only coming out 
the decided champions of knowledge, to effect a speedy 
Bd total change of things in the United States. But 
hudity on one side, old habits on another, and business all 
found, hem in and shoot down all the hopes we entertain 
f any of our citizens here and elsewhere. Punning is the 
lerversion of the use of words ; and the Philadelphians are 
iDtorious punsters. Some of them will manufacture more 
iftns in a half hour than you may hear elsewhere in a 
Irelvemonth. They have some fine institutions which 
Iromote solid learning among different classes, such as the 
Ithenaeum, Franklin Library, and sundry societies which 
lovide lectures, books, &c. In medical institutions they 
of course flrst. The general aspect of the city certamly 
invite the mind to study and reflection, one would 
ill, more than that of most other towns in the Union, 
anybody can pursue a straight train of thought while 
ling the crooked lanes and alleys of New- York and 
tton, especially with the din of the former in his ears, it 
lifficult to tell. 

'There is one reason why I prefer Philadelphia ; I feel 
m pemiasion always upon me that every thing is clean. 
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The breadth and uniformity of the streets favour cleanline 
and a great deal of washing and scrubbing is visible ; i 
whatever house you enter, you see hydrants, and tubs, ai 
baths, and rills of living water, and have the satisfaction 
reflecting that hogsheads and rivers of it are daily used 
good purpose. 

The elevated banks of the Schuylkill are ornamented w 
several fine public institutions, among which the Man 
Hospital is conspicuous. The marble quarries, a short d 
tance up that stream, afford most valuable facilities for t 
erection of edifices of a beautiful material A tour of visi 
tion to the Water Works, Penitentiary, House of Refuge, i& 
out of the city, and the various public buildings, exhibitioi 
^c. within, wUl aflford any traveller much interest, and J 
will see and hear things important to be known, too nanM 
ous to write or to read. Though the state is sadly i 
ficient in public schools, there are some gockl ones ; ai 
the infant schools of thb city have been celebrated. Tl 
American Sunday School Union has its cientre here; ai 
the publishing apparatus is very extensive. They bai 
for several years issued about a million of little y(diioi 
annually, and hav;e taken great pains to impvove the elu 
acter of works for the intellectual, moral, and religioi 
instruction of the young. 

But one who is bound on a long journey must not alkl 
himself to be too long detained by the agreeable objects' i 
this orderly and well-arranged city. 

i 
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jTow-lirork— Activity of Gitizens—Merfehants — Socleties-*- 

Steamboats. * 

W'HOBVSR visits New-York feels as he does in a Watch^ 
snakei's shop ;■ everybody goes there for the trae time, and 
Aels dn lieaving it as if he had been wound up or regulated 
'y.and better than he could have done St himself. He 
a clicking, as it were, on aH sides of him, and finds 
•iery thing he looks at in movement, and not a nook or 
Ikymer but whatt is brim-AiU of business. Apparently there 

E inactivity ; thait is, no person is quiescent both in body 
nind at once. The reason of this is, that the lazy ar6 
ed liy the perpetual motion of the busy, or at least 
Iptaipelled to bestir themselves to avoid being run over. If 
fttiaaxihni'any S3m3pathetic excitability, he will inevitably 
jttep quicker in Broadway than in an ox-path in the cotmtry^ 
^■nd if he have none, a regard for his flesh and bones will 
:e him keep pace with the crowd with which he moves, 
roid collision with that which he meets, and hurry over 
le cross-walks to escape the carts and omnibuses. 
Another great reason why there is so much excitement 
ibout New-York is, that the principal vehicles for travelling 
ire seen by so large a portion of the population. Little im- 
^ession was produced on the public in former days, when 
fte stage-coaches took oflT most of the travellers by night or 
tt irregular hours : but what can be more animating than 
to witness the departure or arrival of the steamboats ? At 
lix and seven in the morning boats start for all quarters of 
he compass, like so many carrier-pigeons, released from one 
lomt to take the courses they choose. When the hour ar- 
^es, the hissing and roaring of the steam-pipe suddenly 
leases, the departing travellers spring on board, their re« 
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maining friends fly for the shore, the wheels move as if 
instinct, and boats tear friend from friend. No row-boaU 
left behind, as formerly, to accommodate those who lag I 
hind : the day of toleration for the lazy has passed ; and i 
the comfort they receive, when they beg a moment*8 deJaj 
is an assurance that they will be ** in time for the next boat. 
But in spite of all such warnings, we find the ancient raei 
of the Loiterers not quite extinct. They are found at era] 
steamboat-landing in the country punctually at their timei 
that is, half a minute at least too late : and if the momei 
for starting should be delayed until to-morrow or next week 
they still would so contrive it as to keep up their consisteiiflf 
This spirit of delay once detained one of my traveiliog ctfi 
panions a little too long, and separated us for a pari of dv 
route, on the enjoyment of which we had indulged antieipl 
lions, loading one of us with a double portion of Inggijli 
and at the same time depriving the other of a change I 
raiment. I once saw an orange-seller hurry on shore at di 
signal for starting, without waiting to give change to a eil 
tomer, whose money he held under pretence that be had > 
time ; and in another instance a man, who meditated < 
similar trick on his porter, was pulled back by him fat p^ 
and detained on shore, while his spouse was taken I 
another city without him. 

One would think, from the activity of the New-Tel 
merchant, that he must be wholly absorbed in the porsi 
of wealth : but on becoming acquamted with the facts, y$ 
often find that he only redoubles his activity in businai 
hours to gain time for some other employment which k 
prefers. Not a small proportion of the whole number ei 
connected with some society for the promotion of the goi 
of their fellow-citizens as fellow-men, in morals, intellig^ 
religion, or some other important interests. This is by fl 
means true of all, nor of so many as would be desirable, % 
is proved by the fact, that numbers are members of t^ 
three, and sometimes more associations. They take tlMll 
intelligence and activity with them wherever they go ; $4 
therefore in their society or committee-rooms, with the ■ 
of their commercial punctuality, clear-sightednessi m 
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iptitade, generally act with judgment, good effect, and 
I'iiig of time, which could not be expected from men of 
rent habits. The amount of business performed by the 
e merchants of this city in benevolent societies would 
lish any one, if it were possible to present a clear esti- 
of it. And on the other hand, an account of the money 
ally contributed by them for the promotion of similar 
Its would form an amount probably greater than might 
isily believed. In all this the purest motives have a 

share of influence. It is oidy necessary to know 
duals personally to perceive that many are actuated 
aerely by generosity, but by Christian principle ; and 
rospects of good to the city, the country, and the world, 
the extension of the spuit of benevolence among the 
Qtial men of this city, are very encouraging. £x- 
s of the kind encourage imitation, while they reward 
who furnish them ; find every year sees one individual 
lother embarking in the delightful career of disinter- 
beneficence, and new exertions made by those who 
»ecome more interested or encouraged by what they 
liready effected. 

I highly gratifying also to perceive that tlie education 
nployments of multitudes of the young, who are to 
T important stations in society heresifter, are preparing 
or more general and extensive labours for the same 
)bjects. The present societies, created and directed 

fathers, have afforded their sons, among other ad- 
es, that most important one of useful and improving 
^ment for their leisure. In multitudes of instances 
lave led to the formation of characters amiable for 
philanthropy, valuable for their intelligence and pu- 
id promising by their practical knowledge, and the 
;nt influence they already exercise in their youthful 
. Thousands of them are at this moment active and 
sible members of societies, whose express objects arc 
3d of others : and while it is a most agreeable sight 
less their laboiu's in literary associations. Sabbath^ 
I, Bible, Tract, and Temperance societies, it is no 
ratifying to trace out the influence which systematic 

4 
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beneficence produces upon their habits, minds, and affeo 
tions, and diffuses among their family and social cirdea 
And how important are these influences in a population a 
nearly 260,000 ! But a view of what has been done, am 
what is doing in this great city by the good and the intelli 
gent, leads the mind to consider what ought to be or maj 
yet be effected. 

And surely, with all the advantages offered by New-Yoik 
for the procuring and the diffusion of knowledge, mon 
should be undertaken for the benefit of public intelligeneii 
This city should be the centre of learning for the UnioBt 
No other place in the country can possibly enjoy the adfiir 
tBgea she has to become such ; yet some of our cities vsi 
villages have turned to so much better account what mett|, 
Ibey have possessed, that they have become literary io ,1^ 
tenfold greater proportion. The public schools are thebii;, 
large ones in the country, excepting those of Boston; atf 
in some departments are far superior to them. Some i^ 
Ihe private schools are good : but the vast ms^i<»i&y, ]4l 
licularly of the fashionable ones, are miserably defectiiVL 
Columbia College and the University are very lespectit^ 
institutions for the higher branches of learning, while tkf 
Mercantile Library Association, the Apprentices* 
ike City Library, Uie Athensum, &c., afford valuable 
of self-instruction to their various classes of readers, 
fortunately, the talents of the learned are kept too 
out -of sight, and are of course too much underrated by 
public, who scarcely know that they exist Attempts 
been made, from time to time, to establish monthly 
'feines of different descriptions, but they have never 
ished well; for writers of acknowledged talent cannoi: 
procured without a reasonable reward, and the publit 
Bre not often disposed to hazard a large sum on an 
tainty. If such men, however, were employed in wi 
for publication, how much better it would be for tlie coi 
ihan to leave them in the retirement of their families 
4heir professions. 

There is, therefore, yet much to be done by the inhi 
«f New-York for the promotion of knowledge ; and to^ 
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ising generation, I think, we may safely look for it, as well 
8 for the execution of still more extensive projects of 
enevolence. And on this hope we may rely without the 
harge of being visionary in any degree ; for the means arer 
ally increasing, and the hands are multi{dyiog and strehglliH 
ning by which it is to be accomplished. :? 

But I have been wandering from my subject, and eaft 
eek an excuse for indulging in such elevating topics asHif 
1 the ennobling view presented by the Bay of New*Yorkg 
t> the traveller who crosses it in one of the great steamn 
loats which daily skim over its surface* Were the shoreA 
nt of an eievatkm corresponding with the other feature^ 
kf the scene, ttere would be nothing to regret by tlMi 
nead of the picturesque. Staten Island approaches nesrei! 
faan any other part of the surrounding land to what w^ 
■ijl^fat wish to see on every side, and presents a pleasiiii^ 
iwell, with a variety of lines and hues in its endbsures and 
trope, die village, and the spacious Quarantine edificecL' 
There are some pretty spots, with pleasant shadeti^BJayinif 
i view of a water scene, an by the frequent passage 

tf^ fieest steamboats. 

These vesseb have now become improved and refined^ 
ipinrentiiy ahnost to the grade of rational beings. Tfarf 
^m to a passenger on board half conscious of the prouH 
^ held out by the newspapers of their speed and punohi 
'Mity, of the hour when their arrival may be expected, and 
'Ae anxiety of those who await them ; and quite fanoSias 
^ith the shoals and landing-places. You feel their emo- 
^ons, at least their straining and labour under your feet, 
^hen you observe their movements from a distance, they 
appear still more as if endued with life and thought A 
i^at, with a beautiful model and elegant proportions, comes 
lying over the water almost without disturbing it, rounds a 
|H>int, and directs her rapid course towards a landing-place, 
^ou see that her speed is known, and that her punctuality 
^as been established by long and regular practice : for the 
Persons who have come from a distance to embark have yet 
^arcely reached the shore, or are just appearing in view ; 
^d the landlord remains at his door until she has reached 
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a certain spot, and then leaves it just in time to meet 
by a leisurely walk. There is no hurry, because the 
no irregularity and no uncertainty. She cuts the watei 
with as little spray as a knife makes in dividing a lo: 
bread. There is merely a little rising of the surface u 
the bow, the wheels scarcely splash the sides of the 
as they revolve, and the water joins again nnd^ the s 
leaving only a smooth cicatrice upon the surface. Sh( 
{HToaches the shore like a hound nosing out his own ken 
ker wheels desist, and she floats on silently as a fea 
For a moment she stops to press against the wharf, anc 
post to which she is daily fastened : the wheels move g( 
back, and she is in her place. A little mustering is 
forward, about as much as is witnessed at a horse-sho 
at a country blacksmith^s, and she is again on her i 
Not a loud word has been spoken ; yet in that busy mon 
Mr. Smithes family have landed, with their fourteen trui 
Thomas Brown has saluted his wife, and bidden fare 
till to-morrow ; one has landed to shoot or fish in the ni 
bourfaood, another has shipped his hone and gig for his 
stable in the city, or a basket of beans for the market, v 
ikrewell is waved by friends and acquaintances to i 
chants, fishermen, and others, and the correspondenc 
the neighbourhood is thrown upon deck in the little r 
bag. Away flies the boat, followed with a few nods 
l^azea, to return again at the fixed hour, and renew 
scene. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sea-shoTe — Long Branch--3at]im»---SeeiMiy---SliqpiwnclaH--> 
Fonns of Danger and Modes of Escape. 

sa Branch is a favoarite resort to the citizens of 
fork, and still more so to those of Philadelphia, 
igh they have to perform a long monotonous lidei over 
ly path, across a pine plain to reach it, while the route 
New- York is by steam, excepting four of the last 
A description of the place may be given in a few 

; yet nothing short of a visit to it, and a long 
urity with its aspect in different states of weather, 
ive any person an adequate idea of its attractions, 
id visited many points of our more northern sea-coast 

I saw Long Branch, but had found none of them re- 
ing it in all its striking characteristics. Here a smooth 
andsome plain extends to the very borders of the sea. 
lave no indication of your approach to it in tiie bleak 
)eds of sand, masses of rock, or clusters of fishing- 
Krhich in other places generally prepare you for what 
re to behold. On the contrary, when you look out 
he hard-jolting Jersey wagon in which you are trans- 

across the state, -or from the steamboat-landing at 
lank, you see retired farms or small villages, or more 
ntly a smooth road overshadowed by forest-trees, 
IS you would suppose might extend a hundred miles 

direction. You are surprised, therefore, when, as 
•rses turn in front of the hotel, you find the grassy 
suddenly terminating, and at the depth of forty feet 
:h, observe the roar and tumult of the never-ceasing 

rolling from the very horizon. 
le arbours have been erected on the verge of the 

precipice, furnished with seats, and covered with 

4* 
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green boughs, where 70a may at any hour of a clear da 
enjoy an agreeable shade, and the sight of a white beae 
extending several miles to the right and left, continuall 
lashed by the billows of the ocean. At night the scene i 
often still finer than by day; for then, the eyes being lei 
called into requisition amid the general obscurity, the ei 
IS more sensible to the sounds which fall upon it, and th 
feelings are in a singular manner affected by the loar, dadi 
ing, and concussions of near and distant waves. Some c 
these are dimly seen, and others only heard as they atrik 
upon some more remote part of the shore. 

The sandy precipice appears to be eyerywhere slowl] 
crumbling and wearing away. Why it is able to resnt a 
all the unintermitted violence of the immense power wUd 
18 continually durected against it, is at first not easily e» 
plained. At this season of the year there is a beaiilillj 
bank of white sand formed for its protection, a little in af I 
vance, which extends with the greatest uniformity as fiff Vp 
the eye can reach, and suffers not a drop of the water i^ 
pass beyond it, except when the spray is driven much hq[hff 
than usual during a violent easterly storm. In the waiiMlf 
seasons, when you descend from the precipice, therefat 
you find yourself for a moment shut out fit>m the fiewif 
the ocean, by the intervention of the summit of this 
which may be about twenty-five feet above the level of 
water ; and after surmounting that, you tread the hard 
which descends with a smooth and gentle slope, andi 
swept every few seconds by another and another wave " 
here spends the force it has exerted, perhaps, over hun 
of miles of water without intermission. Nature never ai 
without doing something to gratify the taste of man, eii 
for the beautiful or the sublime, and very often consults 
in both. While the thundering roar of the sea was e 
moment striking upon my ears, and the successive del 
that flooded the lower part of the beach seemed suffi< 
to tear rocks in pieces, it was pleasing to see how efii 
ally its violence was tamed, and its power harmlessly 
by the ascent of the beach. By directing its course up 
inclined plane, its impulse was gradually lost, and the 
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.neously sunk back, like a feeble child aAer an effort, 
again into the arms of its mother. The highest 
gained by the strongest waves was marked by a 
T line of sea-weeds, gracefully festooned on the 
1 sand for miles in length. Children, who delight to 
shells from the brim of old ocean's bowl, may safely 
lown to this line, and do often venture far below it ; 
netimes our whole party was seen flying before a giant 
which hurried at our heels, as if to terrify us for 
ching too far on the empire of the sea. 
I great pleasure in visiting a scene like this, is to wit* 
le natural influence which the aspects of the ocean 
()on the human mind. The gay and young, who are 
It in crowds by wealthy parents from the capitals, 
tand side by side with the solitary invalid, or the 
aan's son, and all participate in the same feelings. 
ay hear of the good beds, the flne dinners, or some- 
of the choice wine furnished to visiters at Long 
1 ; but I am happy to believe that most of those who 
le place love it for its natural, its real beauties, and 
le better than they came. Certain it is, that friendships 
e here cultivated which will be valuable elsewhere, 
it impressions worth possessing may be communicated 
young and the old. The scenes which present them- 
to the opening eye, and the sounds which strike upon 
r, tend to prepare the feelings for useful instructions ; 
the parent seeks opportunities to convey them, a more 
sible place could hardly be found among our fashion- 
isorts. 

this subject I may, perhaps, say something in the 
f brief hints hereafter. For myself, unhappily, I did 
>me well provided with the means of self-instruc- 
but I cannot here stop to lament my ignorance or 
t, for I had soon other things to think of. I had de- 
d to the beach with a company of bathers, and was 
d by a roaring wave that suddenly rolled up and 
3d us all. Then it was that I first fully realized the 
t of water-power (as the too technical term is) which 
itantly wasted upon the coast, and the cause of the 
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sand-banks which mark the margin of the ocean in all , 
climates and regions. I was suddenly lifted up, rolled tfaii '. 
way and that, and then drawn downwards by a force I had , 
neither time, energy, nor skill enough to oppose, and felt ta ] 
a moment as if I had owed my life to a neighbour who heU ' 
me up by my bathing-robe. As the returning flood rushed 
by me, bushels of pebbles rolled rapidly over my naked feel . 
and against my ancles, as if resolved to deprive me of my 
only support. Instead of retreating to dry ground, as I . 
wished to do, my companions hurried much fkrther dowi^ ' 
apparently drawing me with them, to meet another wwn, . 
which came foaming on more violently than its predecessor; J 
and, before I had recovered from the stupifying efiect of te . ^ 
former, I felt myself sealed up tighter and longer than bii| 
fore : eyes, ears, nose, mouth, breath, and alL How litde i;^ 
like a man does a man feel in such circumstances 1 Pli 
in an element foreign to his nature, the use of all his 
enturely suspended, unless the grol^ling in the ears is to 
called hearing, and the sensation of cold and wetness 
feeling — the legs useless, because the feet are lifted 
terra firma, or rather the sand and water moving 
you ! This is one of the cases in which a native Ami 
citizen may be suddenly disfranchised. What benefit did 
derive at that time from my birth-right ? Of what use 
it to me that there were written laws, courts, jurors, lawyc 
and judges, that I might have claimed the rights of a citia 
in any state of the Union, when here, not twenty feet 
high-water mark, I might be taken feloniously, with ms 
aforethought, and thrown into the jaws of such a beast of 
billow, exposed to death, or at least put into great const 
tion t Is there no statute for such case made and provided] 
Is there no writ that will issue against the perpetrators 
such an enormity? Who is safe? Who can boast of 
privilege of existing in this republic, while the very ji 
on the bench, or just oif it, if he happens to step into 
water at Long Branch, may be thus suddenly deprived < 
every right dear to nature ? 

All this, and more, perhaps, passed through my mind 
I remained submerged; but I can give no adequate idea< 
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.6 State of desperation in which I remained, until I found 
y head above water, and felt at liberty to breathe, to lonk, 
id to speak. What I was prepared to say I need not here 
loord, for it was never uttered. The power which had so 
leeremoniously drawn me into the water was not that of a 
ide companion, as I might have supposed, but the irre- 
stible torrent which had also borne away my old friends, 
hese now reappeared with me, and were standing beside 
le, overwhelmed with a torrent of laughter, and quite un- 
)le to answer my angry interrogatories. My vexation, 
erhaps, still more excited their mirth, which soon showed 
self in a manner that I could not resist ; and after forgetting 
ly late embarrassment, I consented to descend once more 
ito the brine, and had on the whole a delightful bath. 

By a remarkable provision of nature, which seems de- 
igned for benevolent purposes as well as that which hat 
iffown up the sandbeach, a partial barricade of the same 
saterial is generally found heaped up by the waves at a 
ODsiderable distance from the shore, over which the ap- 
proaching billows first turn in foam, and begin to lose their 
bree. Its position is marked by a white line, which the 
Bjre can trace for miles up and down, parallel to the sinuoiu- 
i» of the shore, and everywhere serving the same pur- 
poie. Such bars have sometimes proved of use, by re- 
Hiving vessels when driving on towards a rocky shore be- 
hs an irresistible storm ; and many a published account of 
' shipwreck makes mention of them. In many cases, how«i 
*^er, vessels have only remained upon these outer ban 
^ so strained as to leak dangerously; and then, afler 
ieiog beaten over them by the force of repeated waves, have 
^ before reaching the shore. 

Every thing relating to shipwrecks is of interest along 
^ coast, where multitudes of vessels of different sizes have 
pen lost, and where fragments of old decks, spars, &.c. fur- 
'*h the scattering farm-houses with much of their fuel, and 
^ind the visiter, during his strolls on the beach, of the 
*eadful disasters and sufferings of which it is almost an- 
lally the scene. As being wrecked is too oflen inevitable 
^t'e, how to be wrecked most scientifically becomes a ques* 
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tion of importance. Strange as it may sound, there is snd 
a thing as running a ship on shore elegantly, and meritio| 
the command of a larger vessel by losing a smaller one ii 
the right manner. Suppose, for instance, that one of tb 
ships frequently to be seen here on the horizon, instead o 
shunning this shore as they are fain to do, should be blowi 
by an irresistible wind towards it, until it became eviden 
that it must strike. It is now left to the master to d«tei 
mine whether she shall lie with her side or her stem to tb 
wares after she has ceased to float If that the flat sten 
should receive their full force, like St. Paul's ship at Meliti 
the vessel could not long resist the shocks, which are violeil 
almost beyond calculation. If she should present her sid 
in an inclined position, the waves would waste a part of tfaei 
force upon it as they do upon the beach ; but then the cm 
dition of the crew would be forlorn, as the sea must maki 
what is called a fair breach over her. But there is a possj 
bility, in some cases, by the exercise of much skill, of ]sf 
ing a ship ashore in a still more favourable position, viz. it 
that the waves shall strike her bows and cut themselves 
two. If the captain and his men retain their self-possessi 
to the last moment, the vessel may possibly be made 
wear just before she strikes, and touch the ground stem 
If after this she is not turned too far by the wind or the 
her situation is tolerably comfortable for a desperate 
But then other dangers are to be apprehended. A 
seldom is materially injured by the first contact with 
ground ; but terrible leaks are often produced afterward 
her being repeatedly lifted up by the waves and dro 
again upon the hard bottom by their sudden retiring, 
after this, as has been already remarked, she is carrieid i 
deep water, unless the pumps can keep her hold from 
ing too fast, she must sink, and probably every person 
board, as well as the cargo, will go down with her. 

In several instances, which were mentioned to me 
some of the older inhabitants of this dangerous coast, 
tops of masts peeping out of the water between the si 
and the beach, have given the first intimation of melam 
midnight-wrecks. It is comparatively more common« I 
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By on approaching the shore in the momingt to see sosie 
vessel fixed upon the shoal, with her spars partly gone, 
partly loaded with signals of distress, and her decks 
er crowded with anxious sufSerers, or swept of those 
> might have told of the events of the night. 
Ini the danger above mentioned is sometimes passed in 
ity. Some vessels are borne over the shoal wi^ greater 
less injury, and landed, not gently, perhaps, but perma* 
dy, upon the beach, which now presents to our eyes so 
t a sight, so safe and beautiful a walk. But ah ! how 
erent a «pot to them, when the fury of an equinoctial 
rm is raging, which every autumn drives back the beach 
ne sixty or eighty feet, so that the slope commences al 
» sandy cliff itself, over which the billows attempt to 
lak, and which is often rendered almost unapproachable 
the spray. 

When a vessel has once been thrown upon this beach, the 
Qger of sinking is past, and the ocean immediately 
pnB to employ itself actively for the security of the ves* 
. and cargo, as well as for the protection of those on 
)rd against further damage. The force of the wind, and 
1 more that of successive waves, is employed to push it 
ther and further up the acclivity, and nearer to the dry 
d ; and after the hull has remained stationary for a short 
le, a stronger wave rolls in, which rises higher than its 
nediate predecessors, holds it an instant afloat again, 
I thrusts it unceremoniously a little further up the steep ; 
n retiring, leaves it, perhaps, in the spot where it is to 
. piece»meal, and where its keel is to decay. Besides the 
ver of the waves rolling in from the ocean, the ship» 
scked vessel and her unfortunate crew find benefit fix>m 
ir retirement : for as each wave flows back again down 
descending beach, it bears rapidly over its smooth sur« 
e cart*loads of the loose pebbles and sand which so 
ch incommode the inexperienced bather. Their quantity, 
I the size of the beach-stones, are increased by the vio< 
ce of the waves in a gale, and the process of grinding 
veLinto sand is vastly facilitated. This mass of moving 
•tances is ready to accumulate rapidly against every 
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obstacle that is fixed sufficiently to resist it in its descei 
and no sooner is a vessel left to rest upon the beach, thai 
bank begins to be formed of sand and stones deposited thi 
by the retiring waves. A causey thus self-constmcted fin 
the wreck to the shore has in some instances offered I 
crew the earliest means of escape; and in particular c 
cumstances may have proved their only safety. If a yesi 
should thus be thrown upon a beach when Uie tide is net 
its ebb, and the bank be formed in time to allow the ci9i 
opportunity to escape over it to the land at low water, ib^ 
would be saved the hazards attending another flood-tide, A* 
floating of the ship again, with perhaps a change of wv. 
that might drive it into deep water and sink it: to ^ 
nothing of a prolonged exposure to wet, cold, fear, hiiff^ 
and hunger. 

The ship which has been thrown upon such a beaeh 
this, nearly at the height of the tide, and for which the ( 
is rapidly constructing an embankment to the shore, is [N'^ 
haps in the most favourable and hopeful condition in wbii 
a wreck can be situated. Yet how replete with inooii<* 
niences, with distresses and dangers, is such a sitaatum ^ 
those on board ! The disaster may have occurred within i 
brief hour of the time when the crew had indulged 
hopes of escape from serious injury by the storm, or wl 
after prolonged labours, sufferings, and apprehensions, 
have neither physical nor mental energy to endure 
present trials, or to avail themselves of any favourable 
cumstances in their situation. They are probably i 
of the coast on which they are thrown, and involved in 
obscurity of an atmosphere troubled with tempests, 
charged with mist, rain, or flying spray, and perhaps 
ened by night. Thus the mariner is often kept in 
suspense, and apprehends the utmost danger even when 
escape is almost secured. Sometimes, acting under 
founded apprehensions of their prospects, lives have 
unnecessarily exposed and sacrificed; boats have 
prematurely launched and swamped on spots which is 
short time might have been passed on foot dry-shod, 
how can men be expected always to form and act upon 
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3pinion8, in circumstances so trying and so doubtful ! 

can distinguish between a thousand different parts of 
oast, even in the clearest weather, and when sailing 
r and prosperously by, even with time to reflect^ 
to consult books and charts? The hundreds of 

which intervene along the Atlantic border from near 
7 Hook to the Cape of Florida, present, with bat 
exceptions, one uniform appearance: low lands and 
tips faced with beaches, over which a forest alone is 
rally distinguishable, with no prominent mountains or 
picuous capes to give bearings, and few secure harbours 
Sfer a refuge. This singular part of the coast, at Long 
ich and its vicinity, extending for about six miles, is 
to be distinguished by one peculiarity, from erery oth«r 
of the seaboard of the United States. Here alone the 
le land extends to the very verge of Neptune's domains, 
here are seen the only corn-fields whose outer rows are 
id by the spray of the ocean. But this trait, howem 
eable and striking to the laud traveller, and valuable to 
armer who reaps the harvests, affords little advantage 
e navigator in enabling him to ascertain his position, 
ow important are some of the devices which the humane 
ingenious have invented for the rescue of their fellow- 
rs exposed to death by shipwreck ! *' I have both talked 
nrritten to men of influence," said a plain farmer of this 
ity to me, ** on the importance of supplying us with the 
IS of saving men from death, who are every seasoQ 
within our view, in the midst of perils which they might 
)e with our aid, if ^e had a simple apparatus placed at 
ommand, by which a rope might be thrown firom e gun 
ship on shore." Repeated instances he referred to, in 
1 crews had been lost within a short distance of the 
in most, if not all of which, he felt confident, such $a 
-atus might have been effectual. The result of hie 
rks was to convince me, that the subject is of sufficient 
rtance to justify the appropriation of a liberal sum oC 
y by our government, to inquire for facts and opinions* 
r> make experiments. If it should be judged praetica-r 
iier this, another appropriation should be made to C9^< 

5 
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8 good plan into effect Whatever the apparatus might hi 
whether life-boats of the best construction, or guns, or moi 
tars for throwing ropes, it should be mounted on carriagei 
supplied with harness, and placed in the charge of aom 
humane and responsible individual, or at the direction of th 
town-authorities. From the interest felt by the respectaU 
inhabitants of this part of the coast, in the safety of mei 
and sometimes females, thus exposed to desperate hazard 
and sufferings under their eyes, I am persuaded that di 
most laudable exertions would ever be made for their safeil] 
For my own part, if I were to be shipwrecked, I wod 
willingly trust myself to the care of the hardy and human 
individuals whom I have known in this .vicinity. Thoi 
alone who have had experience in the delicate task of eoo 
ducting a common boat through the surf and over th 
breakers, can now be trusted to transport men to the lan4 
even when the sea is but in a moderate state of agitatioft^ 
but if life«boats were at hand, other arms might be employe^ 
in an emergency, beside those of the most akilM fiih» 
men. 



CHAPTER VII. 

K«w-Yoik — ^Books — ^The Apparatus of Literatare— Coi 

with Booksellers on Public Taste, 6cc. — A Friend returned . 
Tour to Europe — Foreign Feelings and Ignorance respecting 
rica — Varying aspects of the Streets of the Metropolis — Impni 
from observing them. 

< 

It is strange to see how much better the public tasH 
often understood by booksellers than authors; and 
what certainty they can sometimes foretel the fate of a 
after hearing only a brief description of it, or after gla 
at the table of contents or the title-page, than the 
who studied and laboured over the pages for months 
years, and lay awake whole nights to cut and piece It 
conformity with the state of society. This fact, which il^ 
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De can doubt after proper inquiry, is so much in opposition to. 
Dmnion rules applying to other subjects, that I sought light 
a it while in New- York. We always should expect to 
Dd a tailor better acquainted with the size of his customers* 
boulders than anybody else, and more likely to discover 
whether a coat be too narrow to fit, too long in the sleeyes, 
r too tight under the arms. But it is not so with your author 
ad his work. He deliberates for weeks or months upon 
is subject, then upon his plan, then on the size of his book, 
le mode and time for its appearance ; and afler having 
xed all these, and changed his intention over and over 
^ain, and at length completed his work as he finally deter- 
nines, he is the most anxious man in the nation till he 
tscertains whether he has succeeded or failed. This he 
low feels utterly unable to judge of, until he has facts to 
bnn an opinion upon, and actually sees whether or not his 
look has sold. But not so with the bookseller. He has 
nles, or instinct, or some other guide, by which he oAen can 
judge of the fate of a work, before it has been grasped after 
)r rejected by a single customer ; and, as if by some secret 
(iectrieity, a uniform presentiment concerning a book some- 
imes pervades the whole trade from the moment of its ap- 
>earance, or even from a very early period after its an- 
ouncement. 

There are cases in which they have experience to refer 
>, and then they may prejudge as we might the shoemaker, 
iio had pinched us in the toes, and was about to shoe a 
^hbour with still larger feet than our own. But, in the 
^eat majority of cases, the bulk of the booksellers do not 
iiow the author, or are not well acquainted with the subject 
H which he writes, or both, and therefore cannot judge of 
^hat is to come from what has happened. 

To show what kind of satisfaction I got from some oon- 
ersation on books during my stay in New- York, I wUl 
ive a brief recapitulation of what I heard in some of the 
Hnting-offices and book-stores. Some of these are exceed- 
^ly large and rich ; and the grand review of the whole 
biographic park and batteries of the capital is worthy 
r the attention of an intelligent traveller. The xaoBt mag* 
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«• presses in the world are racking and groaning in a 
.^ifldred different streets, from Messrs. Harper's mammoth 
power-press downwards, like so many mills for grinding tlw 
wheat, bran, and shorts with which even the almost insatia- 
ble literary appetiie of the American public is surfeited 
The four or five principal stereotype-foundries are also 
very large establishments, some of which are connected 
with t3rpe-foundrie8, and printing-offices of twenty and thir^ 
presses. 

^ My friend,*' said a most intelligent and yirtuons Somfc 
American just from Europe, on entering a spacious room 
where two rows of men were casting types in the old waji 
one at a time; **my friend, despotism will never prenl 
against us." On being introduced, however, into a plafli 
where twenty boys, with machines, were doing the work of 
ibrty men, he was lost in surprise and pleasure, and declartd ' 
that he almost pitied the poor despots who had to conteil 
against such weapons so rapidly forged, and so irresistible* 
The truth is, we ought to exhibit the press to our childnib ' 
as a machine little understood, and consequently mock 
abused. It would be an improving lesson to every child til ^ 
be led to the village printing-office once a year, and heir : 
comments on the nature, history, and uses of this gpreat iam{ ' 
plement of civilization, morality, and religion. ^ 

But to return to book-store conversation. ^Haveyot^ 
seen the new number of this magazine ? Ic is astonishiofM'^ 
popular. The publisher had but one course to pursue, wm- 
he took the right one. He had not capital enough to S[ 
a large sum at once, to pay an editor of known talents, 
therefore could not expect his support from the les 
So he got it up as handsomely as he knew how, and 
taken measures to have it well puffed in the newspa] 
The consequence is, that he has had great success.' 
saw this publisher ; and remarked to him that his merits, 
I had understood, were generally acknowledged. Yes, 
replied, he had taken good care about that. It would be 
rain, he said, if any man should expect his works to 
esteemed, if the newspapers did not commend them 
and over again ; and to secure this end means most be 
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** If I should lie down under my counter, and expect the 
public to give me credit for my merits, they would never 
know or care whether I had any or not They would not 
know whether it was a man or a dog there in the dark. So 
I have given my numbers as good an appearance and as 
great a variety as possible, and now shall be able to do 
what I please, with such patronage as I enjoy.** I expressed 
a hope that his periodical would soon aim to exceed the best 
of its class in other countries. Yes, he hoped it would be 
an honour to our own, by having no superior in the world. 
He had taken great pains to get such paper as is used in 
England, and was to put a cover on the next number of the 

same colour and devices as the London , which was 

'*' extremely elegant, and universally admired. Literature^ 
. thought 1, has abundant reason to smile at her prospects In 
,'' ^ America, or rather to laugh at them ! Lucky that none of 
the foreign tourists were present to tell this story abroad ! 

" Tou may blame us as much as you please,** said another 
publisher ; ^^ I have no more public spirit, perhaps, than the 
rest of my craft, but T have at least no objection to my books 
having real merit, or to their being written by Americans. 
At any rate, I have made some exertions to secure both, 
and paid a good deal of money. But all the blame does 
^ ' not rest with us. We must sell our books, or we must stop 
printing : that is very clear. If then there is nobody to in^ 
^ • lonn the public of the merits of different works, how will 
^"^fliey ever know them! Yon literary gentlemen do not 
^' ^ ertablish reviews in which the public place much confideneoy 
^P and, what is worse, you do not read one half the books 
^'^ which appear while they are fresh, as you say, for want of 
^^ time. You must setde that with your consciences — I do 
k<i ' not pretend to judge you. You will not attempt to improve 
^^P fir even to direct public taste, and have left it to itself and 
»^- to us. Now judge whether we have done our duty better ' 
rits ttiim yourselves or not. We had to begin with a low taste, 
le&woA have had to raise it, if it has been raised. Well, we 
^ ^iid it in what we believe to be the only way in our power; 
^ ^We have always endeavoured to print as good books as the 
:0^ ^lic could be brought to read, and have more than onee 
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overshot our mark, perhaps^ without ever falling below it 
The result thus far has been a perceptible and general im- 
provement in certain classes of books; and as we an 
encouraged in pursuiug our course, we intend to persist in it| 
and hope to see still more important results. 

**But to give you an idea," continued the bookseller, ^ol 
the form and circumstances under which public taste i^ 
pears to our craft. A publisher, perhaps, pays a young mu 
who has a profession and leisure a hundred dollars to maki 
a volume of newspaper scraps, and put some odd name to 
it : or he'll meet with a manuscript of the Adventures d 
Timothy Terrible, or some other well-known individmlti 
and will bargain with the author for it. By the time i 
has been out a fortnight, we have orders for the whab 
edition, and half another. A correspondent writes from tlii 
South, — The £fty Timothy T. received, and please send oi 
seventy-five more. From the North we get, — Please senA 
on receipt of this, one hundred copies of Tim. TeniUfc 
— P.S. By first boat 

*' Well, we think we'll try a little more American literatonb 
as that appears to be rising. Come, we'll give 'em soma* 
thing a little solid. So we come out, we will suppose, wilk 
a learned work on the History, Character, and Conditkmsl 
the Crim Tartars, past, present, and to come ; and 
simultaneously with the Life and Writings of General 
body, one of the greatest men in our Republican hisUn^ 
the property of the nation. For each of these we'll snppotfl 
we pay eight hundred dollars, — cash, you understaiA 
Well, our customers, in about ten days, begin to wiite^ 
Send us no more Generals or Crim Tartars. They dorf 
go down. — ^N.B. Too dry and too true. (xentlemeD« #1 
•end you back forty-nine Crim Tartars and all the GenonMj 
They don't suit our market Now mind, here's two oelii|l 
volumes: investment on each about three thousand, jot 
thirty-five hundred dollars, including copy-right Well, tbi^ 
are good books, that is, so people say ; and they tell 
along, one here and one there. But here comes in 
Squire Jones, or Colonel West, or some such gentlemaiii 
takes one of these books. * Well,' he says, * here^s m 
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Fo^glad to see. I know the author^ sir, and he's a man of 

sterling meriL Why I knew him when your father was so 

high. Yes, sur, 4hat book ought to sell — it will sell — don't 

you find it so !' ^ Why, yes, colonel, I suppose it would, If 

eyerybody had your penetration. How many shall I send 

you r * Oh, oh, why, I donH know, I have no time to read 

just now ; but perhaps FU call in some time when I have* 

. I suppose I can get it any day this month, can't I V ' Yet, 

. Fm afraid so, or next year either.' Well, Dr. Studious 

; expresses his pleasure at the appearance of a book so pro- 

i iband on the Grim Tartars. ' Come here, sir, I'll sit 

1 down and tell you what I know about the author and his 
; ftithful investigations into his subject.' ' Why, doctor,' 

2 itys I, * I think you had better read the book, and give me 
t a short pithy recommendation of it for the information of the 
;.pQbiic My own opinion is already made up.' *Why, 

3 nr,' says the doctor, * I have a share in a library,, where I 
>i expect to find it ; and if I should want it, perhaps youll 

have a cheaper edition by-and-by.' 
:i ^Now so it goes ; and while I'm talking with one of the 
ig learned gentlemen, two or three men come in, and Want 
^ eight or ten Timothy Terribles a piece ; and the amount of 
31 it is, that while we must wait two or perhaps three years to 
n get a profit of six or seven hundred dollars on an investment 
of thirty-five hundred, in six months we run off two editions 
y of a work that we've got up for six hundred dollars eachf 
^^ and have cleared, perhaps, a thousand, besides the stereo^ 
i; type-plates ready for more. Encouraging solid literature 
t; and American authors is a good thing to talk about, it sounds 
^ very well ; and I should like much to practise it more and 
I. lK)re* It is easy to say, O, its all the publisher's fault, — 
^^m've no business to print such trash, and you should not 
^go out of the country so much for books. But here yon 
fiee are the facts. Now what are you going to do in such 
ft case? 

: ** Go and ask the learned and the good, the intelligent 
ind the influential, why they can't take the trouble to 
%l:amine works as they appear, or before, and let their 
•ountiynien know which are good and which bad. A few 
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just commendations would seal the success of good worki 
and good writers, now overlooked and unknown ; and a h% 
good death-blows against bad books would kill, along wkl 
the works, their authors, and perhaps the taste which ani 
tains them." 

^ I want ten Timothy Terrible,'' said a customer, intei 
rupting the spealier. " Excuse me, sir," said he, braakiii| 
off, ** for talking so long about this matter. I only want I 
let you understand that it is not all the fault of the bocdi 
sellers. Hadn't you better take twenty copies, sir ?" 

An intelligent, pure, and warm-hearted friend, just landei 
from Europe, grasped my hand at a comer. Amid the basd 
of Broadway, he had recognised my countenance ; and en 
of the thousands of names which must have struck his ean 
since we had met, he found mine ready on his tongue, fib 
one still near his heart. What feelings such a meeting ex 
cites. How gratifying to find such a friend, though ehangedl 
yet the same. His observant eyes, how much ihey moi 
have seen ; his discriminating and original mind, how mueh 
it must have accomplished in dividing the gold fiom tlw 
dross ; his rich memory, how its stores must have beai< 
enlarged 1 His grasp and his eye told how foreign sceofltj 
bad warmed his heart for home, and assured me- that I hal ' 
a key to all its treasures. 

^ The view I have taken of Europe," said he, **has pi 
my mind into new trains of thought, in which I have befl^ 
indulging during my voyage homeward. And what a cow 
panion is the sea, what associates are the waves and stonfl|: 
for one who is occupied with subjects of interest and i» 
portance ! The United States, imperfectly known aa thflf 
are, exercise a most powerful sway upon the noost iafluodi^ 
mmds of Europe. They constantly contemplate us, 
admire and hope, through a crooked glass and misty wt^ 
Their views are very imperfect; their conceptions 
and often erroneous ; and we have as much reason, pe; 
to regret the over-estimates made of us on some points, 
the oversight of our advantages or merits, on others. I 
to say that the best informed men of Britam appear, so 
as I can speak from knowledge^ exceedingly ill acquai 
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the geography as well as the institutions and state of 
ity in this country. We are, indeed, perhaps, too much 
ned to be surprised at this and to pity it. We converse 
ngland with every advantage, because our very school* 
is, as well as our libraries, were English, until within our 
recollection ; and many of us in our earliest years were 
ht more of their history, geography, biography, and even 
^iastical and political affairs, than of our own. But their 
se of education, in all its grades, has little more refer- 
to America than it had ^before Columbus sailed from 
n. Their instructors want teaching before they can be 
petent on this branch of knowledge ; and whence then 
possible for the people to be well informed of our con- 
n ? Our teachers, on the contrary, our fathers and our 
itrymen, until recently, have directed almost all their 
ition to foreign lands, and read only foreign books, 
m therefore intelligent men in England, Scotland, and 
md expressed their surprise at my familiarity with 
lish books and men, the geography and scenery of the 
rtry, I could not but feel that they over-estimated it, 
luse they contrasted it with their own ignorance of 
srica. 

We ought to exert ourselves more than we do to inform 
European brethren concerning our country and our- 
es, to remove erroneous impressions, and prevent their 
Qg into new mistakes. But how shall this be done! 
11 we send them our periodical publications or our 
b ? Which of them would do us justice, and at the 
It time be instructive to them ? In far too many of our 
en an affectation of foreign sentiments and foreign style 
oves every American feature from their productions, while 
there the perverted views and degraded language of the 
level from which they have lately risen would at once 
lead and disgust a person seeking for information con- 
iing our state and society. Some publications we have 
B elevated tone, and a just and commanding influence at 
16 and abroad. But these are either scientific or devoted 
terature in general, or at least so much more designed 
he use of ourselves than ai odiers, that they would not 
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serve their purpose. Foreigners are ignorant of the ven 
elements of our society. They need to know the indl 
viduals of whom it is composed, and comprehend the mDtu 
action and reaction of domestic life and the piihlic institi 
tions. They can neither conjecture at the application a 
our laws to our circumstances, nor understand what weri 
the circumstances which required them ; much less can thn 
explain the effects which are produced. They wonder i 
us, as at a new specimen of mechanism ; and our cooBti; 
excites as ill-defined admiration as did the ship May-flows 
among ^e Indians of Massachusetts Bay, when the Pilgrial 
arrived on the coast. They are slow to ascertain di 
causes of its motion, and never can resolve the forces tj 
which it is impelled. Still, here is the object constantlj 
before them ; and the more they gaze the more they are in 
terested. Now I do not see how they are to be taugiil 
otherwise than as an apprentice learns his trade. Familial 
ize them with the ordinary details, as we are faraiiiarizei 
with our own society in childhood. Do we not understan 
Scottish life at different periods of history, through the familii 
scenes presented by Scott, better than we could learn thei 
from almost any investigation we might make into histof] 
and legislation ! Let some of their intelligent men conn 
and spend months in our families, conforming to the custosi 
of the people, and observing, without preconceived opinkM 
how society goes on. After sufficient attention to M 
practical operation of our system, they would be able I 
enlighten others in the grammar of our society. Until thii 
or some equally simple and sensible measure shall b 
adopted, we shall be overrated by some, underrated hi 
many, and annually inspected by tourists, who will by tmf 
make us laughing-stocks and objects of disgust to ouiaelfd| 
and others. 

*^ But, seriously, this subject has struck me with mnfl 
force. All misrepresentations of us are injurious at hoi 
and abroad. It is of immense consequence to the woil 
that all mankind should see what we know of the ancefl 
with which political, civil, and religious liberty have been p 
to in effectual, harmonious^ and most happy operation 
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Tbty ought to know,— what they certainly would if 
y knew us well,*^that all men may live in the enjoyment 
a similar state of society, whenever circumstances shall 
ible ti»em to try it. They would see, too, that our system 
not necessarily unfriendly to learning in any of its de- 
*es; that influence is not necessarily denied to the good 
1 allowed to the bad ; that the tendency of things in any 
pect is not to degradation. On the contrary, they would 
m that knowledge and virtue, being indispensable to the 
te, and vice and* debasement of every kind dangerous to 
vate, because to public interests, the strongest motives 
St in such a country to cultivate the purest virtue, and to 
fuse the utmost knowledge, while facilities, before un- 
fwuj are daily offered for the propagation of both. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



^ew-Tofrk continiVBd — Foreign Residents and VisUers-^Foreign 

^ooks. 



NsW-YoRK i», indeed^ multum in parvo, and contains noi 
ly individuals from most of the travelling nations of the 
rth, but societies of French, Spaniards, Germans, Italians, 
B., of considerable extent. For these and others theire 
e particular haunts. It is no longer necessary to go 
road to see the habits of Europeans : by proper means, a 
ntleman may procure an introduction to respectable and 
endiy foreign residents, whose domestic arrangements 
ow much of the peculiarities of their respective coun- 
es ; while at several boarding-houses, hotels, and eating- 
(uses, by taking a single meal, you may get a lively 
etch of several distant countries at a time. The latest 
mers from Europe and Asia are generally to be seen or 
ard of at Delmonico's in th« course of ** ordinary** hours ; 
d a person has only to keep his eyes and ears open to get 
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some of the ideas they bring with them of the counteaan 
dress, language, manners, and habits of many of his br^hi 
of the human race whom he will never see. Now and tb 
an individual may be found among our countrymen w 
takes peculiar pleasure in bringing such peculiarilioi 
light 

Such was an old bachelor I could name, of an apparenl 
ascetic character, who always looks grave, and nei 
smiles. He is very thin, with a sour look, and go 
wrapped up carefully to the ears, so that he seem» to i 
always cold, let the weather be never so pleasant, si 
displeased even if things go on never so welL He tak 
pains to draw foreigners into conversation by using son 
word in their language in speaking to a waiter; an 
though he cannot speak a sentence in any foreign toogiu 
with attentive looks and occasional grunts and nods, make 
them suppose he comprehends all they say, and will some 
times sit and hear one talk a half hour without betrayioi 
his ignorance of what is spoken. 

Others, and more rational men, I have known, who liked 
occasionally to resort to such places to familiarize theo- 
selves with the languages and habits of different countriai* 
This may be made a useful practice ; for as the mind iv* 
proves by exercise, so does the heart by expanding its fed* 
ings, and indulging benevolence towards many and vaiioai 
subjects. No one can spend a few moments in the sociiV 
of intelligent and virtuous foreigners, without strongly tti^ 
izing that the study of man is to be pursued among ^ 
species, and not in a library. There is often great eq^ 
sure to the youth in bringing him into contact unguarddjf ' 
with all foreigners he may meet ; but if he is to be tafl|^' 
living languages, I would by all means put him among p^ 
sons of pure character who speak them, that he might applf 
his views to a legitimate object, viz. the acquisition of ^ 
able facts. 

One is not likely to realize the number of books in fotti^ 
languages annually demanded in our country, until he t^ 
veys such of the stores as are principally devoted to M 
sale of them. Compared with floods of our own bookii^ 
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Iptrne they form but a smaD stream ; but yet they are more 
knerouB than would be supposed. It is a pity that there 
ve among them so many of the vicious French novels ; but 
Hijpight be expected that the injudicious instruction of so 
'iumy of our youth in a language, which is improperly re* 
.garded by many parents as a merely ornamental accom- 

ehinent, without any care being taken to make it an intro- 
tion to profitable associates or useful books, would natu- 
«Aily lead too many to dangerous sources of amusement, 
truth probably is, that many a French author, unintelli- 
le to the parent, is in the hands of a child whose fondness 
iot it arises from a less commendable source than a love oi 
fainiog knowledge. O, this business of learning modem 
iaoguages is full of abuses. One abuse, however, some- 
^es prevents a greater one. It is a comfort, in this view, 
<to reflect, that probably not one in ten of those who pretend 
to leam French ever reads it ; and not one in fifty, perhaps, 
liver speaks it. 

A great deal of science comes into the country in French 
Ikooks, and our physicians are, to a good extent, I believe, 
benefited by it, and of course the people. From Germany 
4re now import a great many Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
^vorks at very low prices, so that multitudes of instructers, 
ents, and private gentlemen are, and many more may 
furnished with classics, and the Scriptures, in their origi- 
i6, for moderate sums, which would have been most cheer- 
7 paid by some of my friends in years past, and sufiiced 
fill libraries which were unfortunately too empty. When- 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin shall be as generally taught, 
easily learnt, and as practically used as they may be, 
supply of this branch of literature must be swelled many 
es beyond its present bounds. 

The French and German novels form a pernicious mass 

books, of vast amount, annually disgorged by the press, 

n a world that is rendered the more truly poor the richer 

is in such productions. The German light literature (as 

is called), thanks to their sublimated and ghost-making 

, is so strange and uncouth that it can scarcely be 

ight to touch this world, and therefore produces but little 

6 
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direct evil influence upon men's lives. Their novels tend \OJ^i\ 
draw off the mind to " nonentities and quiddities ;" and w {^ 
it is chiefly objects of sense which, when improperly pre- f] 
sented, tend to evil, there is a negative advantage in those j| 
ridiculous phantasies which possess no positive excellence^ ^|j 
To look at the machinery of such works, you might think 'i, 
them weapons raised to afliict the world ; but they are M (,, 
crooked and wavering in the hand, that it is but seldom tfaey |j 
can be made to hit it to injure. Their writers waste tirne^ {^ 
it is true, for their readers ; and by removing the enclosurei i^ 
and land-marks of probability and common sense, ton i^ 
minds, like cattle, into estrays \ but still they do not infiir ^, 
riate and madden them as the novel-writers of Francfti^ 
Many of these are notoriously vicious and corruptiif ^ 
at the present day ; for coming down to society as it ii| ^j, 
packing ofl" ghosts, and releasing virtues, vices, and epitheli ||^ 
£rom the personifications in which they have been bound hf iy 
the Germans, they lead up the most corrupt characteiii |^ 
arrayed in attractive garbs, and think that whoever cttL 
sugar over the blackest flend can make the best book ^ 
Booksellers themselves, who deal out such works to ov i. 
public, sometimes shudder, like apothecaries, at the dead^l' 
nature of their poisonous wares. ^ 

I visited a vessel just from Scotland, with about one hat ^ 
dred and fifty passengers ; and, oh ! the inquiries coDceifr i]^ 
ing friends, and news, and luggage, and children^— ^ai[ 
broad dialect I And then the groups of Swiss and 
emigrants who move about in strange raiment, genenllflt^ 
taking the middle of the streets, in Indian file, gazing, Mj 
from their frequency, no longer a gazing-stock — cocked )M\ 
long queues, breeches justified on round their hauncheS|i 
if never to come off. I have heard people complain in Ail I 
country of what** poor folks'' must do. But in Emofi 
they find, through necessity, they can do ten times more. Il 
•aw one day a crowd in the street, caused by a momentiif L.'^ 
obstruction. I examined it in passing, and found that M ' 
Alsatian woman, with a monstrous bundle upon her hfl4 
and an infant in her arms, had suddenly stopped to pin tl*' 
fr^ck of one of the children who were accompanying }0l 
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nd this she at length effected with all her embarrassments^ 
Old proceeded as if it were no extraordinary thing. 

When we observe the movements of men near at hand, 
le motives of their exertions and the results in which they 
ad oflen excite our laughter ; while, if we contemplate them 
cm a distance, and especially in large bodies, there is 
\en something impressive and even exalted in the emotions 
hich we experience. The very greatness of the mass, 
ke the mountain or the sea, swells the mind which embraces 
» and keeps its faculties, like so many arms and hands, in 
state of tension, which, if not distressing, is at least so tire- 
>nie as to remove all disposition to ridicule. When we 
3scend to some little subject, the mind finds its powers in 
great measure unoccupied ; and as this is an unnatural 
:ate, it seeks employment in making deeper investigations 
nd new combinations, which, in the case of a subject 
bounding in such self-contradictions and unreasonableness 
3 man, must inevitably lead one to pity and another to ridi« 
ale. Historians and warriors understand this matter, and 
ndeavour to keep the eye of the world or of posterity fixed 
pen men in masses, or on individuals at a distance. They 
den obscure, conceal, patch up, or pervert the truth, by 
epresenting the individuals in any thing but their every^lay 
ress. 

There is much that is ludicrous in the motley crowds 
ashing through Broadway at different hours ; but when the 
ity is seen in one view, the sight is a solemn one. If you 
.re called to depart, or if you by any chance arrive, in the 
lead of night, the vacancy and silence of the streets are ex-t 
«edingly impressive. Ti^o hundred and forty thousand 
leople obeying the laws of' nature at least in repose. The 
lead of night, strictly speaking, lasts but a very short time 
n the principal thoroughfares ; for the termination of the 
play at about twelve, and of fashionable parties at one, keeps 
op a rumbling of carriages for an hour or two, until the most 
remote routes have been performed, and the horses are re- 
tamed to their stables. After this is over, half hours and 
even hours of almost total silence sometimes intervene, while 
the watchman, in the dome of the City Hall, proclaims tQ 
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the ears of the sick and the watchful that another day ii 
approaching, whether desired or apprehended by them* 

A cannon is fired at break of day on Governor's Island ; 
but before this the lines of milk, bread, and butchers' caiti 
are in motion, and some come rattling down the island fhmi 
above, while others are collecting at the ferries on the Loii| 
Island and Jersey shores, and all are soon dinning the streeti. 
From the heights of Brooklyn you may hear their rattling, 
increasing from feehle beginnings, until, joined by the drayi 
proceeding from the north to the south part of the city ti 
their stands, it swells into an imintermitted roar, like tfai 
sound of Niagara at Queenston, to stop not till midnij^ 
Some time afler daylight, while the lamps at the steamboil 
docks are still glimmering, and those in the streets whidbi 
by mistake, have had oil enough, the first smoke begins U 
rise from the houses of labourers in the upper wards. Sobm 
five or ten early risers are just putting sparks to wood a 
eoal; and their example is so contagious, that fires an 
speedily blazing in every house and almost every chimnqi 
in the city. In the cold season this is a singular sight ; and 
when the wind is from the south in the morning, the heafj 
cloud which generally overhangs the city is blown ikhIIi 
ward, leaving the Battery in the light of the sun, while maq 
of the other parts are deeply obscured. Soon after smuM 
floods of daily emigrants from the upper wards, meeting as 
Broadway and Canal-street, pour down to the wharvesy tlM 
mechanics' shops, and the houses in building, many of thai 
with convenient little tin-kettles, containing their dinners anfl 
preparations for heating them, all bound to their work 
Then come the clerks of all degrees, the youngest general^ 
first : and these, in an hour or therebouts, give place to thflil 
masters, who flow down with more dignity, but scaieel| 
less speed, to the counting-rooms of the commercial street 
hundreds of them, especially in unfavourable weather, in tbl 
omnibuses, which render the street so dangerous now $ti 
at three or four o'clock in the afternoon. Ere these crowA 
have disappeared, they become crossed and mingled wJ4 
some of the fourteen thousand children who go to the pubM 
and primary schools at nine, and an unknown numbeir wM 



frequent the private schoals of all sorts. Then are seen 
also the students of Columbia College and the University^ 
the medicals in winter hurrying to Barclay-street, lawyers, 
clients, and witnesses gathering about the City Hall, the 
Ifarine, and Ward Courts, with a set of spectators generally 
selected from those classes who have been ruined by the 
same process which is about to be repeated in the name of 
Ihe State. A burnt child dreads the fire, but a singed cat 
loves the chimney-comer. 

The apple-women and orange-men at St. Paul's see a 
motley crowd passing from ten till twelve ; and if it be a 
showery day, the shop-keepers have a good deal of conver- 
sation with chance visiters stepping in for shelter. Afler this, 
if the sky permits (for bad walking is but a small objection), 
the fashionable promenading begins ; and the window-glass 
has full employment in reflecting the forms and colours of 
dresses which vary with the moon. The movements of the 
erowd are now at common time, instead of the double quick 
step by which the business-man is distinguished. A stranger 
would think that New- York was a city of idleness, gayety, 
md wealth. But let him turn down almost any street at 
the right or left, and enter some of the dwellings of the in> 
4n8trious poor, and he would find all were not rich or un- 
^Meupied; let him glance at the chambers of others, and he 
[Would be convinced that some are wretched and in want of 
things. Yet he need not blame too severely the ^ay and 
iDg for being so regardless of the sufferers near them ; they 
>w not of their existence, or realize not their own ability 
[to aid them. All parents do not estimate the value of en- 
fting practical and systematic benevolence upon their 
of education, and rather teach their children by example 
despise the poor, than to regard them as beings offering 
ggiittasions of moral self-improvement to the rich. 
■J Bat it would be too long to tell all the aspects and fiuctu- 
: M)iis of the currents for a single day in the capital, or even 
t;-^ trace the course of a single drop, like myself, circulating 
tour round the system. It is enough that the clocks and 
ihes go on with their seconds and hours as if they 
no appointments for firiendly or formal visils; bo 
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periods of payment, for persons who would prefer to keep 
their sixpences or their thousands ; no departures or anivab 
of cargoes, no changes in stocks — ^in short, as if prosperity 
or adversity, wealth or poverty, joy or disappointment were 
not decided by every revolution of the hands for thousands 
of anxious individuals. ^ 

It is a solemn reflection, after the bustle has passed, and 
the traveller again contemplates empty streets and noiselea i 
pavements, deserted stores and silent wharves, while weaiy i 
bones are resting, the anxious busy at their dreams, and the ; 
sick and dying, or their attendants, alone conscious "of the \ 
hour, that two hundred and forty thousand persons have 
spent another day. The time has rapidly passed, but in it 
how many millions of property have changed hands ; wiut 
applications of capital have been determined upon, wfaiflh 
will increase the comforts of whole districts of coimtiy; 
what plans have been devised by consummate commercU jii 
skill; how many a generous deed has been done wilk 
wealth honourably obtained ; how many a piece of goU 
added to the miser's hoard ! In that short space of timi 
how many a tear has been shed by parting friends ; hov 
many a smile made by those who have returned ; how maiif L 
a foreigner has first touched the soil of America ; how nuof 
a traveller, like me, has closed his visit to this busy city! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FMhions and old Fashions in Trayelling^New-York Harboup-SA* 
treat of Washington's Army from Long Island — The East Rinrr 
Low State of Agriculture caused by our defective Education— Hi 
Gate — Long Island Sound. 

The rapidity of our steamboats and raihx)ad cars depiifti 
us of a great many interesting sights and agreeable reflee^f 
tions, and prevent us from becoming particularly acquatellf ' 
witb any part of our country. The improved vehicles i^ 
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lly have their advantages ; but ^vhile I acknowledge 
dent fact, 1 am not forgetful of those belonging to 
and slower modes. I am fond indeed, now and Uien, 
ime permits, and an interesting region invkes, of 
every thing which modem fashion approves in the 
r, and betaking myself to a country stage-coach or 
r*s wagon, and feel delight in the rattling wheels and 
Ithful jolting motion of a stony hill ; and sometimes 
mount the saddle, and take the road at break of day, 
off on foot in company with some chance fellow- 
r, to earn an appetite by a long walk before break- 
am so unfortunate as to have sprung from a race of 
sers, unacquainted with the luxuries of morning naps, 
fer from an infirmity that makes me love morning 
athletic exercise. I can congratulate a city friend 
certain prospect he has that his children will never 
) lamentable a state of existence as that in which I 
self, when I hanker after pure breezes and dewy 
one of my paroxysms, and when so far from finding 
ly for my afflictions, can scarcely make anybody im- 
i what I mean when I talk about it. My city friends^ 
v^ell say, have no reason to apprehend that they or 
their descendants will ever be exposed to such a 
: it is not in their blood, and the name of it is un- 
in their vocabulary, else so rich in asthenic terms, 
lose whose scientific repast it is to converse of all dis- 
rom the com produced by fashionable shoes to the 
i spine, and the head deformed in infancy by lying 
side, while the nurse was asleep, and the mother at 
itre, even they know not the complaint to which I 
ie. 

e said a great deal about myself, and the nonde- 
isorder with which I am affected ; and yet I have 
I the extent to which it sometimes proceeds: for 
ight be danger that instead of being gratified with my 
)untry retreats in the spring, I should be packed ofif 
ij as a confirmed Bedlamite, to a hospital. To 
rs, however, I may confess, that one reason why I 
les shun fashionable vehicles in my journeys is, thai 
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I wish to avoid fashionable society, and revive the memor 
of past days, and of men who have long since ceased I 
tread the world. I confess that this fact is sufficient to fin 
feit for me all claim to fashionable esteem. 

What ! prefer the history of our grandfathers, that pUufl 
unornamented, unsophisticated set, who were too straight^ 
ward to allow of any variety in their existence, and so uadl 
viatmg in habits as to admit of nothing romantic : that nei 
80 profoundly ignorant of modern refmements, so stubbonl 
attached to simple habits and plain speech, and the leaf 
worthy of the exalted, the faskionable generation which hi 
succeeded it ! 

These remarks may prepare my readers for my singuli 
voyage down Long Island Sound. This I undertook in 
•loop, which having unloaded a cargo of wood» was on k 
return to the mouth of Connecticut River. The last tims 
had come up the Sound I had travelled in a steamboat, n 
at such a rate as to regret our swift speed, while oUm 
around were condemning the machinery, the boiler, the hd 
the mechanics who had done their best to produce a raet 
and the master and men who navigated her. Feeling in tk 
humour for an old-fashioned passage through the Em 
River, I was pleased to find a vessel so much to my miM 
and flattered myself that, with the wind then blowing, 
should be able to scan the shores at my leisure. I looki 
at the round bows of the sloop, and then at the old sails all 
the light-handed crew. By beating with a long leg and 
short one, she might tack and tack without making too mod 
head-way, and perhaps reach Throg*s Neck in time to wfl 
for the morning tide ; that is, after a passage of about si 
hours. The steamboat which I might have chosen mofi 
off and out of sight, while our hopeful crew were waiting I 
see a Frenchman's monkeys stop dancing on the dock» dkl 
which,— -and fifteen minutes spent in rolling up sleeves as 
shoving the sloop out, — we committed ourselves to di 
deep. 

It would take me long to describe the appearanee i 
Brooklyn Heights at sunset, as seen from certain points i 
dis water below, or to convey to a stranger an idea of U 
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Dore delightful aspect to one who at sunrise walks 
its then shady paths. Though, like the beautiful 
s of Hoboken, they are often crowded in the after^ 
like them they are unseen and unthought of in the 
ng, when only they are truly delightful. The Bay of 
ifork is oAen compared with that of Naples ; and from 
isions I have seen in some of the newspapers (which 
Imitted to be the most authentic records in the world), 
t greatly transcend it in some important particulars. 
r as I have been able to compare the two, I am de- 
y of the opinion that the bay of our commercial me- 
s is incomparably before that of Naples in eels and 
&sh, and that this point of superiority vastly outweighs 
ere circumstance tliat the latter is thirty miles wide* 
apri and Ischia, instead of Governor's and Gibb^ 
3, Vesuvius in the place of Paulus Hook, and a range 
mtains for the Jersey shore. I therefore bade adieu 
city with les j regret when I recollected that her com- 
J enterprise and prosperity are so great, and her pros- 
so brilliant, as to induce the simple to presume that 
equally peerless in every thing else, and to have 
d for her a character which fate has decreed she can 
possess. The truth is, like a village beauty, New- 
is believed by her admirers to be the paragon of 
e, taste, and all things ; because she e^^cels the known 
in what they think of greater value. 
! passage of Hell Gate is very interesting under certain 
istance%. When the sun is low, either at morning or 
g, the sloping light has a pretty eflect among the 
1 green lawns, the weeping willows, the tasteful man^ 
and the little white boat and bathing-houses, on the 
n shore of the bay. As the sloop, under the cheer- 
luence of a brisk breeze, stretches from side to side, in 
)urs to stem the current, these objects are presented 
eye under a great variety of aspects ; and the turbu^ 
)f the water rushing over the rocks at the Gate, so 
e agitated crowd of the city streets, redoubles in the 
er's mind the beauties of the tranquil scenes on shore. 
3k, therefore, on the retired retreat of the merchant 
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with some participation of the pleasure enjoyed by tl 
family groups, now and then seen rambling at leisure akx 
the rocks, or seated upon the grass near the margin of i 
tranquil bay, which often reflects the features of that attn 
live scene. 

If night begins to close around us, or if a threateBi 
thunder-shower assails us in this remarkable pass, we m 
have some faint idea of those scenes of dread and dang 
which have here been so often experienced by vesn 
under the equinox, or in a violent hurricane. What 1 1 
verse to the tranquil enjoyments of the summer residM 
must be presented by the signal of distress heard at ni( 
between claps of thunder, or to the gay party on the roc 
by the coroner's jury sitting in the arbour^ over the body 
some shipwrecked stranger. 

Kip's Bay reminded me so strongly of the retreat 
General Washington from Long Island, that my imaginat 
depicted several of the painful scenes which followed it, 
we sailed along near the spot where they had occun 
The guardian care of Providence over our feeble army \ 
plainly shown at several important epochs of our Revi 
tionary War, but in no case, I believe, more conspieooi 
than when the British were ready to destroy or to captor 
on Long Island. The hasty redoubts and embankmei 
now fast disappearing there under the plough and the sti 
inspector's rod, attest the zeal with which the patrk 
militia of the neighbouring states laboured for the defei 
of the capital ; but nothing can give a lively picture of 
trying circumstances of the time but the few aged surfiv 
of that period. 

" I was a mere boy," said a venerable friend, " but heal 
that the city was in danger, sat up late at night to ( 
bullets, and in the morning hurried off without leave, to] 
the army. I spent part of the first night of my active ( 
vice standing sentinel on one of the advanced stations n 
Flatbush, during a tremendous thunder-storm, the lightn 
of which shone on the enemy's tents and arms, then in 
view. Of course I had time to make my own reflection! 
war, and the desperate condition of the country.'' W 
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aid of a thick mist, which covered the moyements 
army, our retreat would have been discovered, and 
»n a general attack. The outposts had been ordered 
3pt occupied till the last, and then to be given up. 
5ome of the troops were yet waiting to embark, how- 
e commander of one of them, who had misunderstood 
er, marched down to the shore. He was ordered 
y back ; and, strange as it may seem, reoccupied his 
thout the observation of the enemy, 
le battle of White Plains some of our old soldiers 
:asperated beyond measure by the conduct of General 
» I was at the battle of White Plains," said an old 
man, " and for want of a better, belonged to the r«- 
f colours'. I suppose you know what that is. Well, 
»attle, I heard a kind of a rumpus behind me ; and 
they're a going to cut off our retreat. I'm afraid they 
's our sargeant. And says he to me, will you fall 
lem in our rear? Says I, yes; and in front too, 
for I was young in them days. Well, just then I 
and see his excellency, Genersd Washington, coming 
s life-guard. They were on a brisk trot ; and some 
had to canter to keep up. He rode right up to 
Be, and says he, general, why don't you fight ? Says 
men won't stand it. Says his excellency (I won't 
in he said you lie; but he said), you han't tried 
Lnd there we were all in a hurry to march on ; but 
been bribed with British gold : there's no doubt on't. 
vasn't a man there but what would have been glad 
his excellency say the word — and they would have 
him finer than any sieve you ever see. Every one 
lave had a push at him : they would have riddled 
jr than snuff." 

»n River, near which this battle was fought, will be 
t danger of being carried to New- York, whenever 
>oration shall care one half as much about what their 
itizens drink, as they do about getting their votes, 
shores of the East River show little improvement in 
ore ; an art in which our countrymen are far in the 
some other nations^ There is evety reason to be* 
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lieve, that judicioui treatment would soon double the pn 
of these fields. But what is to be expected in a land v 
learmng has long been ranged in array against that 
important science, where the colleges are ashamed to s 
eren its name on their lists of studies, where its instrun 
are despised by the student, and the aspirant at book-k 
ledge casts from him every mark of that most honou 
profession, as something incompatible with his lofly a 
How can it be expected that our fields should be subji 
to such systems as the wisest and most enlightened 
might devise, while the most frivolous topic has the pi 
cnce over agriculture in the company of those whosi 
ample is powerful in society; while our children are 
from a knowledge of the plainest of its principles, th 
drilled for months and years on the Greek particles, o 
thousands squandered to liiake them French parrots 
peacocks. 

Here pardon me for a digression. In the Grand 
Academy the pupils were trained to look upon the far 
sons of that town and county as beings of an inferio 
ture, though the public prejudice against it, which was 
greatly fostered, was constantly counteracting the laboi 
the principal and teachers ; and I believe that its '* li 
friends" generally would have been more unwilling to 
a boy skilled in the care of an orchard, or the reari 
fowls, than caught stealing eggs or apples. The mane 
hour schools deserve the thanks of the country for brei 
through such miserable . prejudices. But they neec 
active and immediate co-operation of good parents, 
should make agricultural, or at least horticultural lab 
regular daily employment, for the moral and intelle* 
as well as the physical benefit of their children. ^ 
youth would not derive real gratification from seeinf 
shrub or the tree springing from the earth he had sof 
with that vigorous arm which is now more honourabl) 
ployed in swinging a fashionable walking-stick? M 
health might not be improved or guarded by the most in 
rating of all exercise in the open air ? Whose intellif 
would not be cultivated by the application of arithmel 
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ie oalculatimis of labour, wages, and piieea, the praeiiiBii 
ibienratioa of plants, animals^ and niincrala in the great 
foblic cabinet and museum of na^e ? Whose habits mighl 
M be hedged in from evil, if the recreations of the day led 
: to Biore lofty associations and meditations, tempted htm into 
te fields at daybreak, gave him a keener relish for plam food 
tei the fashionable cook can excite with all his sauce imd 
^ees, and make him long for repose at the hour whinli 
iWidenee has assigned to it ? 

It would be well for other places besides the shores cf 
te strait, called the East River, if they were the residenpe 
^8«ch men as my old friend Peter Practical, of Study work^ 
^, without the advantages of a ^hionable friend to inftih 
*Me htm, did, as a man of common sense will sometimes do 
^ his cireumstances, train up his sons to ^nde horse,** 
^ it was called, — ^not with a lackey, but with a i^ough be* 
iM them ; to rise, not with the headache at eight or ninoi 
^ hot rolls and ooffee, but with daybreak, to go to pastaie» 
M milk the milk they were to drink for breakfast. Th^ 
^ftre 8een4koedrmpanying their father in the spring, planting 
>Qrn m company, and listening to his remarks and questional 
Mich were full of originality, cheerfulness, and good sense. 
^ had the cattle under his particular care the whole 
fnt round ; another was supervisor of the sheep; a thirds 
Mo had shown a mechanical turn, was put in authori^ 
^w the tools and implements ; and little Tom, the foortl^ 
ta often heard asking questions of them all, assisting then 
M his father by turns, studying the habits of the fowls^ 
the sheep, and the oxen, and looking further every day ialo 
ke various interesting things around him. Every season 
Msght new employments, pleasures, and instructions lo 
Htm all ; and the father often asked their opinions on snek 
Mjects as they could understand, and encouraged them hf 
^Qg oo their suggestions, about the planting of waCer- 
NoDS out of sight from the load, strengthening the fenea 
*here the cattle threatened to get in, or putting scarecrows 
^ a better position. He kept them at the district-school «0 
*tig as it was open, and made them the cleanest and moat 
'^te children there ; and when the school ceased, he dt- 

7 
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voted an hour at least in the day to the instruction of h 
boys, and those of his neighbourhood in his own hoai 
Scarcely was this practice entirely infringed upon even J 
the midst of planting or of harvest. I never was in a houi 
in which learning appeared to be more highly respecter 
He had a small library, containing solid works of his fathei' 
day and his own ; and few people ever treated good book 
with more regard. Of useless or injurious ones, howeva 
his children were taught to speak in terms of contempt g 
iabhorrence ; and as the rule of the house on this, as o 
many other subjects, was to weigh every thing in the bolanc 
of practical usefulness, it was easily and generally jusd 
applied. When the Granditone Academy announced thi 
chemistry and natural philosophy were lo be taught therj 
he sent Richard to see whether he could get any thing oi 
of the instructions in those branches which might be tame 
to account. It was soon apparent, however, that scared) 
any thing of these branches was taught, so much time wfj 
occupied in the classes of French (though without any baziM 
of learning to speak it) ; of music, without learning to siqfl 
of rhetoric, without getting any thing to say ; and of coniMj 
sition, without obtaining an idea worth writing. Richll^ 
therefore, came home, at the end of one quarter, withJilfl 
more to communicate than a list of definitions of lean* 
terms, which his father told him were worth about as wmf- 
as the names of a set of farming instruments to a pei4l 
ignorant of their forms and uses. Having however bill 
obliged to purchase some elementary works on these i( 
valuable sciences, he brought them home, and from tiMi 
much important information was derived, and the namei.4' 
books still more valuable to the farmer, who was soon aUL 
to make solid additions to his library, and to put in pradtf ^ 
the principles they inculcated. 4. 

If the proprietor of any of these tracts of land along i|^ 
East River could see the farm of Peter Practical, or 
the account of its annual products in cattle, vege 
fruit, &c., with the simple but judicious and truly sci 
means by which extraordinary results are there p 
he would wish that some of his family might take up 
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ee in the neighbourhood. To this, however, there 
>e an objection : for it is stated, on good authority, 

one place on Long Island, where an intelligent 
»r would exclaim, *' Why is this not the garden of the 
isT' there has been a «ecret association among 
pie, to effect the exclusion of every person from thai 

the country in which Mr. Practical lives. But how 
I be effected ? inquires one of my republican readers* 
way: if a piece of ground is to be sold at auction, 
more of the society attends, and if it is likely to be 
led by any one suspected of such an origin, he - at 
itbids him, and the loss is divided among the mem- 

the association, who appear to believe that what 
I to them of their worldly estates has thus been saved 
istruction. 

northern shore of Long Island, unfortunately for the 
^ trade, with few exceptions, is of a uniform appear- 
nd has few harbours where even a sloop may find 
from a northerly storm. A steep sand-bank bounds 
md on the south, almost in its whole extent, and long 
s are generally found between the few bays and in- 
t break its uniformity. It is surprising that the cases 
k and loss of life have not been more frequent ; for 
nber, variety, and value of the cargoes which annu« 
ss through this great chanfiel of domestic commerce 
rprisingly great, and fast increasing. The light- 

which, now shine like diamond pins on almost every 
int headland, do what human precaution can to pre- 
sasters : but what aid can they afford in misty or 
weather ? 

is reminded of the anxious night once spent by a 
a a steamboat at the mouth of yonder harbour, with 
g gale blowing in, and the vessel, with her head to* 
it, revolving her ponderous wheels with all her might, 
; barely able to hold the station which no anchor 
tiave enabled her to maintain, 
far under our lee was the spot where an enterprising 
8 son, from a retired country town, in a sloop, loaded 
ood for New-York, was driven on shore at a high 



spring-tide in the night, and remained ignorant of hit tttai 
tioQ till morning broke, and showed them they were 8af< 
The waves which had broken over them had thrown tt 
▼essel op to the verge of a cuUtvated field, so that with littl 
diffieolty they leaped upon the stone wall which aunroundi 
k ; and after recovering from almost freezing by sbeltorin 
themselves awhile behind it, they found comfortable refrid 
ments in a neighbouring farm-house. 

Witli scarcely less suffering, though with better fortan 
another friend of mine, of three times his age, and tmk tim 
kis skill, had conducted his little vessel through these wMl 
Hi a December night, when a heavy fall of rain and snsi 
accompanied with freezing weather, had rendered it impsi 
sible to loosen a rope or lower a sail, and a ti«ni«MfaN| 
gale hoarsely commanded the furling of the canvass d 
penalty of vengeance. Every brace and halliard had bi 
some a spar of ice, and the sails could not be cut out of it 
yards and buntiines, because the crew had refused to 4 
duty, and gone below. The old commander, undaunted l| 
all these difficulties, might have been seen (had there bed 
anybody to observe him), firmly holding the hekn, 
limes looking in vain through the darkness for any sign i 
the coast, at other times straining his eyeB to dii 
what light-house it might be he saw or tliought he saw 
the icy tafirail. The terrors of that night,*-though 
tale I had listened to in the Mediterranean^— were 
impressed upon my mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

en — Literary aspect — ^Refined Society — Taste in Architee* 
Jurying Ground — ^Franklin Institute — Paintings of Tram- 
juerican Taste — Learning. 

Haven, so celebrated for the attractive beauty of its 
the variety and romantic nature of the neighbouring 
and still more the literary and refined character of 
jty — New-Haven it was my lot to visit at a most 
ng period, namely, during the ceremonies of Com- 
ent Week. The annual celebration of Yale College 
n changed this year, but did not fail to collect a 
Dcourse of persons from different parts of the coun- 
I, as frequently happens, some foreigners of literary 
I intelligence. 

i is scarcely any thing better calculated to give 
to a friend of learning than to visit this delightfbl 
luch an occasion. It seems as if New-Haven had 
ginally planned for the site of a university; and 
s if every public as well as every private house had 
;cted, every garden laid out, every court-yard and 
uare beautified, and every tree planted and trained, 
set reference to its appearance and convenience as 
* learning. The central square, which is a noble * 
rle of eight or nme hundred feet, surrounded by 
)ws of large elms, and divided by a street that is 
ily arched over with thick foliage, ahhough it is the 
>ur of the finest public buildings, and shows the 
handsome mansions on three of its sides, affords 
;rsity its place of honour, for the six college build- 
ranged in a long line on the western side, where 
nd is highest, and the elevation superior to the 
t of the city. New-Haven is a place of consider^ 
iness, with the inhabitants of surrounding towns r 
tores are so remote from this delightM centre, or 
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at least so effectually concealed from view, where this im 
display of buildings is visible, that the idea as well as thi 
interruption of business is entirely excluded. It is impoi 
sible for a stranger to catch a glimpse of the Green, as i 
is familiarly called, especially from some of the most favou 
able points of view (as, for example, the public or the pri 
Tate doors of the Tontine Coffee House), without ezpen 
encmg sensations of a peculiar and most agreeable naton 
He looks from under the shade of a venerable elm gror 
upon a smooth level of green grass, about four hundred iec 
wide, and eight hundred in length, from right to left* Th 
eye tlien first meets an obstacle, and falls upon a long lin 
of drooping trees of the same description, standing like 
wall of verdure before him, disclosing only the general pic 
portions of three fine churches, in different tastes, but i 
uniform distances, with towers rising to a great height iol 
the air, and giving an interrupted view of the nnivenit} 
As for tranquillity, it is unbroken, unless, perhaps, by thi 
traffickers in water-melons offering their cooling wares li 
abate the thirst of a literary race ; or by the voices of thi 
young treading the paths of science, which stretch acnM 
the smooth turf up the hill to the colleges, ^ as plain as zod 
to parish church,** and far more easy than the steep 4 
science, as it was represented to them at first starting, in di 
frontispiece of Dr. Webster's Spelling Book* 

The periodical ringing of the bells, with the signs d 
gathering and dispersing classes, the stillness which nigm 
through this part of the city during the college ezerdiMii 
and the student-like aspects of those who, at other 1unb% 
traverse the Green, have a tendency to du'ect the thoqiM^ 
of the spectator to subjects above the common afiinflfj 
life, and by elevatmg the mind and tranquillizing the M 
ings, win from the stranger who visits the piMS I 
tribute of praise, the source of which may perhapi 
more creditable to himself than he imagines. Many 
ellers have loved to recur to the beauties of New-Hi^ 
and to praise its neat mansions, extensive and bldoaiVi 
ffardens, level lawns and luxuriant foliage, who knew 
that the chief source of their enjoymenti during their itt)^ 
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been derived from another and a higher cause. I have 
1 listened with pleasure to the encomiums thus annually 
ed, like a spontaneous song, from the hearts of many 
ed strangers on the spot, because, while it recalls to my 
mind agreeable impressions, it informs me that my 
)aniott8 hold learning in becoming regard, and rejoieo 
e it duly honoured. 

It in praising the fine part of New-Haven, I would not 
t the remainder of the city. Many neat and not a few 
mt houses are seen in other streets, especially in this 
ity, shaded by the rows of elms which extend far in 
f direction along those which here cross at right 
S8. Withdrawing northwardly along two of these, 
e distance of about a quarter of a mile, you enter the 
liful ^'Avenue," where are collected the houses of 
'al of the oldest and most eminent of the professors of 
College, with the chaste and elegant mansion of the 
Hillhouse at the opposite extremity, rising among the 
of a self-planted wood, on a gentle eminence. Nothing 
. be more pleasing or appropriate than the aspect of 
etired spot, when I proceeded in the twiliglit to visH 
f the professors ; and nothing more accordant with tba 
and the vicinity than the intelligent conversalioa^ 
ed with the refined hospitality and friendship shown 
ich of the neighbours as had assembled, to several lite* 
itrangers who presented themselves during the evenmg. 
le cannot but regret, after seeing such a society, thai 
Suence should not be more extensively exerted to raise 
tandard of conversation and manners in other plaee*. 
De can doubt that there is a large depository of power 
irhich might, by some means, be made to operate upon 
ountry extensively. Much might be done by a periodi* 
iiblication, devoted not so much to the cultivation of 
ligher branches of science and literature, with which 
w have any concern, but to the refinement of social 
KHirse, the incitement of parents to give a proper do* 
ic education to their children, the inculcation of sound 
tples on this and mahy other subjects essential to pri- 
and poblie prosperity and happineae. The cause of 
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ilf waDt k ^TthMj to be attiBi iH ed to tlie fiiet, tli 
memben of this socieqr midemte their owd powei 
opportanities for doing good in raeh a manner. Thoi 
neeted with the utHversity are generaUj much oc 
with bosiness ; and there is so much refinement aronm 
that tbej do not, perhaps, feel how much it is neede 
where. Besides, they would be ready to say thai 
College, with the ten large and respectable boarding-s 
in the city, are constantly labouring to produce sv 
effect But how slight yet how effectual a labour it 
be to publish a monthly magazine here, whose inf 
should be beneficially felt throughout the Union, and ' 
while it might chastise the follies and frailties of cen 
fiuential periodicals now existing, might condescend 
struct a million of our countrymen in the way to 
refinement, the bosom friend of moral and religious im 
ment. 

A society has been formed in New-HsTen within 
months, for the promotion of taste in civic architectui 
laying out of grounds, &c. A stranger would at fi 
disposed to wonder less that such a subject should ha 
tracked attention here, than that there should haTe bee: 
posed to be room for improvement. And yet it was, i 
perfectly natural that such a plan should have been d( 
in New-Haven; because improvements are much 
likely to progress than to begin. And how importa 
the objects embraced by this society h Our best ph 
arotiitecture in the United States are notoriously defc 
We have lived till this time without ascertaining any 
eiples to be observed in building owp houses, so as to c< 
the great pomts that ought to be regarded. How oft 
we begin to build without a thought even of old Ft 
quaint remark, that lighl and water, creation's 
daughters, should first be sought in choosing a position 
after thls,'how innumerable are the violations of common i 
taste, and experience committed by every person wIm 
strucu a residence for his family I In fanCastieal oma 
and preposterous novelties, as well as in fashions condc 
by amy thing bm habitv ws often set that obedieDoe 
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^hioh ought to be yielded only to pure taste and 
dgment. The purse-proud descendant of a veneniK 
ly, to obliterate every trace of an education wkieli 
ses to despisCf and with the feelings almost of a 
;, levels the noble elms that defended worthietf 
ons from the storms; before he lays the ibunda* 
some glaring structure, which he thinks will cap^ 
ry eye. Some of our countrymen believe that there 
chitectural taste independent of red, green, or bine 
labile others, especially in the capitals, sleep contort 
lay's journey in the air,) if they succeed in building 
lacious parlours than their neighbours, and in re* 
one more convenience to make room for a few HMure 
t an occasional winter's jam. 
y would it be, if the society above referred to could 
I how to consult our own comfort, and the benefit 
bildren, in the plan of a house ; if it could convince 
irents that our dwellings sliould sometimes be the 
»f unostentatious, sincere, and Christian hospitality; 
By planned and furnished wkk a serious regard to 
object, — the training of their children. There can 
reside in a house where every thing has been sacri* 
the plan and the furniture, to the hollow and ruinooi 
lies of fashionable life. The fireside is of but little im» 
S I know, in the view of persons who profess to live 
the present time ; but this is a subject which might 
the attention at least of some reflecting persons, if it 
Dperly brought up to their notice. How impossible 
econcile the demands of fashion and of duty on the 
»f one of our wealthy citizens ! How much more 
would be to contract the walls and depress the 
of our houses to a reasonable size, and tear off from 
iture of our children's apartments some portion of 
s and gildings with which we early implant false 
r the world and their own importance, and bring 
•ry thing at once to the intellectual and moral scale 
;h some of our ancestors ordered their household I 
^, what centuries of time would be rescued from 
a of spacious and gaudy apartments^ the omvers** 
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tions of heartless and formal risiten ; what a round of mw 
and nobler topics and daily pleasures might be substituted; 
what a revolution might be effected in the occupations and 
feelings of families; how many a child might be saved- a 
banishment, who is now annually expelled from the parental 
roof, to seek afar a guardian and instructer, denied by fasUoa 
at home ; how many a fireside might be daily and nightlf 
gladdened with circles of well-taught and affectionata 
brothers and sisters, instead of being devoted to frivoloDi 
morning calls, and trampled by nightly dancers ! 

Incontestibly many comforts and advantages of differoit 
kinds might accrue from the improvement of architectural 
taste and science, in our country at large. A sightly mafr> 
sion may be erected at less expense than is often bestowed 
on a pile of deformity; and not only convenienee but health 
may be secured by a judicious plan in building. The plants 
ing of trees on private grounds often c(xitributes to the gnlfa 
fication of neighbours and the beauty of a town f and te 
laying out and decoratiug of public squares, although 8»{ 
generally neglected among us, might easily be rendeni 
subservient to the improvement of public taste, intellig8Mi|| 
and morality. Whoever has been in Switzerland or oMM 
foreign countries, where rural seats are provided at the inyii^ 
side, near fountains, on hill tops, or under the most veBOMj 
ble shades, for the convenience of foot-travellers, mustraedl 
with pleasure the agreeable impressions they give of theitrt 
finement of the inhabitants. What a total absence of 
such feelings, on the contrary, is caused, as we 
along our own roads, to see no trace of any thing doaei 
the benefit of a stranger ! The road- side is of^ si 
deprived of foliage ; and it is rare that so much as a 
can be found proper to afford a convenient seat On 
mg our villages also, is there any little grove, or 
single tree provided with benches, from which (»e 
survey the objects around him 1 A trough may have 
placed for the benefit of the cattle, to receive the 
a rill ; but why is man considered as so far beneath aU i 
tice ? The inn and the drinking shop indeed are open; 
would not their evil influence be diminished, if ereiy 
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"ere provided with a little shady green, furnished at least 
ith a few seats in the shade, where the youth and age of 
le place might meet at sunset in the summer 1 With how 
ttle expense might the spot he beautified, and, if necessary, 
roteoted by a keeper ! Winding paths are easily made ; 
ees «re easily planted, and will grow if let alone ; flowers 
Sbrd a cheap and delightful ornament ; and how easily 
ight tasteful arbours or rotundas be supplied with a vase, 
bust, or even a statue, such as native artists can easily 
reduce! 

But this fertile subject has led me far beyond my in* 
mded limits* Let us turn to the decorated ground which 
hows, alas ! a profusion of marble monuments, a little west* 
rard of the beautiful Avenue of which I have spoken. In 
■y view, the burying-ground of New-Haven has been too 
imch praised, as it can lay no claims to an equality, as a 
WTB object of taste, with that great and beautiful depository 
if the dead of Paris with which it has most frequently been 
ismpared* The cemetery of P^re la Chaise occupies a 
peat extent of irregular ground, instead of being a mere 
plain of limited size; and in place of small monuments, 
■ingled ¥rith many upright slabs, planted in lines par- 
Kilel with the straight poplars, which imperfectly shade 
Amd, presents a long succession of more costly and tower* 
1%. obelisks, pyramids, and fabrics of different styles, half 
MtrrovBded by clustei-s of various trees and shrubs, occupy* 
fei| points favourable to effect. The paths wind over and 
Hooad many a little eminence, sometimes confining the 
hiew of the solitary visiter to objects close beside him, com* 

Ellbg liim to think of some individual among the multitudes 
dead, and perhaps to read his epitaph ; sometimes aflbrd- 
h|| a distant view of the metropolis, and filling the mind 
a solemn and instructive lesson concerning the living* 
is a brief picture of P^re la Chaise, as the cemetery 
'fiuniiiarly denominated : that is, of the better portion of 
and how can a comparison be instituted between its rural 
iry and luxurious monuments and any thing we find 
? Perhaps all the marble in the whole burying-ground 
New^Uavea would hardly be sufficient to construct some 



mgle monumeiits erected to Parisians. But, for all d 
purposes for which a place of interment should be plaau 
and visited, that of New- Haven appeared to me as far sup 
rior to that of Paris as I can possibly describe. One of d 
most splendid structures in the latter is that of Ab61ard ai 
H61oise ! What man of intellect, not to say of religioOt < 
even of morality, does not feel insulted by such a fact! 
will not speak of that large portion of the ground wliieh ; 
dug over once in a few years. 

The soul which *' startles at eternity,** goes to the grir 
yard to learn something of the import of so dread a won 
Trifles, such as wealth, taste, learning (so called), honoi 
that cometh not from God, glory that survives not dead 
man knows too well to be willing seriously to investigil 
their nature. If he endures them at all, he seeks ever I 
mingle with the crowd which proclaims them as worth nPi 
Chan they are. Worldly men, therefore, you find not goM 
to the grave, to weep, or even to meditate there. The pM 
then must have a solemn sermon prepared to preaeh 4 
every visiter, on the end of all things,— of all thingB but 
It must have thoughts ready to suggest on the imperi 
nature of the soul, the superior importance of every 
that may lead it to future happiness, and the danger of 
getting its inestimable worth among the glare of the 
around us. Whatever there be, therefore, in a 
which does not tend to depreciate this world in our 
and to exalt the future, is out of place ; and whalem 
object be, it proclaims that the author of it w 
ignorant of the task he had undertaken, and had no 
capable of comprehending the subject. 

While, therefore, I state a plain truth, that than 
finer serpentine walks, more cosdy and splendid moni 
in P^re la Chaise, I insist that more judgment, far 
taste has been shown in the New-Haven buiyinj 
In my view also the same might be said of every 
burying-ground in our country, were it not for the 
limited size generally allowed them, and the too 
neglect with which they are treated. I speak from a 
sentiment of my heart when I say, that a secure 
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few grayelled walks, shaded by willows, enriched with 
Dwering shrubs, and decently secluded from noise and 
ast, would furnish every village with a depository for the 
sad more appropriate, more truly beautiful, and for the 
iring more instructive, than the boasted cemetery of the 
rench metropolis. 

It is difficult for me to express all the gratification the 
aveller experiences on entering the Franklin Institute, 
Mch is connected with one of the principal inns in New- 
[aven. Whoever heard, in any other city or country, of 
ich a union ? In a spacious wing of the hotel, over the 
ining-room, the lodger may cross a passage and enter a 
ne lecture-room, furnished with seats for two or three hun- 
red people, with a desk for a lecturer, having a neat labora- 
yry and apparatus in view, a niche for receivers, with a flue 
take off offensive gases, a study adjoining, and a private 
Assage to a fine mineralogical cabinet, occupying the third 
flory, to which you are next introduced. This institition is 
^e entirely to the intelligence and liberality of Mr. Abel 
Brewster, a wealthy mechanic of this city, who planned and 
flHmded it at his own expense, for the benefit of the citizens. 
^ course of scientific lectures is delivered every winter, 
irincipally by the professors of Yale College, to which 
Ijiokets are obtained for two dollars. The professors and 
other literary gentlemen of the place aflbrd it their coimte- 

Fe and labours ; and the influence upon the inhabitants 
been very beneficial, especially those who have not 
riy oilier sources of instruction. Svch an example, from 
intelligent and highly philanthropic individual, should 
le to imitation some of those in other places who pos- 
the power of promoting the great interests of the public 
similar manner. 

lew-Haven has been greatly enriched within a few 
by the acquisition of some of the invaluable paint- 
ed Colonel John Trumbull, which are now deposited in 
_ erected by subscription m the rear of the College 
regain. This edifice is itself worthy of particular atten- 
on account of its neat and correct architecture, and its 
plan for the objects designed. It is notorious 

8 
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that in all the picture galleries of Europe there is not one 
in which the proper arrangements have been made for tlie 
favourable disposition of paintings and admission of light 
Numerous windows, generally large, and opening neaily 
from the ceiling to the floor, give a multitude of cross lights; 
or else a portion of the apartment is thrown into deep 
obscurity. You may walk through the whole gallery of the 
Louvre, about one-third of a mile in length, and not see a 
painting in the best light; while in Italy the pictures ia 
private collections are often hung upon hinges, and those d 
the Vatican, among others, suffer from the evils above iiiai< 
tioned. Some of the exhibition-rooms in Philadelphia, New- 
York, and perhaps some of our other cities, are now men 
judiciously lighted from above. The rotunda of the capiloi 
is a noble specimen of the same kind, reminding one of dM 
Pantheon of Rome ; and although constructed primarily fis 
a different purpose, affords one of the finest galleries fix 
paintings in the world. Afler visiting the well-knowi 
mineralogical cabinet of Yale College, I entered the gallarjf 
where, under the advantage of a light admitted from abovs^ 
are seen the pictures of Colonel Trumbull ; and it is donU} 
gratifying to find so many of them deposited in a permane^ 
situation, in his native state, which he has done so much 10 
honour, and to know that this arrangement has been imdi 
by the liberality of some of his fellow-citizens. 

Of the full value of the national paintings of this aitH 
it will be impossible to judge until tin^e shall have eaaM 
the public more justly to appreciate it. But how happy ili» 
that an officer of Washington's family should have been akli 
as well as disposed to record the principal events of onr it* 
volution in this most interesting and instructive manner^ mi 
to preserve the portraits of the most distinguished aclOM 
While on the spot, I could not but wish that a saggestioar 
heard made some months since might ere long be 
into effeet, viz. that lectures should be delivered, to the 
dents and others, on these pictures, embracmg those ii 
ive historical and biographical details in which our 
tionary period so greatly abounded, and in which our 
ought to be frequently and familiarly schooled. 
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8 exceedingly mortified, however, to find in the Statt 

a copy of Trumbull's Declaration of Independence^ 
f made by a raw young artist, which has been pmv 
by the Legislature, and hung up in the hall. This 
;d to me as discreditable a reflection upon the want 

and the abundance of parsimony as that body could 
&t upon itself. 

State House is a beautiful edifice, built on the model 
le Grecian temple, in pure taste, and is handsomely 
d in imitation of granite. These perishable materials 
ill when betrayed under the thin disguise of mock 

The Gothic Ghui*ch near by already shows tibe 
line under the glazing of brown paint and sand. 
3, speaking of the Gothic style, — ^Why should it be 
;ed into America ? There is not a feature in society 
hich bears the slightest afiinity with it; and so 
opposed is it to the principles of pure and refined 
lat nothing makes it at all tolerable in Europe, except 
wn connexion with the days of semiobarbarism in 
t flourished. 

it is more agreeable to approve than to condemn* 
take this favourable opportunity to reflect a moment 
itional taste in the fine arts, appropriate to our eounr 
1 architecture it is much easier to say what does not 
lat does suit our circumstances. I will leave that to 
for the present, hoping they may apply to it those 
les of common sense which I wish to suggest 'in 

to a sister art. In painting, we ought to &x our 
ies distinctly. We ought not in this or any thii^ 
ervilely to follow the example of any, even the 
\ of the art. We are to imitate the style of the best 

orators, poets, and historians, when we speak and 
but how? By using exactly their words? No; 
saying what they would have said if they had been 
, and in our places. So, when we come to painting 
sculpture, we should not merely copy Jupiters, or 
{, or Laocoons. Apelles and Praxiteles would not 
roduced such personages if they had flourished in our 
, tl^e WesteTx^ Contioent. Long were the arts smotli* 
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ered in Europe under the weight of ancient example ; 
when West roused up from the revery enough to throv 
the drapery of antiquity, they breathed more freely. 
West went not into the proper American domain. He 
indeed unfavourably situated to do so, for he was in Eur 
We find him therefore, when out of scripture and poei 
subjects, commemorating the death of Wolfe at Quebec, 
making his hero with his last breath applaud a victor 
which no principle was involved, and from which fiowec 
result of interest to mankind. The tale to be told on 
canvass was the old bald tale of military adventure: dim 
by a ministry three thousand miles distant,, with men 
which they seem to have expended chiefly for their ( 
credit. Military glory is the highest motive yon can oi 
bute to any of the personages of whom the gronps miui 
formed ; and the whole work is but the old song of fi 
praise to war and bloody victory. 

But how different from all this are the paintmgfl 
Trumbull ! How much more appropriate to the princi] 
we profess ! Each of the personages presents an instr 
ive lesson in his history. Here is no son, whose lu 
was inscribed on the army list merely to secure him a ] 
fession. The simple insignia of these soldiers were 
purchased with money, and no accident or fatality broo 
them together. The war in which they engaged bad 
been waged for the exaltation of an ambitious gene 
or to slake the thirst of any t3nrant for blood ; and 
actors were not the blind servants of one whose & 
mands might not be questioned. Each man had ii 
pendently acted in obedience to his own judgment, an 
accordance with his own feelings. His education had b 
such as to strengthen his mind, and to cultivate pore i 
tives ; and the great proof of the patriotism of our army ^ 
shown by their quietly disbanding and returning to tl 
homes when the war had been terminated. Other tnx 
afler obtaining victory, would have considered their ( 
great object yet unaccomplished, while their pay was ^ 
held ; and would have been ready to ravage their coui 
to reward or revenge themselves. But the men whom 
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great artist has preserved on his canvass, maintained the 
ittachment of children to their country, and voluntarily re« 
■gned that power by which alone they might have com- 
4|elled the satisfaction of their claims, although they wero 
JtpA and undisputed. Posterity will have the discriminatioii 
aPlhich we want, and appreciate such works according to 
^leir merits. 

r| It has been lamented that some of our states, and espe» 
i tally such as have contained the best of our colleges, should 
ill 80 parsimonious in rendering them pecuniary aid. No 
1 4iNibt a few thousands of dollars, if conferred upon Yale 
' College some years ago, would have proved of extreme 
^Qe to the interests of learning in Connecticut and the 
ttOQtry. She has had to struggle with poverty, or her use- 
woessy great as it has been, might have been doubled. 
Xhe legislature of the state has appeared unaccountably in- 
different to learning, while in possession of means for its 
Mtivation, I suppose, superior to those of any other in the 
viiion. This I attribute to the habit of receiving early in** 
ttnction in the district schools at the expense of a perma*- 
Hint fund ; to the division which is made between those fully 
Hid those partially educated ; and, perhaps, above all, to the 
^adequacy of common education. 

N The right of every parent to send his ehild to a district 
lehool is considered as entire as the claim to air and water ; 
lid indeed many resist taking more instruction than they 
please, as they would object to excessive eating or breathe 
i^. The people are not called upon to provide for the sup- 
lurt of their schools, nor obliged at any time to go without 
■em ; and therefore do not often contemplate, if they ever 
b^ the real value of regular education. Besides, the most 
bportant part of the instruction is often communicated at 
Inie, and this may be another reason why there is no 
iBBeral disposition among the people to be liberal to literary/ 
Istitutions. Practical knowledge is too generally under* 
IHed by men of regular education, and this fosters jealousy 
gainst them, and provokes contempt for theoretical leam- 
Ig. Study and work are so entirely separated, in short, as 
f be kept ignorant of each other; and there has been 

8» 
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popular ignorance and jealousy enough to let this c 
literary institution of the state languish for many yc 
Yale College has recently received above one hundred tl 
sand dollars in subscriptions from its alunuii and friend 
different parts of the country, although about an equal i 
has been contributed at the same time for several other ii 
tutions in New-England. While these instances of enli 
ened liberality authorize us to indulge hopes that lean 
will be supported in the Union by the public; the ] 
Warns us of the danger which it incurs among a pei 
educated on a defective plan, and claims the immediate 
provement of common schools : even those of Connecti 
which have been greatly overrated. 

Saybrook, on the western side of Connecticnt Rivei 
its mouth, was the first place occupied by the Eng^l 
New-England, after leaving the coast of Massachm 
Bay. After repeated solicitations from the Indians, ' 
originally occupied the banks of this delightful stream, 
had been driven from the western shore by the Mohai 
the governor of Plymouth Colony sent Lieutenant Qvn 
with a few soldiers to occupy this post, for fear lest 
Dutch should anticipate him. He arrived only a few h< 
before a Dutch vessel appeared from New-York, wl 
sailed up and founded a settlement at Hartford, under 
patronage of the Mohawks. 

The steamboats stop at Saybrook Point, which is al 
a mile from the village. Here are a few houses, seven 
which receive boarders during the summer season. 1 1 
give the results of a morning's observations, during a t 
I took between sunrise and breakfast time. Saybrook P 
is nearly in the form of a circle, being a peninsula, < 
nected with the mainland by a very narrow neck, ( 
which the tide sometimes flows, and having a broad 
handsome bay of shallow water on each side. The so 
sandy and poor, and the elevation of the highest part, wl 
is near the middle, is not above twenty feet. The rem 
of the fort are on a small spot of ground at the extremit 
the peninsula; but the site of the firet fort is believe 
have been worn away by the encroachments of tbe wi 
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id an old man hoeing com on the bank which slopes 
ard a • little in its rear. " I suspect," said he, " that 
3 the oldest field between Plymouth Colony and the 
!m Ocean ; for from its situation this would naturally 
)een the first spot the settlers would have tilled, as the 
IS kept them at first closely confined." This appeared 
very probable ; and when I reflected what rich and 
ant harvests are now growing almost to the Rocky 
tains, it gave me a striking idea of the progress of the 
7 in two hundred years. On the brow of the bleak 
stands an ancient monument, of coarse firee-stone, 
d to Lady Arabella Fenwick, which has now no 
ption, l^and is entirely neglected, being barely kept 
ng to comply with the requisitions of the deed by 
a large tract of land on the opposite shore is held, 
limplicity and loneliness of this relick are very touch- 
the feelings, when the pure and exalted character of 
iceased is called to mind. 

e land on the Pohit is laid out in large fields and 

3s, as it was originally intended for a commercial city ; 

liver Cromwell, with other men then more distmguished 

limself, was once, it is said, actually embarked in the 

ies to occupy the ground. The foundation of the 

ng which was once Yale College, the cellar of the 

House, and the ancient grave-stones in the burying- 

oflfer interesting objects to the antiquary. Two or 

old houses are among the few specimens of early 

England architecture, now observed by the traveller 

s state. Captain Doty's house and his portrait, as 

as his grave and those of his contemporaries and 

en, 1 visited. 

ad some conversation with an old matron, whose us- 
ed dignity, obliging manners, intelligent remarks, and 
d language reminded me of many of those I had viewed 
such respect and attachment in my childhood. She 
ved of my early rising and rational curiosity, and be- 
. it would be better if we were more acquainted with 
taracter of our ancestors and those difficult times which 
formerly experienced here. There had been a mush- 
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room race, which had risen after the Revolutionary Wa; 
very unlike their fathers, caring nothing for them, and wan 
ing only to amass money; but she believed times wei 
better now, and it had become quite the fashion to searc 
for antiquities. It seemed to her like the Book of the Lan 
which was lost a long time, but was found in the temple i 
the time of Josiah. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Connecticut Clergyman*! Family — Wood-baoting— Middlelows* 

In my journey up the river I deviated from my course tc 
visit one of the favourite scenes of my childhood. It wu 
one of the river towns, so like the others in. its general tnil% 
that to describe it is in some sense to describe all whiA 
retain their ancient agricultural character. I spent parts ol 
two years there while a boy, in the family of the old dergf^ 
man of the place ; and thus became instructed in the sttMM 
of society, as an apprentice learns his master's trade, vM 
by assisting to carry it on. The good old man, who \fm{ 
lived many years on a glebe of four acres and four hundnM 
dollars a year, was considered by his neighbours entided 
his character to the liberal pay of one dollar a week 
boarding, lodging, and instructing a boy like me ; and in 
plain hospitality which I received at their firesides, I read 
once their love for him, and their respect for the 
which I was supposed to be seeking. Some of these 
while they worked the farms of their ancestors, oeci 
dwellings which had sheltered several generations ; or 
least reposed under aged elms where theur grandfatheis 
pursued their boyish sports. I i^oon began to share 
feelings of the fainily, where every wandering stranger 
sure of finding friends ; and through the frequent calls i 
connezicios and brother-clergymen, as well as by visitt ^ 
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rhbourhood and the parish, I became acquainted with 
mgregations, and things far and near, 
be useful to a mind to contemplate the operations of 
>rtant and valuable machine, roust it not be an im- 
task to observe the operations of such a society? I 
tell exactly how much I was the better for the know- 
acquired there of the piety of iEneas, t)r the purity 
eathen gods ; but I am sure that the excellent and 
characters I there saw displayed, with the daily 
3n of doing good, have had a perceptible influence 
life, and ought to have had much more. The old 
lan, besides his pastoral duties, was chief counsellor 
nd young in cases of doubt and difliculty, patron* 
of learning, and one with whom those minds which 
3d farthest beyond the village sphere were fond of 
xig themselves. By his kitchen fire, where so many 
iamilies of New-England draw their circles in the 
evenings, I have heard principles avowed, and 
i familiarly expressed, concerning which I have 
jen the nations of Europe at war. The very bare- 
loy who spent a week in the house, while his poor 
n mother was accommodated in the ' linter room' for 
! of him whose heart-broken disciple she was, poor 
jorge went off engrafted with views of the rights and 
if man, which certain European sovereigns have re- 
I learn fix)m exile or the sword. He encouraged 
ny evening lesson by reminding me that there was 
diment between any boy and the highest station of 
iss in the country ; and when we closed with an hour 
shelling com, he would sometimes talk of one of 
idfathers who had loved his books in his youth, or 
3 of his missionary adventures among the Delaware 

means of obtaining an education for the desk in past 
TO confined, as is well known, to the private in- 
is of clergymen, and none of those seminaries had 
existence which have since done so much for the 
and are doing much more. Our New-England 
en carefully transmitted their learning from genera* 
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lion to generation, under the disadvantages to which diey 
were subjected, by their private instructions to young mea 
preparing for their profession ; and although their time was 
much engrossed with parochial labours, the students wen 
not as much as now withdrawn from the world, but moie 
trained to the practice of a science in which theoreticil 
learning alone is of little direct avail in society. For vaf 
own part, I felt that the Christian religion was of reil 
value, when I, though a child, accompanied the ven^abll 
pastor in some of his visits to the people of his chazjgti 
Two of these occasions have often since presented thew 
selves to my memory in a powerful contrast One of theii 
was the funeral of a young man, who had suddenly died ofl 
the eve of marriage. The mother stood among the mofom 
fol throng, with a heavenly calmness upon her face, IB^ 
seemed to drink in the consolations of the Scriptures niSMi 
by my aged companion, like one thirsty for the water il 
life. In the other case, I found a half-heathen £unDy M 
their miserable meal, on the outskirts of the parish, irid 
poverty and ignorance written on every countenancei 
Bible in the house, and apparently unacquainted with 
bearing of its doctrines on that spirit which had recently ifl 
habited the lifeless body now ready for the grave in C0 
comer of the room. Never before nor since have I witneMI 
equal degradation in a family in that part of our eomtxf 
and the old pastor seemed as much astonished as myiil 
for they had kept aloof from all the blessings of civiliitt«| 
around them, and been as much unknown as unknowiBl 
From what I heard of the conversation which took plsMil 
received the impression that they had come some moril 
before from another state, where few then enjoyed the bflM 
fits of intellectual or religious instruction ; and althoof^ 
spoke not a word on the subject, and probably my nid 
tions were not conjectured even by my companion, with 1 
his fondness for youth, and his penetration, I believe I H 
the house a decided, though a young champion for knowlsdij 
and refinement. 4 

Wood-hauling is a word which requires explanation i 
such as have not been intimately acquainted with the couBlj 
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in New-England. It is the name of an annual 
, when the parishioners make their contributions of 
their pastor, and partake of refreshment or a regu« 
r at his house. 

visits I paid with my venerable instructer to many 
ion far and near, to give invitations for this muster 
Irish, I had glimpses of life among the farmers, and 
I lawyers' and physicians* households, and thought 
ich in friends faster than ever before. M. Levas- 
ile in General Lafayette's train, had not more reason 
^ased with the Americans, than I had to love the 
)f the parish during this tour of visitation. All the 
ings of their affection towards the good old man 
towed upon me ; and many a respectful courtesy I 
le by dignified frames which I had seen before only 
o the house of Grod, and which I had supposed to be 
pendicular the year round. The farmers' wives 
(ly head, and stooping down, smiled in my face, 
s brought me nut-cakes, and the boys chestnuts and 
while the old dog or cat was driven out of the 
hinmey-comer, and I was placed on a block to 
y little toes and fingers. I had not supposed there 
many dried pumpkins and sausages in the world 
' hanging from the kitchen-walls ; and as for cows 
lives, mUk and honey, I thought of the land of Ca- 
To hear such cheerful, laborious, intelligent people 
ut the joys of religion and the prospects of heaven, 
le love to sit on their settle-benches and walk on 
oded floors. Families in affliction, and those in 
were visited, encouraged, or prayed with, and left 
a hint at any inappropriate subject ; but where good 
; and good memory were not found together, an 
a was elsewhere given by the pastor to the wood- 
next Thursday, and every face brightened at the 

(day came at the parsonage, and I helped to twist 
Qgs to roast the beef and spareiibs, whfle all the 
ere set in rows ; loaves of bread were cut so as to 
fet whole; the great gate, like those fickle peo- 
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pie whose similitude it is, after having been for a tii 
close shut, was swung wide open; and the farmers a 
formers' boys hurried off to the woods with their hoi 
sleds. By-and-by they began to come in, rivalling ea 
other in the size of their loads, the straightness and quali 
of their wood, their expedition in cutting it, their dexterity 
driving up and unloading it. Sleighs came in with bagi 
wheat and rye or Indian meal, which the miller had 
grind and toll for us through the winter ; and butter, egg 
cheese, bacon, heads of fine flax and hanks of yam we 
handed in and deposited in cellars and cupboards, with a 
miration at the generosity of friends far and near. Twen 
men, old and respectable enough for deacons, were bm 
assembled ; while there were others in the prime of lii 
enough to have made one of Colonel Warner's compani 
at the battle of Bennington. Ah ! how many of those iio 
bound frames have ere this been shattered by death, ai tl 
finest trees of the forest were that day levelled and ri?6n I 
their hands ! 

Long Tom Hewitt came headlong down Hewitt^s Hi 
with his horses' tails sweeping the snow, and palling i 
handsomest load of white ash that was hauled that winti 
There he had lived, driving such horses, and burning n 
wood, like his fathers before him, with little notice from tl 
world : one of the shoots from a stump of an old family wU 
dated far back towards the first settlement of the townabi 
He looked as wild as any of the Indians his ancestors wc 
reported to have out-ambushed and outrun ; but there n 
nothing else savage or active about him. The uplands p 
duced more grass than the cattle or sheep could eat, • 
they multiplied and fattened even faster than the Hewi 
who fed and slaughtered them ; and this was the simi 
secret of their being all men *^ to do in the world." He b 
more respectability than his apathy deserved, and more 
fluence than he ever exercised. His children were bon 
ignorance and plenty of bread and milk. They went 
pasture in the summer, and ate hasty-pudding and gr 
sweet apples all winter. They never ran away and n« 
died. Their feet were too heavy for the former, and i 
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w)as tbo pure R>r the latter. Because Hewitt's ridge was 
highest ground in that region, they seemed to think there 
s nothing above them worth grasping after. They bore 
reproach of ignorance from generation to generation, 
ause, as the expression was, their family was of poor 
od enough : want of education being hereditary among 
m, which is next to downright vice in public estimation, 
m not using language here in its European sense ; fbr 
ding, writing, and ciphering are not here called eduoa- 

1. The Hewitts went to the district school every winter, 
I the teachers were boarded and respectfully treated in 
ir regular turns at their houses ; but none of them got 
\X acquaintance with the world, or what it contains, which 
often enlivened theur neighbours' conversation, had' not a 
p or a library to show, nor any eminent namesake. to 
istof, and, to crown all, were not ashamed of their degra- 
liHL When therefore Tom had unloaded his wood, his 
ct and only thought was that it must be near dinner- 
e. 

L/harley Crawley was announced as being on his way up 
plain. Some pretended to recognise him by his sorrow- 
long under-jaw ; but they in fact distinguished the un- 
ated dash-board of his pung, which had been broken the 
ek before by his wild son Josh in a high gale, and afler- 
rd mended by him in a low one. The old horse, which 
9 as calm as a wooden clock, with the old man to balance 
notions, had been a wild fury on the night of the sleig^- 

2, when she set off in the moonlight like a watch with a 
ken hair-spring, at a rate never designed for him, and 
n ran out his career. What Charley had in his pung he 
I slow in exhibiting, so that the spectators had begun to 

at their posts, when old Captain John, a retired sailor, 
le up, heralded by his own stentorian voice. His knotty 
ip made many short fashionable calls on his blind horse, 
ch was proof against such attacks, as much as the sculls 
he Hewitts against the wit of the master. 
The out-door ceremonies were almost completed, when 
• lines had been formed by the loads of fine wood thrown 
terously off the sleds to the right and .lefty almost thft' 

9 
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whole length of the yard. The place of honoar, that is the 
iracant spot at the end of this avenue, alone remained to Im 
occupied, having heen, with one consent, left for Bill Peten 
the most athletic man in the town. He soon came from tb 
farthest wood-lot, and with the largest load, and with i 
rapidity and skill which e;Kcited general admiration^ emptio 
his sled in the very spot designed, without any appana 
exertion ; and in a moment more, had disposed of his teas 
stamped the snow from his boots, and had taken his sea 
amid the whole party at the table, where a scene of hoMi 
hilarity occurred which I shall not attempt to deaeribe. 

Returning to Middletown — the approach to that oity i 
beautiful from almost every quarter. The river spreads oi 
in the form of a lake, and has the aspect, from aevm 
points, of being entirely enclosed by the green and caU 
vated hills around it. 

In Middletown are several neat and even elegant privsl 
houses. The view commanded by the eminence on whie 
the Wesleyan College stands, though inferior in extent t 
that from a hill in the rear, is varied and rich in an ecKtremc 
The fine bend of the river just below, with all that art aa 
nature have done for its banks, here presents itself wit 
great effect. Various manufactures are carried on wid 
success, as the small tributaries of the Connecticut iumid 
much water<*power, but no associations exist for the litenq 
improvement of the people, with the exception of a smii 
social library, founded before the Revolution* This k 
owing, in a great measure, to the emigratkm of i 
large proportion of the young men to commercial eitieii, 
The people of this place have had their ML share infinvl 
ing new settlements at different periods, some near yt| 
some far distant Mr. White, the first settler of that pirti 
the State of New-York long known by the general namei 
Whitestown, and now embracing several counties, went 
this place in 17 — , with his axe only, and began with 
own unassisted strength to clear a forest, which has 
given room to a hundred thousand inhabitants* Hi 
ingenuity and enterprise will be exerted where and 
ever sufficient encouragement is offered. While 
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ve felt the impulse which drove them to a new country 
r awa/t some have been attracted by the facilities for 
anufactoring afforded by the streams, and others bare 
en pevsevering in digging freestone from the valuable 
anries on the opposite bank of the Connecticut. 
Among the spots of local interest may be mentioned three 
autifui little cascades, all within about four miles of the city, 
« of them in Chatham, on the opposite side of the river* 
lurel Grove lies on the way to another, and shades one of 
B most beautiful winding wood-land roads in New-England; 
the spring enriched for a mile or more with the utmost 
ofusion of those shrubs from which it has its name, in full 
oom. The stream which forms the Chatham casoadt 
oeeeds from a pond at the elevated base of a rude bluff 
Ued Ratdesnake Hill, in which is a cobalt mine. It has 
it proceeded above two hundred yards when it leaps fr^m 
rock, and falls into a wild little basin : a delightful retreat 
>m the heat of the sun. The pond is one of the head» 
aters of Salmon River, or the Moodus. That stream, 
ter rushing through many romantic valleys, empties into 
e Conneetkut, behind a point formed by a sweet little 
eadow which I had seen before. The country through 
faich it passes was the residence of the Moodus IndianSt 
ho had tlie reputation among other tribes of being 
nroerers; and some traditions of them are still found 
nong the white people* to which Brainerd's poetry refers* 
A small cluster of houses on the road near the pond have 
»mething a little foreign in their appearance ; and the names 
)d the dialect of some of their inhabitants excite surprise 
the stranger, who knows how homogeneous the popula* 
)n of New-England towns always is. They are the de* 
Pendants of several German families, brought here some 
2ars ago to work the cobalt mine, which was soon found 

unproductive to pay the expenses. There are other 
inerals in the neighbourhood, particularly in a lead mine 

1 the river's bank. 

I think there can be found no pleasanter route for a traVf 
ler during a summer tour than along the river towns from 
tiddletown up. to Peerfield* The roads on both sides li^ 
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last prominent angle of an elevated range of beautiiU le* 
ground, which rises above the south meadows of Hartfo 
and makes a conspicuous appearance from the river, 
banks, and several parts of the city, while it overlooki 
large part of Hartford, and the fertile course of the 
necticut for some miles. The garden occupies the level 
the verge of the descent, having the venerable old maM 
on the north, and a remnant of the orchard on the ei 
where I suppose stood in former times a block-house, ; 
defence against the Indians. At the foot of the hill, a 
shading the street, still stands the ancient oak in full YigBH 
though tradition says that it was left a full-grown tree lA 
the native forest was levelled around it. 

A smooth and verdant descent, in some places too iti 
to be safely passed, leads from the elevation towards \ 
level of the extensive meadows below, on one of the npi 
levels of which the Indians once annually pitched their n 
wams in the summer-season, and where now are seen coo 
less fields of grass and grain, often divided by fine rows 
trees, and occasionally bordered with bowers of ntt 
grape-vines. The ancient oak, which has furnished so mi 
generations of sportive children with acorn cups and axei 
sublime object for their admiration, shows as yet no UA 
of decay, but bids fair to flourish yet for anoUier cento 
The charter of Connecticut colony, which owes its pi 
ervation to this faithful trunk, seems to have imbued it 
return with perpetual life ; and the tree is regarded n 
peculiar veneration for its connexion with that import 
event in the history of the country. 

I did not expect, when I began to speak of Charter B 
to find leisure to say a word of the people of Hartford 
their public institutions, several of which do great hooooi 
their liberality and intelligence. Having a few minn) 
however, I will say, in the first place, that the Amerii 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb is the first institution of 
kind ever founded in America, and has not only encoursj 
the establishment of all others existing in the Union, 
has caused them to be conducted on one plan, and t 
probably the best in the world. The Betreat fior the Ins 
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hich by the way owes its existence chiefly to the enlight- 
ed philanthropy of the original projector of the asylum, 
e late Dr. Cogswell) has been condacted ever since its 
undation on the most improved principles, and aided in 
inging about an era in the treatment of insanity at which 
unanity has great reason to rejoice. The learned and 
irsevering gentleman under whom this institution rose to 
a exalted reputation, the late Dr. Todd, is acknowledged 
^have effectually cured a greater proportion of the cases 
e has treated than any person in America or Europe. 
Jud how consoling is the reflection, that the treatment now 
upenses with all the harsh measures, the compulsory 
ieqng, both corporeal and mental, to which not many years 
go the insane were subjected in hospitals, under the most 
1-founded theories. How consoling must it be to those 
^ come hither to intrust their afflicted friends to the skill 
f the oflicers, to see the comfortable plan and airangements 
^ their destined abode, the intelligent and gentle manners 
^ the superintendent, matron, physicians, and nurses, and 
^ learn that the female department is under the frequent in- 
fection of a conrnoittee of the ladies of the city, among 
horn the sufferers of their own sex are sure to find the 
«J6t delicate sympathy! How interesting it is to every 
siter of feeling, to look upon the well-proportioned edifice, 
e spacious enclosure, and the agreeable scenery around, to 
6ect that they are all rendered subservient to the restora- 
^ of the immortal mind to the exercise of its native 
^wers, and the cure of those diseases which invade and 
y waste Uie nobler part of man : the reconstruction of that 
ifice whose grandeur is most astonishing when it is viewed 
shattered fragments ! 

Marks of unusual refinement and delicacy are found 
Qong the society of Hartford, such as we might expect 
Qong persons who have in some sense the oversight of so 
any objects of charitable interest. The ladies do not 
serve the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, or hear oi 
visit the tenants of the Retreat, without feelings of com- 
ission and dismterestedness ; and the persons employed in 
ose institutions have opportunities for studying the nature 
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of the mind which few others possess; It is necessary tn 
{in intelligent observer to witness but one lesson in a dsM 
of the deaf and dumb, to see that the course of instructiai 
must develop the faculties of the pupils, and especially ol 
the teacher, in an extraordinary degree. It was foretold oi 
the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet some years ago, and very soon afl9 
his return from Europe, at the commencement of tW 
American Asylum, that he was in a way to become a disn 
linguished benefactor to his country, by introducing improver 
ments into the principles of general education* And hov 
fully has experience proved the foresight of this rmnaiili 
With a heart of the warmest philanthropy, and a mind 
once judicious, penetrating, inventive, and persevering^ hi 
has produced several boolu for the elementary instruction of 
children in morals and religion, which have taught many ^ 
parent to do what has been for ages considered impossibly 
and encouraged them to undertake more, while it has prov 
cured for many a child advantages often denied to persons 
of mature age. 4 

There is to be found in Hartford a considerable amoml 
of literary and scientific knowledge and taste. Beside thosi 
residents of both sexes who have devoted time to leadiogp 
the collection of specimens, the rearing of plants, ftn 
Washington Ck)llege, which was established a few yeaiv 
since, in a commanding situation in the immediate envuoMl 
has exercised some favourable influence in this respedi 
Several schools for young ladies, at different periods* hsii 
also had their share in raising and supporting the intelleedHl 
character of the city. Among them was one taught a feU 
years since by Miss Huntley, now Mrs. Lydia H. Sh 
goumey, who has distinguished herself as one of the bflsl 
female writers of our country, in poetry and prose, and whi 
has done more with her pen than almost any other of hM 
sex in the United States, to elevate public sentiment, aid 
to show the holy union which exists between religioi 
and pure, exalted literary taste. During a few years ii 
which she was devoted to the instruction of young ladies 'M 
this city, she employed her leisure in cultivating her dH 
mind and heart, and in contributing to the enjoyounts of I 
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dal circle of which she was a member. A small litenuy 
siety of which she was the fomider, like the scho^ 
dch she instructed, was a source of moral and intel- 
^tual benefit to the various spheres in which its members 
ce have moved. It was more rare then than now to see 
:h exertions made, and crowned with such success ; and 
is not easy to describe how unpromising appeared the 
)ject of forming such an association among the youth 
such a town, or how gratifying was the surprise caused 
its prosperity. Several larger and more pubUc associa- 
ns now exist in Hartford, the number of inhabitants having 
come nearly double, and the general interest in favour of 
«llectual improvement throughout the larger and many of 
e smaller towns in this part of the country having increased 
an equal ratio ; and to their members it will be gratifying 
learn that such societies early received the sanction and 
1 of such an individual as Mrs. Sigoumey. 
The Goodrich Association hear literary, scientific, or 
)ral lectures every week through the winter from some 
their members ; while the debates of the Giceronean 
^ceum also interest a large number, principally of the 
ong. A social library, of considerable extent and value, 
tablished many years ago, has had an influence on the 
srary character of the people, though lately more than 
retofore, as it is an important characteristic of all the 
ians of knowledge that they powerfully assist each other's 
eration. The Sabbath-schools >^e in a most flourishing 
tte ; and wherever this is the case, not religion and morals 
>iie find benefit in them, but usefiil knowledge of every 
id is powerfully promoted. There are now no less than 
I or twelve churches in the city, all which, with two or 
fee exceptions, have Sabbath-schools connected with 
^m. A society, consisting of all. the teachers, has existed 
* ten years. I had the gratification of seeing them on the 
diversary of American Independence proceed from the 
titral church, after a public service for the occasion, and 
»ve by schools and classes, under their appropriate teachers 
d superintendents, to a beautiful grove of young maples 
lich closed over^bead, and formed a complete caQopy for 
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the street, to join their Toices in sacred mnsio sod listoi i 
an appropriate address. The spot, it happened, was isi 
that formerly the annual scene of a public dinner on A 
fourth of July ; and the reflection that so gratifying a eham 
had taken place in its celebration gave double interest to dj 
scene. There were none of the decorations or ensigns i 
war now displayed. And indeed why should powder m 
steel have all the honour of that conquest whidi wi 
effected primarily by the virtue and intelligence of oi 
fathers ? We were presented with a procession of so8 
hundreds of children, the boys generally in blue jackets ai 
white pantaloons, and the girls in white frocks tisd wi 
blue ribands, all with cheerful faces, neat and weU-behara 

More books are annually published in this place than 
any other in New-England, only excepting Boston, as 
believe. The amount it is difficult to estimate. In additk 
to other machines employed, three steam-presses are now 
operation. 

In the old burying-ground in Hartford, in the rear of tl 
centre church, are three ancient monuments, in good presc 
▼ation, side by side, erected to the memory of three of i 
most distinguished men among the founders of the coloo 
They were originally placed over the graves, in some qy 
I believe, not far from where they now are. They a 
simple slabs, of red sandstone or freestone, abont fi 
inches in thickness, raised on blocks of the same, and k 
innately of a lasting material, for after so long an ezposn 
to the elements they are almost entire, and their inseri 
tions are easily legible. The following is a copy of t 
first epitaph on the northern stone :^- 

HERE. LYETH. THE. BODY. OP. yi 
HONOVRABLE. JOHN. HAYNES, 
ESQr FIRST. GOUERNOUR. OF 
YE COLONY OF CONNECTICVTT 
IN. NEWINGLAND. WHO. DYED 
MARCH. YE. J. ANNO DOM 1663 

There are two other similar inscriptions on the 
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one : one to the " Rev. Mr. Joseph Haynes, minister of 
te first church in Hartford, who deceased on the twenty- 
►urth of May, Anno Dom. 1769, aged thirty-eight years ;" 
tid the last to '' Mrs. Sarah Haynes, relict of Mr. Joseph 
btynes, who deceased November the 15th, Anno Dom* 
705, in the sixty-seventh year of her age." 
The middle stone bears the following inscription : — 

In memory of the Rev. Thomas Hooker 
^Who in 1636 wrrH his assistant Mr. Stone removed 
' To Hartford with aboitt 100 persons, where he 
' Planted te first Church in Connecticut 
ikx eloquent, able and faithful Minister of Christ* 
He died Iuly 7TH iET LXI 

^ The following is the inscription on the third oriBoatlieni 
ttone : — 

R 

' An rfitaph on M Samuel Stone, Deceased vb 61 
teare of his age Ivlt 20 1663. 

' NeWBNOLAND's glory & HER RADIANT CROWNE, 

' Was he who now on softest bed of dowHb, 
' Til glorious resurrection morne appeare, 

* Doth safely, sweetly sleepe in Jesus here. 
^ In nature's solid art^ A reasoning well, 

tis knowne, beyond compare, he did bxcell : 

* Errors corrupt, by sinnewoUs dispute, 

* He did oppvgnb, &> clearly them confute : 

^ Above all things he Christ his Lord preferrd, 
Hartford, thy richest jewel's hers interd* 

These inscriptions are copied as closely as the type of 
Ihe present day wiU allow. The originals are among the 
Host interesting relics in our country, and may, to all ap 
Jearance, yet be preserved for centuries, even in the open 
^, if properly protected from injury. The liberal-miiided 
people of Hartford would honour Uiemselves and the memory 
^ their pious ancestors, by surrounding these invalttable 
Aoaomeiits with some sufficient barrier* 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

Narrative of a Visit to the Springs in the last Century — Jfe wi p a pfllfc ^ 

■ A FRIEND of mine, who possesses a most accurate memoiy; [ 
has furnished me with the following accomit of a visit ihi^ 
made to the Springs in the year 1791, in company with f 
several of her acquaintances, male and female. Thhddqf f 
it may prove in some respects interesting to my readen^tt * 
have an opportunity to compare the present with the paat,! p 
have thought proper to insert it nearly in the words in wUck 
I received it. 

The party originally consisted of five, viz. three gendl^ - 
men and two ladies, who travelled with two gigs (then ealU ' 
chairs) and a saddle-horse, llieir first plan was to pn^ 
ceed only to '* Lebanon Pool," now known as Lduinoi^ 
Springs, and after a short visit there to return : some of tbeir ^ 
friends, who had spent a little time there in preceding jein^^ 
having made a pleasing report of the place. The grui'f 
mother of one of them, it was recollected, had returned fintfj^ 
<' the Pool" one pleasant day before the Revolution, and ds-Ji 
mounted from her side-saddle, in a dark-coloured josejr flf^ 
petticoat, with the dignity proverbial of those old times, Jt^k 
told of her cooking for dinner the pease picked by thegends'k 
men at that ancient watering-place. 

From Hartford the party proceeded westward ; and 
idea may be formed of the fashions from the dress of one 
the ladies, who wore a black beaver with a sugar-loaf 
eight or nine inches high, called a steeple crown, 
round with black and red cord and tassels, being len 
than the gold cord sometimes worn. Habits having 
out of fashion, the dress was of " London smoke" 
cloth, buttoned down in front and at the side with twenlf-Jt 
four gilt buttons, about the size of a half-dollar. 
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sts and stays were in fashion, and the shoes were ex- 
nely sharp-toed ^d high-heeled, ornamented with large 
lie buckles on the instep. At a tavern where they spent 
£rst night, the ladies were obliged to surround them- 
;res with a barrier of bean-leaves to keep off the bugs which 
isted the place ; but this afforded only temporary benefit, 
the vermin soon crept to the ceiling and fell upon them 
m above. The Green Woods, through which the road lay 
many miles, were very rough, and in many places could 
be travelled in carriages without danger. They scarcely 
t anybody on this part of the way, except an old man 
ih a long white beard, who looked like a palmer on a 
grimage to the Holy Land ; and his wife — who rode a 
rse on a saddle with a projecting pummel, then called a 
mel, and a single iron chain for a bridle*— was as ugly 
one of Shakspeare's old crones. 

The few habitations to be seen were so uninviting, that 
\ travellers usually took their meals in the open air, in 
ne pleasant spot under the trees, and oflen by the side of 
brook, the recollection of which is pleasant even to this 
y. After three days they reached Hudson, where they 
re introduced to a very pleasant circle by a friend who 
tided in the place, and after sufficient repose they pro- 
dded. A gentleman, who had come to attend a ball, here 
Qed the party, sending a messenger home for clothes; 
1 although he did not receive them, and had only his 
icing dress, persisted in proceeding with them. He 
•unted his horse, therefore, in a suit of white broad« 
th, with powdered hair, small-clothes, and white silk 
ckings. WhUe at Hudson, it had been determined that 
y would go directly to Saratoga^ where several of the 
labitants of Hudson then were ; the efficacy of the water 
restoring health being .much celebrated, as well as the 
rioos roimd and hollow rock from which it flowed. Hud^ 
1 was a flourishing village, although it had been settled 
t about seven years, by people from Nantucket and 
Lode Island. 

In the afternoon the prospect of a storm made the travel- 
B hasten their gait, and they stopped for the night at an 

10 
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old Dutch house, which, notwithstanding the uncouth sipa 
of a fireplace without jams, was a welcome retreat fromil 
weather. The thunder, lightning, and rain soon eamec 
and prevailed for some hours, but left a clear sky in t 
morning, when the party proceeded, and reached ^anj 
breakfast'time. Some of the party were greatly alarm 
at the sight of an old woman at a door in one of the stns 
with her face shockingly dbfigured by the small-poii id 
state of activity, for one of the ladies had never had tk 
disease, and was near enough to be exposed to ths oo 
tagion. By the presence of mind of her companioos, hm 
ever, she was prevented from observing the panifnl sbJM 
and from such apprehension as they felt for her, util d 
time for the appearance of the disease had passed Tl 
old Dutch church, with its pointed roof and great niak 
of painted glass, stood at that time at the foot of Sbt 
street. 

At Troy, where the travellers took tea, there were «il 
about a dozen houses : the place having been settled d 
three years by people from Killingworth, 8aybrook,ii 
other towns in Connecticut. Lansingburgh was an oU 
and more considerable town ; containing apparently itf 
than a hundred houses, and inhabited principally by ei 
grants from the same state. The tavern was a very gM 
one ; but the inhabitants were so hospitable to the pii^ 
who were known through mutual friends, that the time wi 
spent almost entirely at private houses. After add9< 
two nights and a day, they proceeded on their joittBSt, 
Crossing the Hudson to Waterford by a ferry, they iM 
back as fai: as the Mohawk to see the Cohoes FaUii< 
which they had a fine view from the northern bank, riA 
along the brow of the precipice in going and retumiDg* 

On the road to the Mohawk the travellers met a {Mortyi 
some of the most respectable citizens of Albany in a comai 
country wagon, without a cover, with straw under feeti tf 
with wooden chairs for seats : their family-coach being M 
heavy for short excursions. Two gentlemen on hw* 
back, in their company, finding that our travellers K 
going to Saratoga, offered to accompany them to the 10^ 



f battle at Behmis's Heights, and thither they proceeded 
Iter visiting the Cohoes. 

" We dined," said my informant, " in the house which 
ras General Burgoyne's head-quarters in 1777 ; and one 
f the females who attended us was there during the battle« 
^he informed us of many particulars, showed us a spot upon 
lie floor which was stained with the blood of General 
'Vazer, who," she added, "when brought in mortally 
Ponnded from the field, was laid upon the table at which 
re were seated. During the funeral, the American troops, 
vfao had got into the British rear on the opposite side dH 
he river, and had been firing over the house, on discovering 
lie cause of the procession up the steep hill, where Frazer 
i«d requested to be interred, not only ceased firing, but 
played a dead march in compliment to his memory." 

^ On leaving the battle-ground for Saratoga Lake, our party 
rere reduced in number to four by the loss of four gentle- 
men ; two of whom, however, intended to overtake us, i^ 
Niesible, before night. The country we had now to pass 
^er, after leaving the banks of the Hudson, was very un* 
ttvitbg, and almost uninhabited. The road lay through a 
KH-est, and was formed of logs. We travelled till late in 
be afternoon before we reached a house, to which we had 
'^en directed for our lodging. It stood in a solitary plac^ 
(t an opening of the dark forest, and had so comfortless an 
l^pearance, that without approaching to take a near view, 
^f alighting, we determined to proceed farther. It was 

nrretched log-hut, with only one door, which had never 
>een on hinges, was to be lifted by every person coming 
^ and going out, and had no fastening except a few nails* 
Ve halted at the sight of it ; and one of the gentlemen rode 
p to take a nearer view. Standing up in his saddle, he 
•eeped into a square hole which served as a window, but 
>9td no glass nor shutter, and found the floor the bare earth, 
^ith scarcely any furniture to be seen. Nothing remained 
>r us but to proceed, and make our way to the Springs as 
ist as possible ; for we knew, of no human habitation 
earer ; and when or bow we might hope to reach th^r^ 
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ve could not tell. We were for a time extremdyfi 
pirited, until the gentleman who had joined us at HiAi 
came forward (still in his ball-dxess), and endeavoured 
encourage us, saying, that if we would but trust to his ga 
ance, he doubted not that he should be able to conduet 
safely and speedily to a more comfortable habitation. 

^' This raised our hopes ; and we followed him cheeHb) 
though the day was now at its close, and the forest seen 
thicker and darker than before. When the last li|^t 
length had disappeared, and we found ourselves in i 
deepest gloom, our guide confessed that he had encowaj 
us to keep us from despair ; and that as to any knowiec 
of the road, he had never been there before in his life, 
however dismounted, tied his horse behind our chair, t 
taking the bridle of our own, began to ledd him on, gropi 
his way as well as he was able, stepping into one mod-b 
afler another without regard to his silk stockings, somedri 
iup to his beauish knee-buckles. It seemed as if we w 
going for a long tune down a steep hill into some botti 
less pit ; and every few minutes one wheel would f 
over a log or a stump so high as almost to overset us. 
length we insisted on stopping, and spent a quarter of 
hour in anxiety and doubt, being unable to determine n 
we had better do. We heard the voices of animals 
the woods, which some of us feared might attack us. 
length one of the gentlemen declared diat a sound wl 
we had heard for some time at a distance, could not be 
howl of a wolf, for which we had taken it, but must be 
barking of a wolf-dog, and indicated that the habitatio 
his master was not very far off, proposing to go in se; 
of it. The gentlemen were unwilling to leave us ale 
but we insisted that they might need each other's as 
ance, and made them go together. But it was a long i 
before we heard from them again. How long they i 
gone I do not know, for we soon became impatient 
alarmed; but at length we discovered a light among 
trees, which shining upon the trunks and boughs, m» 
beautiM vista, like an ejadless Gothic arch, and show< 
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ousand tall columns on both sides. We dkicovered them 
rturaing, accompanied by two men, who led us off the road, 
nd stuck up lighted pine knots to guide our friends. 
"Under their guidance we found our way to a log-house, 
ontaining but one room, and destitute of every thing except 
ospitable inhabitants ; so that, althou^ we were admittedf 
re found we should be obliged to make such arrangements as 
^e could for sleeping. There was no lamp or candle : 
ight being supplied by pine knots stuck in the crevices ol 
^ walls. The conversation of the family proved that 
Md beasts were very numerous and bold in the surround- 
^ forest, and that they sometimes, when hungry, ap* 
'(^ed the house ; and there was a large aperture left at 
^ bottom of die door to admit the dogs when in danger 
'^wolves. The floor extended on one side but to within 
^ distance of several feet of the wall, a space being left lo 
^^ the fire upon the bare ground ; and when we wanted 
^ made, the mistress of the house could produce (Hily s 
^e kettle, in which water was boiled for washing ajid 
'^ other purpose. She had heard of teakettles, but had 
Ver seen one ; and was impressed with an idea of tht 
6/uhess of such a utensil. When we had spread the 
>ie, out of our own stores, and divided tea-cups and 
Jcers, a porringer, &;c., among us, we seated ourselves, 
^ly on the bedstead, and partly on a kind of arm-chair, 
ich was formed by an old round table when raised per* 
idioularly, and thus partook of a meal. 
*We were, however, suddenly alarmed by cries or 
earns at a little distance in the forest, which some of 
supposed to be those of wolves or heart. Our host, 
r listening a while, declared his belief that they were tho 
s of some traveUers who had lost their way, and pro* 
led with the gentlemen to search for them. They found 
two expected friends, who had followed the path lighted 
;he torches, but unfortunate wandered from it a little^ 
soon foimd before them a wall too high to reach horn 
r sUrrups. They attempted to retreat ; but found it alsa 
nd them ; and though they rode round and round, feet 
for a plaee of «xi(, could find nume, and ihca begaa to 
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call for assistance, hoping that some ^welling might be 
within the reach of their voices. Being happily relieved and 
restored to us, the adventures of the evening served as a 
subject of pleasantry. They had unconsciously entered a 
pound or pen for bears, by a very narrow entrance, which 
in the darkness they could not find again, and thus theii 
embarrassment was fully explained. We slept that nigfal 
on our luggage and saddles ; but our hospitable hosts r^ 
fused all reward in the morning. 

^'On reaching the Springs at Saratoga, we found bid 
three habitations, and those poor log-houses, on the hif^ 
bank of the meadow, where is now the western side of ^ 
street, near the Round Rock. This was the only spring 
then visited. The houses were almost full of straDgen^ 
among whom were several ladies and gentlemen firoa 
Albany; and we foimd it almost impossible to obtain a& 
eonmiodations, even for two nights. We found the Rood 
Bock at that time entire ; the large tree which some yean 
since fell and cracked a fissure in it being then standing near, 
and the water, which occasionally overflowed, and increased 
the rock by its deposites, keeping the general level threi 
or four inches below the top. The neighbourhood of tb 
Spring, like all the country we had seen for many mileai 
was a perfect forest ; and there were no habitations to ba 
seen in all the vicinity, except the three log-houses, wbid 
afforded us little more than a shelter. We arrived oc 
Saturday, and left there on Monday morning for Ballsttn 
which we reached after a short ride. But there these 
commodations for visiters were still less inviting. Ubi 
Springs, of which there were several, were entirely mipio 
teeted, on the borders of a woody swamp, and near thi 
brook, in which we saw bubbles rising in several plaeti 
which indicated other springs. There were two or tfarfi 
miserable habitations, but none in which a shelter could M 
obtained. There was a small hovel, into which some ^ 
the water was conducted for bathing; but as thaw vij 
nothing like comfort to be found, we proceeded homtivM 
after spending a short time at the place." .^ 

Such is a brief account of a journey to the Spiings m 
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last century; and how difficult it is to realize that the 
changes which have since occurred can have taken place 
within the life of man ! And yet, where do we look with* 
out finding evidence of similar, if not equal alterations, often 
effected in a shorter period ? 

On the road up Connecticut River, over which I passed 
at such a rate ^s to give me little opportunity to record or 
even to make many remarks, every one must be struck with 
the size and number of the manufactories which have been 
multiplied and magnified to such an extent all over the 
country within a few years. 

At * • • • I saw the name of John Tympan, an old 
schoolmate, on a tin sign over the door of a printing-office ; 
and recollecting that I had heard of his being ^e experienced 
editor of the village journal, I revived the acquaintance of 
past days, and lounged several hours in his room dliriBg 
my stay in the place. The conversations I there held and 
overheard, with the little I had known of the press and itir 
appurtenances (viz. public taste and such matters), in pre- 
ceding years, threw my mind into a train of thought, 
which, if I were to judge from the well-known soporific 
qualities of Mr. Tympan's sheet which I had in my hand, * 
was probably indulged in during a short slumber. First, I 
fmcied I saw all the forms in which the Chinese wooden 
otereotype has ever appeared, and those through which 
dutve passed the type of Europe since they left the hands 
^f Guttenburg, Janssoen, Faust, and Shoffer, till they 
leached those of Firmin Didot and his English rivals. And 
rhat a mass was there ! Centuries of black letter, suc- 
[ed by the floods of light-faced type which may be said 
have been the chief means of '* illuminating" the world 
.^Wince the cry for Iq^owledge has extended beyond the walls 
jffif convents. And the sight may be better imagined than 
ted ! Then came a whole parque of presses, more 
irons than the abortive models of machines in the 
office at Washington, presenting all possible appliea- 
of the lever, screw, wheel, weight, plane, &c., except 
most useful. There was the old Ramage press, the first 
dch I recognised as an acquaintance, and I ][ooked upon 
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its lumbering uprights and simple sweeping lever with a de-^ 
gree of reverence, because its physiognomy revived the im- 
pressions of childhood, when I had contemplated it as tk 
press^ thoughJts plan is exploded, and the power of mwcb 
and the ages of days' works that are now seen to have beet 
wasted upon it, might have made fifty canals across DaiieoL 
Next came to my view the folios, the quartos, the octavo%^ 
and the rest of Uieir family down to double twentj-finv- 
mos, with their various bindings, gildings, clasps, and en* 
bossings displayed, and their fluttering leaves showing hinti 
of their contents. A deluge of ideas floated through mj 
mind at the sight ; as I turned from the books which boasted 
only of reviving the fooleries of antiquity with its knowledge, 
to those monuments of modem invention, in which flie 
giant and the pigmy, the amaranth and the four-o'clock lie 
side by side* I 

How forcibly may the quaint words of some of the old 
books of my vision be applied to the present times I ^ 

«< Circa hoc etiam tempus," says Caxton (in continuatioBe 
Polycronici Ranulphi Higden, Anglice a se trasslati, qm 
cum opere ipso prodiit Londini a. 1482 (as) circa a. 14M)r 
''Circa hoc etiam tempus: — also abowte this tjme the 
crafle of empr3mtynge was fyrst founde in Magounee ii L 
Alma3me. Why the crafte is multiplyed thorugh &e worids^ V 
in many places, and bokes be hadd grete chepe and in gniek |^ 
nombre bycause of the same crafte." 
Like as says an <*Anonymus auctor" in 1457: — 
'* Printerys of bokis wer this tyme mightely multqdiedi 
Magunde and thurgh out the world ; and thei began 
and they held the craftis. And this time mony men 
for to be more sotell in craftis and suyfter than ever 
wer a fore." 

After these came such a motley army of nuuddDd 
no masquerade ever presented, composed of the readen 
all ages and climes, of all hues and characters. Tksie 
cannot undertake to describe : but if it be as nmnsiig 
others as it was to myself to fancy their appearaacey 
may agreeably fill up some hour of leisure by 
vieoQu 
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merica suddenly came to mind ; and with it the iky 
aed darkened with a cloud of newspapers, which were 
ig" off night and day from thousands of presses, whose 
Jdng, clanking, rattling, hissing, and groaning gave evi-> 
\e of the gigantic strife going on around us, between the 
ider machines of latest invention and the various lever- 
ses which call old Ramage their grandfather, with not 
V which have steam or mules for their moving-power, 
some with asses for their guides. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ic — ^New-England Villages contrasted with Italy on this subject- 
Traveller in search of Health — Burying-grounds — Rural Cele- 
&tion of Independence at Northampton — ^Amherst — ^Academies of 
usachusetts — ^Exhibition. 



jVERt Sabbath on my journey I spent at some village, 
was usually much gratified at church with the perform* 
3 of the choirs. There is scarcely any thing in which 
are more apt to indulge false ideas than mu^ic. I do 
:erely believe that we are rather discouraged than in- 
icted or incited by the example of foreign nations who 
ivate this delightful art. Writers tell us of the musical 
mi of the common people of Italy, Switzerland, and 
rmany; the genius of their composers, and the native 
.1 of many Europeans with musical instruments. Common 
ders, therefore, are apt to believe that our countr3rmen 
our under some natural deficiency, which is not -to be 
ircome. When they are further complimented with rc- 
rks on the want of ear in America, or the length of time 
ich will be required to train up a taste for music, like a 
nt of slow growth, many of them believe that every eflfort 
old be in vain, and that every hope of seeing an improve- 
Qt in their day would be presumptuous. We must ther&* 
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fore transplant some languishing Italian t^onpiB fimtf d 
sties of foreign green-rooms, or tow across ihe Adsit 
some second-rate puffer, as windy as a porpoise, tor hfc 
and make the grimaces of the rack, and set oar p re t eria 
in ecstasies. Now all this is founded on mere mistdUf 

In the first place, the people of Italy, who htre Ae onl 
of being refined in throat and ear beyond aU the lest qfii 
race of men, have no more taste than you or I, nor liaif |l 
much. They listen to street musicians whom W9 flMJji 
never tolerate ; and as for the performances of their niaiM 
they never hear them. The common people of Italy ht*< 
no training in music except the chanting in their chorcbfli 
and funeral processions, and the strumming of guitars in the 
streets. The plain matter of fact is, divesting the snbjt^ 
of all poetry — ^that is, of all falsehood or ignorance— du^ 
our farmers' sons and daughters, wherever they atw 
singing-schools, join the church choir, and practise, ^ 
they generally do, at home, enjoy advantages &i «aperiori9 
those of the common people of Italy, who are too igaotn^ 
poor, and degraded to have such advantages in their reaA 
or to appreciate them if they had. They are not musieiaA 
they do not sing in their churches, the music there bd4 
conducted by hired performers, of a character very diifa^ 
from our choirs of volunteers I assure you, and they aiel^ 
familiarized with refined music. Here is enough to kiBcsi' 
prejudice. As to our natural want of genius or taleil^ ^ 
presumption is entirely gratuitous, and we may ehsllflll' 
the proof, rejecting the idea in toto until it bo ptodsPBi 
And so with the doctrine that our progress in this or itf 
other improvement must be slow, because this or tfait Bi' 
ropean nation chose to be five or ten centuries in emergii^ 
from semi-barbarism — this is as idle as the other, in ill if* 
plications. Such a doctrine, although it is swallowed tf* 
acted upon every day by multitudes of our intelligent eo^ 
trymen, ought to be rejected, like certain other prodoetiotf 
of the Old World which are unsuited to our stomadVi 
There is no reason why we should not introduce any m 
provement, physical or moral, to be found on earth, eM 
patible with our state of society. Whoever teaches odi^ 
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me te^b^s h&resy. We have superior means, facilities^ 
id resouDses, if they were properly appreciated, to the na- 
xns €f j^iiirope in general, to effect any improvement we 
i^; And' it, is only to believe it, and set ourselves la 
jmest about it, and the thing would be done. We hav€ 
k arbitrary. |[Ovemment to forbid us, no irreconcileable 
fisioiis in s6ctsty.to impede a general co-operation, no 
ipen6trable cloud of ignorance over the public, no lack 

tke machinery of civilization to rouse the mind or to 
irect it, no want of intercourse with other quarters of the 
orld, no scarcity of enterprise in tmdertaking, or of 
icouragement in success. 

Music has led me to these general remarks, because in 
peaking of this art I was forced to lament in her depres- 
ion the influence of prejudices totally unfounded, and in- 
olerably discreditable to our intelligence and feelings. 
Nheie do we go without hearing that divine maid complain^ 
Dg, in some sick and mournful ditty, of the injustice of 
bnericans ? And the other fine arts, refining- as they might 
be among us, join in the same plaintive tone. Let us not so 
Ear ill treat these our true friends, as to turn away any longer 
bom their calls and requests. Landing upon our shores, 
ire do not meet them with smiles and welcome. They 
kvcTeason to look here for an asylum and a home ; but 
ikoagh among the fairest exiles from the old world, they 
tane with their loveliness somewhat deformed or saddened 
hf persecution or restrictions contrary to their nature, we 
praise them from our society, which they might so greatly 
fettich and adorn. *^ This is not the land for the arts — we 
kve no native talent, genius, or taste." Our eyes look with 
lieasure on the beauties of nature, and our ears are pleased 
Imh the music of our forests ; but wise Europeans havs 
Ind that we are insensible to beauty and grace, and that 
Mturies must pass before we can hope to arrive at that 
Mate of refinement of which they boast. 
t Although the inhabitants of thLs part of our country have 

Ctivated sacred music for half a century, more has been 
le within two or three years to place this delightful art 
m its proper footing than ever before. A socie^ has beea 
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formed in Boston, called the Massachusetts Academy oi 
Music, by which the German system of juvenile and popA^, 
instruction has been introduced in several of our cities, aat 
to some extent in the country, chiefly through Me»^ 
Mason and Ives ; the success has been astonishing to 
who have embraoed the common erroneous views a' 
national genius, native inferiority, &c., ^c This imj 
step, to which many of the rising generation will owe 
sources of pleasure for life, has been primarily due to 
Woodbridge, the enlightened, philanthropic, and 
editor of the American Annals of Education; wfad 
five years spent in Europe among the literary men 
stitutions of the Old World, returned to his native 
three or four years since to devote himself to the &Smz^ 
of knowledge, on some of the most important subjects 
the intellectual and moral benefit of America. All 
firiend of the country need wish is, that he may im] 
all with the great truths he proclaims as strongly as he*^ 
impressed some parents with the fact that their rhil M 
have flutes and organs in their throats which may be 
sweetly and very cheaply played upon. 

A young man, of sallow complexion and emadate^B 
pearance, who was travelling for his health, waa 
route with me. He had enjoyed no advantages of 
tion superior to those of a district school, until the el^i 
man of the village, perceiving in him that insatiable *c£ 
for knowledge which I have so often observed in the yoa 
when possessed of true piety, proposed that he shonld. fn 
pare for the desk, and oflered him gratuitous iattiactm 
He was the favourite of the whole town, as I leaned fiw 
other lips than his own, not on account of any extonl 
grace or beauty, for in those he was far from being iM; 
but because his charaster was of an elevated kind, ind !■ 
life one of the most blameless and honourable. No fiiflmlf L 
office in his power was withholden from anybody; and tar L 
many times in a year may a truly benevolent man eoik 
kindness, if he but seeks for opportunities ! Every ooeB 
such a village of farmers knew what his Beigfaboon A 
without inquiring firom mere idle curiosity. Of oouiM ^ 
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! early humble life of this youth were known, as well as his 
;: dutiful conduct towards his mother ; and all witnessed and 
^. were surprised at the mental efforts it required in him, with- 
ii out the aid of conceit or the show of arrogance, to the 
k!i Becond rank in society ; that is, next the clergyman him- 
c lelf. As his substitute, he often was called to act, particu* 
^^ larly in the Sunday-schools. I understood that he felt a 
(f itroDg desire to devote himself for life to some distant mis- 
! i MOD, but had not yet formed any ultimate determination. 
\f. Kb knowledge of such passing information, however, as 
£' iboomU in the reports and publications of religious and 
t knevolent societies, had at once expanded his mind and hki 
^ kirt, and rendered him an instructive companion to thoie 
B who had a taste on such subjects. He had therefore been 
!^ ttged by his townsmen to take a journey to a more healthy 
^ -fm of the country, when he was found to be in a threaten- 
< «f state, and was furnished by them with an old horse and 
' *• wagon, and such pecuniary means as he stood in need of; 
- iur he was looked upon as a kind of public property, and 

Bay yet live and recover, I hope, to prove an honour to his 

native village. 
This case I mention as a specimen of one of the ways by 

vhich deserving youths sometimes rise among us. As 
. lothing m the institutions of the country, or in the preju* 
: "ioes of the people forbids the exaltation of virtue, her up* 
;. «ard tendency is in a thousand cases permitted and even 
' ^MJated, v^hen in other countries it would be hopelessly dis- 
\ ^ovaged or entirely suppressed. The road to usefulness 
4M distinction is not opened to persons of all classes, in 
'4ilir constitution merely; it is not only laid down upon paper, 
dkn is familiarly known and trodden. Hence it is a matter 
raif notoriety, that not a few of the men now eminent in the 
X Cerent learned professions, have risen from the workshops 
jtM the humbler branches of mechanical trade where they 
i tud been apprenticed. From this fact it might be presumed 
?Jiat the useful arts would be generally regarded with r»- 
cohpect ; and this is true to a considerable extent, although 
::siQBie of our luxurious citizens, among their multiplied false 
T^ktoUons, really believe that there is something in exercising 

11 
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an honest handicraft more degrading than idleneM m i 
genteeler forms. 

The burying-grounds of New-England are among 4 
most interesting objects to which the traveller can direct li 
atteiition. Monuments are to be found, in almost all tl 
older settlements, bearing unequivocal testimony to tl 
learning as well as piety of our ancestors, and the fn 
order which has ever prevailed in their society. I wii 
with all my heart, that I could refer to the condition of the 
▼eiierable memorials as evidence of a becoming regird i 
them among the inhabitants, and a proper care for tiM 
preservation. Unfortunately, quite the contrary is thset* 
for ancient grave-stones are often allowed to become ovi 
thrown by the frost, and to lie covered with nsoss or herbs 
from year to year. One single person in each V]lliife« 
proper means, might incite the people to keep their eefl 
teries well enclosed, and kept in order ; and nothing bil 
little spirit is wanting through the country at large, to ht 
the most venerable memorials of the dead presorted fin 
unnecessary injury and from loss. 

So closely connected are many of these monuments W 
important events in the history of the country, that 
ought to use them as practical assistants in the instnieci 
of the young ; and parents and teachers might commonie) 
many lasting impressions to their children, by viaithigw 
them the graves of the good and learned men of p 
ceding generations, inviting their aid in deciphering the a 
taphs, enumerating their praiseworthy deeds, and repeiti 
some of their virtuous counsels. Why should such simple I 
delightful modes and topics of instruction be neglected, wh 
much complicated and expensive machinery is employed 
fix the minds of the young exclusively on distant natio 
and countries ? 

With thoughts like these, and with many feelmgs whi 
I shall not attempt to express, I have visited many of tl 
burying-grounds, usually at morning or evening, when tl 
journey of the day had been performed, or before it h 
begun ; and thus 1 have sometimes obtained the knowla^ 
of facts which I had not been able to derive fiom Ufi^ 
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mreos. I might » ins^ a few of the ^^kaplui which I 
pied in difiere... places ; bat will iiierely« at present, i^e-i 
ark, that thoae who haire frequent aoeees to old buryiafit 
onoda, may perform a useful task by at least copying i»^ 
nriptions, and making drawings of monuments, and df« 
wiling them in some society or institution, to be pv^ 
erred or published for the benefit of others. The B«r« 
It. Alden, some years since, undertook the useful and pioua 
■k of rescuing the best epitaphs from loss and oblivion^ 
B^his own memory should be honoured for it. The book 
ntaining his collection will hereafler be prized by aooM 
faentioB more worthy of its descent than we show ow^ 
Mhet to be. 

Iim obliged to pass, withfnit remark, some of the placet 
ioit worthy of notice to strangers, and among them l^riag- 
hU. I have not leisure to ins^ all my memoranda, mii^ 
IM te record all the reflections which occurred to me OD 
U or any other part of my interesting tour. I canei^ 
^Ter, let Northampton pass without some allusion to tb^ 
ttttefni manner in which the Anniversary of our IndepeiH 
ince is nsually celebrated in that ancient and beautiful town* 

la an orchard which extends to the bank of a little faroc^ 
KtoDt of sight from the streets of the village, a spaeiOMs 
•ver is formed by adding evergreen bushes and vines tp 
b shade of the trees, and sprinkling the dark foliage with 
iMrers. A large table is spread upon the smooth grass bo- 
nth ; and as the decorations of the place employ the handf 
f the fair the day preceding that of the celebration, and 
iqr preside at the entertainment, the scene is one of the 
Vilest and most appropriate that can be imagined. In 
I pure, intelligent, and polished a society, a foreigner 
mild find much to instruct him in American manners* 
I well as to excite his better feelings. 
No village that I have seen in this part of the oooor 
f has risen so fast to eminence as a literary place ae 
laherst. I had admired the bold, 'swelling, and fertile 
luing-oountry, with its fine views, while it was only a 
itunon village. How great has been ihe change 1 Om 
iie of the finest eminences stands the coUegOf now OMI of 
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die most flonrishing in the Union; and two academies, on 
for the education of females, are found in other parts of il 
town. The academies of New-England, and particular 
those of Massachusetts, form one of ^ the most imports 
branches of the great machinery of public education. The 
history shows the importance of making provision for the i 
struction of the young, even if some of the means adopted I 
not immediately found as useful as might be desired» 
Massachusetts there are sixty-two academies, which deir 
fonds from various sources; twenty-one of them from 
township of land each, in the state of Maine. For son 
years they were generally in a condition far from flonris 
ing, and some in decay. Public opinion having sinct b 
proved in relation to instruction, these institntions ha: 
been rendered extremely efficient in affording it, and w 
probably become much more so. There were probata 
about twenty-five thousand pupils in the academiea ai 
private schools of Massachusetts in 1832, outof mpopnl 
tion, according to the census of that year, of a little mo 
than six hundred thousand. Six of the academies arc d 
voted exclusively to females, and many of them have 
female department. The branches of instmction and di 
cipline have been much improved, but not a litde remai 
to be done. One of the greatest evils with many of the 
is, that they embrace many branches of secondary impoi 
ance, even when the pupils are to devote but a few montlis 
their studies. Comparatively intelligent as the common pe 
pie of this part of the country are supposed to be, they ai 
yet unable to appreciate the real acquisitions of their childra 
or at least generally apprehend that others cannot. Tbi 
therefore demand visible and tangible signs, to indicate to tl 
senses what without such aid might not be discovered i 
valued. A picture must be painted, a few tunes strummi 
on the piano, or a few words of some foreign tongue a 
quired, to bear witness to their intellectual progress — 
show that the teacher has returned to the parent a qa 
pro quo-^the value of his money. I have often seen van 
things displayed ; and how much is it like Hudibras's ci 
prit at the baor,-— 
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** Holding up his hand 



By twelve freeholders to be scaon'd, 
That by their skill in palmistry" 

light determine whether the charge against him were 
' not. 

le of the defects of the system may be seen at an ex- 
3, such as I once attended, at an academy on the banks 
Connecticut. The burthen of the evening was formed 
eral dialogues, or short dramatic pieces, in no way 
to the people or the state of society. A little art, I 
might have fabricated good ones ; but we are still 
ependent on foreign ideas and models, especially iii 
f matters. The audience there assembled would 
stened with benefit to any sensible production. There 
1 old threadbare and antiquated satire on fashions^ 

like SidrophePs telescope, at a kite instead of a 
at the forms of dress now long-forgotten, instead of 
le of the thousand follies we practise daily in de« 
of reason — and applauded by the audience like a 
le hit. The magnificence of ancient heroes was set 
addresses were made to engage us : — the Roman 
, sitting " in cold debate" — (viz. just cracking our 

at old steeple-crowned bonnets and hooped petti- 
-^" to sacrifice our lives to honour." Then came up 
iul tragedy, the heroine of which had a provincial 
"Haow naow! Is that you. Roily f Daniel and 
IS in a calico den ; and Joseph, with two front-teeCh 
id out, a head taller than all his brethren, and dressed 
ite counterpane, are all I have to mention, in addition, 
the tune of " Farewell ye Green Fields," played by 
, orators, lionS) and prophets, at the close of thb 
ble medley. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Female Character — A Connecticut School — Scenery on Ceni 
River— Deerfield— Turner** Falhi— Early State of the Con 

How different are our females from most others 
world ! How much is society indebted to their infli 
how large a portion of our intelligence, as well as c 
tue, do we owe to them as individuals ! What woi 
country be if they were allowed lesa influence in S( 
how much like our country might others sooioi be if tl 
sembled it in this respect I In what does the exc< 
of our females consist, whence is it derived, how 
best be extended and perpetuated! Such questi* 
these force themselves upon the mind of a traveller 
country; and how important is it that we should be 
answer them ! 

In what does their excellence consist T In evei} 
some would have us believe ; and indeed it would b 
cult to find any thing truly good of which they are ii 
supporters or the patrons, if not the projectors. Let 
teUigent traveller but observe, and he will find that wh 
there b an upward tendency, a refining process goi 
it is promoted by them. They are more dependeoi 
men for their enjoyments on the peace and good ore 
well as the intelligence of the society around them i 
are more trained to feelings of dependence, and the 
more readily or more entirely cast their confidence on 
They have more leisure for reflection, and can judp 
more deliberation and less passion than men, while 
have better opportunities to use such means of self-im] 
ment as they possess. As they converse more than 
they more frequently bring their own minds and heart 
comparison with others, and find stronger motives fo 
dering them worthy of inspection* 
The institutions of our country have denied to femal 
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ians of intellectual improvem^it proportioned to their de- 
es, as well as a proper regard to their sex. In conse* 
ence, we find that fashion has too expensively occupied 
3 ground, and that attempts have been made to polish the 
inners and to ensure external graces. The exaltation 
d the influence of females in our country are owing chiefly 
their domestic education ; for none other worthy of the 
Dae is yet afforded them, with a very few and limited 
captions. Our best men, indeed, have been, to a great 
tent, moulded at home, into forms in which they have only 
panded in after-life. If there ever was a country in which 
male influence was exercised in proportion to its value^ it 
our own. And what is tlie result ! Ask the man whose 
A'ly instructions and examples have implanted and cher- 
led every good thing which his mind and heart contaiin, an4 
hose influence longest remains, even after death has re- 
loved its source from his sight. Inquire of the father why 
B labours more cheerfully, values his own character more 
ighly, takes greater pleasure in home, than ^e men of 
iher countries. Look at our books and newspapers, and 
ee why they are not less pure than they are. You Will 
U, if you have the knowledge and the means necessaiy to 
aome at the facts, that woman is exercising a control ami 
lirection of a most extensive, and salutary kind on societ]^ 
C'ook where you fdll, if you see aright, wherever good is to 
■e obtained or to be done, or evil prevented, you will find 
^t or her influence. 

In' one of the towns in Connecticut (I will not at present 
^ which, although I am now out of the state), I stepped 
*^ a few minutes into a school-house one day, and was 
^uted by such a confused sound of voices that I hardly 
Hild remember where I was. The teacher was mending 
^Os for one class, which was sitting idle ; hearing another 
pell ; calling to a covey of small boys to be quiet, who had 
^thing to do but make mischief; watching a big rogue who 
^ been placed standing on a bench, in the middle of the 
^m for punishment ; and to many little ones passionately 
^wering questions of "May I go out?" "May I go 
ome r " Shan't Johnny be still T " May I drink T 
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My entrance checked the din, and allowed the teachor 
opportunity to raise an unavailing complaint of the total 
difTerence of the public towards the school, the neglect i 
contempt to which those are condemned, by universal c 
sent, who undertake the instruction of Uie young; 
manner in which the objects of education are midenat 
even by the best members of the community, and the im 
merable evils which in this state of things befall the chiklr 
the parents, and the public. 

Is it possible, thought I, that in old Connecticot, with 1 
two millions of school-fund, the devotion of her fathen i 
many of her children to literature and general intelligw 
with all her influence thus gained abroad, and the repaiaX 
she enjoys for fostering education, there can be a school 1 
this ? Much to my surprise, however, I learnt that tb 
are many more which are not superior to it. And wh] 
it! I afterwards conversed with individuals of thebigt 
character and influence in the place, men of education, > 
even literary distinction, who had, I doubt not* made pal 
expressions in favour of the universal diffusion of kiM 
ledge ; and yet not one of them could give me any real 
formation in relation to the public schools. They tboo 
them indispensable appendages to society, or ratber 
ground-work of intelligence; and believed they reqoi 
great and immediate improvement. But what were tli 
excellencies or deficiencies, or by what means they n^j 
be improved, they seemed neither to know nor greatly 
care. Indeed, they generally had not any certain Imowla^ 
of the number of the schools, their location, number of pup 
or course of studies. Those who had attended to instrncti 
in any form, had devoted a little time to the higher icboi 
in the place, at which a small number of the wealdii 
parents had their sons and daughters ; and although A 
had succeeded in placing them on a most excellent fooli 
they had never thought how easily they might confer ef 
benefits on a far more numerous and more needy da 
They had never considered how important it is to the moi 
character of children, as well as to theur progress in kno 



e, that they should be kept constantly and agreeably 
ipied in schooUor what aid mig^t be afford^ to the 
her, in discipline and instruction, by the introductkm 
L few easy improvements. They had never inquired 
ther a map, an enumeration frame, or a black board 
Id not be a valuable acquisition, and afford opportunities 
iry agreeably the dry routine of the day, in which the 
changes often are from doing little to doing nothing. 
Ding wrong. They had never thought that a few bits of 
rent kinds of wood or stone, or a few shells or leaveSf 
it be occasionally exhibited with advantage, and made 
foundation of a useful lecture of ten minutes. They 
never reflected how a frequent visit from a clergyman, 
jrer, physician^ or merchant might encourage and gratify 
hers and pupils ; or how a meeting of teachers, patron- 
by some of the influential inhabitants, might raise kndw- 
•e in public estimation by raising its ministers, the coBi^ 
I sehool-masters. I found a few persons who seemed 
e sensible, and who had taken active measures in one 
ich of this subject : they were ladies. 
*he scenery of Connecticut River presents a constant 
ety, from the intermingling and alternations of its few 
sral features. These are, the fertile meadows of different 
idths which line its banks in so many parts of its course, 
in some places form two or three successive levels of 
^rent elevations, which are < supposed'* to have been the 
I of lakes successively drained ; the uplands and the 
) or mountains. The lowest levels are overflown by 
high floods of the spring and autumn, which convert 
n again into lakes, and leave a rich deposite, though 
f sometimes destroy extensive crops. The second 
idows or the uplands then become tlie shores, or in 
le cases islands ; and boats often float where, during the 
er seasons, the cattle feed in droves, or draw the cart 
mg the hay or corn-fields. The higher levels are 
letimes channelled by rills of water, which have deeply 
ched their edges in the course of time, and left projee« 
IS like the salient angles of gigantic fortresses, almost 
r the head of the traveller on the meadows below, 
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and pretentiiig a pleasing Tanety of foliage and tKOp* 
The light at morning and evening, the winter'e snoVfthl 
▼erdure of summer, and the hues of autumn, add their ioH* 
merable changes, so that some of the pleasantest of till 
scenes may be said to be hardly the same in appearanei it 
any two visits. The trees of the groves, which are thii^ 
scattered over the lower levels, are generally of varioQi ^ 
ciduous species, and afford a rich intermixture of hoeiii 
autumn; thus the early frosts often tinge the course of dM 
stream with yellow and red, while the uplands aie id 
covered with deep green. The young cn^ps, pr o MiM g 
their countless rows over the level surface of the meilM 
in the sloping light, offered me one of the richest sowBii' 
the kind I ever witnessed, as I pursued my way aloae ^ 
wards Deerfield. 

To one familiar with the history of this part of tht ei*^ 
try, the journey up Connecticut River is doubly intuuHiVf 
and, during my short stay at Deerfield, I waa man oeeafM' 
with recollections of the past than elsewhere. This !•■> 
of the old settlements, though but of the second epsdii w 
retains more traditions of early events than any other I i* 
acquainted with. When the English from Massaueliasetls BV 
occupied Saybrook Fort, at the mouth of the river, is iM 
and began the settlement of Wethersfield, Harfford, v 
Windsor, in the following years, little was known of Ai 
stream above, except that the Indians reported that thej ^ | 
it in their canoe navigation to Canada, by making a po^ 
between Onion River and the waters of Lake ChampU* 
Northampton, Hadley, and Greenfield were early lettMt 
and in 1666 were greatly harassed by the Indiuv > 
Philip's war. In the meadow, which I passed thioQ^I: 
in approaching this pleasant village, ambushes have betf ( 
repeatedly laid by the wily enemy in former times, despti^P 
contests have occurred, and not a little blood has beca ik^ 
At a visit to the place several years ago, I examined the fH 
house, the only one which now remains of thoae ereetfld i 
the first settlement, or previously to 1704 ; the otheiii^ 
cept one besides, having been taken and burnt Thaiahd^ 
ants of this house defended it a long time, until the unfi 
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iwind eolniiee through the back door, which was left mv* 
fastened hy a neighbour's son, a boy, who having slept in 
the house on some account, took an opportunity to leave It 
io the midst of the fight, hoping to find his parents. Ths 
bole cut through the front door by the Indians with their 
tomahawks is still to be seen, as well as some of the holes 
■ade by bullets which they fired into the rooms on the 
light and left at hazard. One of these passed through the 
iBck of a female, and killed her as she was sitting in her 
bed. 

The uplands rise abruptly on the east, ft-om the beaudful 
iseond levd >on which the village is built. Three or four 
springs, which have trickled for ages down the steep de» 
Beeat, appear to have cat as many deep channels, at neaiiy 
equal distances, in the face of the hill. Several projections 
ire thus left, which from some points of view sppeaj Hk« 
isolated eminenoes. One of these, called the Mohawk 
IWty I ascended with an esteemed friend from the village^ 
who pcmitsd out many spots which had interest in my eyes 
bom their ecmnexion with early events. From him I als» 
learned, that the spot on which we stood is reported to bars 
icrived its name from having been occupied, at an uncertahi 
jal«» by the Mohawks, who are known to have made gretl 
encroachments on the Indians of Connecticut River. 

From Deerfield I pursued the road to Turner's Falls, cm 
Iha Connecticut, the scene of the final overthrow of Kii^ 
Phflip's power. The river comes sweeping slowly round a 
pointi with a tranqud surface, and passing at the base of 
a imni hill of sand, with a narrow swamp on two sidesy 
seems to one descending its current to flow on without in- 
terruption to a long mountainous range, which here presents 
itself running north and south. At a quarter of a mile be- 
low, however, it makes a perpendicular descent of abont 
forty feet, down which, before tlie dam was erected for the 
supply of a canal of a few miles, any thing^ approaching 
heedlessly went to certain destruction. The sand-hill was 
the camp or fort of Philip's Indians after they had been 
driven from the old settlements on the coast ; and during a 
ikight of feasting, they were surprised by a small body of 
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▼olunteera from the towns, principally from NofthampUm, 
and many of them destroyed. Great numbers, jumping into 
their canoes without their paddles, went over the falls. 
Some of the assailants, however, were killed, prineipallj ii 
the retreat, during which they were hard pressed by the 
rallying savages. The bones of a man were found a fei 
years ago, in a secluded spot among the rocks below the 
falls, with the remains of a musket, and a number of silfa 
coins of a period not later than the date of this battle : wen 
doubtless the remains of some soldier engaged in it. 

Having crossed the ferry to the foot of the hill, I ex 
amined the situation of the fort, deserted so long, piduc 
up a few arrow-heads of stone, and bones, took many fm 
glimpses and several sketches near the falls, and moontiq 
my horse, proceeded by an unfrequented route to Bennnb 
ton, where I proposed to spend the night The landloii 
teemed obliging ; aud while my horse was reeeiTing the il 
tentions of his boy, I took my seat by a fire. 1 had j«l 
begun to feel impatient at not seeing any preparatioH 
making for my tea-table, when he came to invite me into ■ 
interior room, if I chose to sit by the family fireside. I 
cheerfully assented, and spent the remainder of the eveiiifl| 
(for it was late when I arrived) in a neat little apartoMDl; 
in pleasant conversation. 

Some of the older inhabitants of this part of the connti} 
have a little knowledge of the early condition of the co» 
try; though the changes have been so great, and so mm) 
generations have dwelt here in undisturbed seenrity, thiti 
is difficult to imaginte what were the trials ■nddiffeihiH 
of early times. 

«< Oar meadowi now are cheerfol all^ 

Oar riven flow in light : 
Bat cedars wavM their branchei taQ 
Ai roand her cloi'd the night. 

<* The path which leeks the lov'd abode 

You knew in childhood iweet, 
Perchance, was that the captive tiod, 
Mark'd by the panther's feet." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

tDopies of ancient Letters, illastrating something of the State of 
Things in this part of the Country early in the last Century. 
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I HAVB in my possession some old papers, from a family 
kmg resident in one of the older settlements on Oonnecticiil 
IGrer, which afford lively evidences of the state of the coun* 
try, and circumstances of society, at different periods during 
the past hundred years and more. A few extracts will here 
be given, (or the gratification of such as may feel any interest 
in matters of this kind. Our ancestors early made up their 
minds on certain important subjects, and went immediately 
md seriously to work. They did not satisfy themselves 
with talking philosophically, or forming theoretical cobwebs, 
as so many European writers have done, merely for the 
amusement of a pleasant day. Instead of waiting till the 
nineteenth century, to ask whether the times, or the spirii 
of the age, or the march of mind, as the fashionable phrases 
are, did not demand the instruction of all classes, they be- 
gan before the middle of the seventeenth, to requure it by 
kw. And what has been the result? While, in the south 
of Europe, ignorance is teaching at this day that knowledge 
IS the highway to vice ; the poorest inhabitant of this part 
of the Union has the noble blood of knowledge in his veins, 
and can trace it through a line of ancestors uninterrupted 
for one or two centuries. With this come the habits of 
conduct and of thought, which are cherished and cultivated 
by the influences of a virtuous and intelligent society; andt 
hence arise those valuable traits of character which are 
commonly attributed to this people : traits which cannot be 
looked for under other circumstances, and which cannot be 
produced by other causes. 

First comes a plan of a fort, which was ordered to be 

12 
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built on the river's bank, with the following dlrectioni, le- 
companied with a letter dated — 

*' The figure of the fort to be built in the Long Meadow, 
above Northfield, together with the inner building, 

** The box a to be placed eastwardly over the river bank; 
the passage into the mounts to be from the lower roonii, 
through the floor of the mount, except that at the norweit 
angle to be from the chamber through the side. of the mooBt. 
The eastwardly box to be elevated so as to see from thence 
over the others. The timbers to be bullet proofl The 
fort to be twelve or fourteen feet high. The timber to hj 
the chamber-floor on to be so high that a tall man may wiUl 
upright under thenu The buildings within twelve or foiD* 
teen foot wide. 

** The inner wall, as well as the fort and mouati, to be 
made of hewed timber. The housing to be built linto-wiit; 
the roof descending from the top of the fort. The ouiwatd 
parts of the mounts to be supported by timbers, laid fburor 
five feet beyond the corness of the fort, not to be cnt^ the 
laying. The lower timber to be heightened by a short 
piece, and the floor of the mounts to be level with the 
highest tunber. The end of the floor-pieces to go under the 
mount pieces. Ii will be best to fell the timber in the oU 
of the moon. One of the first services will be to cut nd 
dry good timber for fire-wood.'' 



M 
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** We have sent Henrick and three mtxk and two sqnss. I 
**The three men's names are Eraza, Cossanmp, mA ' 
Joseph, whome yon must take into the ibrt, and releass «f I 
the English soldiery fi)ur of your Englishmea, via. jota 
King to be one of the three men most inefiective, exeeept 
the hired men, as I wrote to you in my former letter— «m1 
them you release must leave their guns for to supply the 
Indians, and we shall see them returned, or a reasonaUe 
price for them. And King must leave his gun as othsrs de 
upon the same terms. This you must be carefbll to tskeb 
and keep an exact account of the day of their release^ ml 
of the entry of the Indians, and so of mors TtwlSi^i iy i^ 
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nay come; i be veny careful! lliai the indiaBe be iQr 
liemedyes, and tbe English alaoe ; ihat there be no talkiiif 
nd trademg betwixt the English eouldiers aad the Indiaw 
> royle one another and make a dbtinbance aniongst them 
I the fort nor out of it^ but all to keep their placest.and be 
ill and orderly ; the Indians bj persuasion^ and the £i|f- 
ah by comand. I wish yon good sifecess, aad be veivf 
radent in aU your management. Youn^'' 

The ioDowiiig letter was written, as it would appear, in 
Bste, by the commander of the fort, in the winter succeed- 
ig its ereetkm. It is inserted here to show that the Tiewv 
BCeitained by many in this country in iarour of the eA- 
oaragement of manufactures are not all of modem date. 
To doubt it will amuse some of my readers to find suek 
uggeations thrown out more than a ceotuiy ago, by an 
ffioer in garrison, in a small frontier outpost, while appre- 
^ading attacks from Indians, and merely, as it wovM 
eenit to occupy a little leisure in the dead of winter. 

Fort ♦»♦♦*•, Jtn. a, 1T844. 

♦•Sir^ 

^ You some time sinee enquired of me whether I had emr 

pent any tho^ts upon the circumstances of our gor^mt ffO- 

pecting their medium of trade (tiz.) how they might be 

eatored to their original ; and I should esteem it a risqiie 

show myself to you on that weighty point, were it net 
m your undoubted candour to alL 

. **■ And my opinion is, that as much as possible to af«id 
Sm emitting such rast quantities of bills would be a very 
likely, expedient ; and to prevent that I would propose that 
Mm tax on all imported liquors should be double what it is 
■sw, and on all other imported goods (that we may be sn^ 
In-ed to lay a tax upon) in that proportion. The advantages 

1 propose are 

' ** 1. All the money we get this way will help to bear At 
rinrge of the govemm't, and that by the persons most able 
li bear it ; for it is they that drink and wear those itnpoited 
gaoda that draw all the efieotsr of this tmmayu And % 
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This would tend to suppress the import and also the 
gaace and use of such commodities. And 8. This woild 
tend to promote and encourage tliose manulactoriMi whidi 
would produce the most nee^ul commodities among ou^ 
selves. Our governm't I know have done considerable Is 
encourage the raising of hemp, the makeing of dodc, good 
linnen-cloth, &c. And if thej had at the same tisneoUigU > 
such commodities and many others to pay custom (wiM ' 
imported) that do not, it would have done well. This would ^ 
not only help to pay our charge, but it would also gmdj i 
encourage the making of such things in this countiy-4Br < 
what is made here as good as that which is iaopoitadwoiU < 
command as much as that, when the merch*t has j^aidlhi > 
duty and advanced his 850 p. cent upon iu And moat e» 
tainly when any commodity is under such circimsfisnesi ' 
that two men and a gove*mt get iu theur several capaeiiki 
a living by it, another man yt. can procure the same ess^ ' 
modity without the two lattr. encumbrances must be gieadf i 
inclined to do it. 

*' If your patience lasts, I would entertain you with one 
blunder more, which is — I should think it veiy proper, 
when the charge is so great, that the country tax should be 
in proportion ; this has been omitted so long that I think it 
high time to begin ; for this also would gready tend -to yi^ ' 
vent the passing of such vast quantities of bUls ansoiig ai^ ^ 
which are now (I suppose purely by their muliiplieitj) to- >i 
eome but just half so good as our former mony. Ilfs YVif ^ 
strange if the wages of such as go to warr canH be ao fl^ ) 
portioned to other mens' advantages as that 20, 80, or poMi* ^ 
bly the proportion may be 60 or 100 that stay at home tu/t k 
maintain one to go to warr and pay him down. I am sm^ :i 
sible it would be dangerous at once to make an act ttot ti 
should be so extensive as to make it appear by what tiai 
the whole of the bills now extant should be brought in, ftr 
by that, rich foreseeing men will monopolize thei 
full, and thereby extort upon poor people that lAnst pqr' 
their rates. Therefore, let us now begin to pay ereij ysaA '^ 
tax within the year, aiid involve ourselves no fiothei^ tf^ 
we have as many hills out now as all the ooontijr eaa irf ^ 
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out how to call in and not rain a eonakieiiible pai t of dit 
peoplow 

** Wbtn bilk were first macle^ it ahould hare been 8l>-or« 
dered diat yj should alwaja have been eqfual tosilvertOrit 
abould be enacted j% any public tax -whataoever mig^ bo 
diechai^g'd by any of the country produce at reasonable ralei 
Or prioea* I know it is objected that this k to make efef|r 
salary*matt a merchant, which la very much beside thek 
proper business ; but there k not one aalary-aan ia dhftl 
eooaiiy, but by himself or others does much more than tH 
dispoee of hk salary when paid in such things, besides the 
business of hk office ; and besides, I think, that man ii 
>Mire likely to be a trader who has none of the necessariie 
of lifiB, and must take mooy and ccmvert into them all* 4biil 
beiluit hss all those things and but little mony. 

** Sir, thk k the effects of but one half day, and any in«i 
that knows me will say it's impossiye it should be TahieUe^ 

Leittrfrtm a Laiy. 

HdrtMi, tlie 2%a of F«b., ifst. 
•«DearH* 
^ I reoeif^ yoor obliging ktter of the 18th inetfuit All 
da)% asid ka^ eonfemed mysdf to your words as well as I 
am able« t[K>igh not so well as I should be giad to^ beiof* 
closely eonfined to the linnts of a chamber, where i haivo 
been almost three weeks confined by a severe fit of siei^ 
^ naM^ wtiieh brooght me near to death. Through tiie WM|» 
^ derful forbearance of God, my life is lengthened yet fltttbett 
j my atrength recovermg, and my opportunity for doing and 
. receifing good yet prolonged. But, alas ! I remain insen- 
' sible of my privileges, ungrateful for mercies, unhumbled 
under afflictions, negligent of my doty ! I find 'tis nol fai 
- the power of Providence, 'tis not in that of the Word, to 
, hreak and melt the heart : nothing but a divine energy can 
' accomplish a divine work. It appears to me that never a 
^:per8on had more means used with them to bring them 
^', lu>me to Grod than I have had, but how little do I answer 
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the JD8t expectationt of God and men ! Sorely you will be 
constrained to pour out your soul before God in my behtlL 

** I am sorry you should think it wou'd be a trouble to 
procure the few things you sent for — so far from it| I a& 
count it a pleasure ; and think myself more obliged to yov 
for employing me than you are to me for sending them. 
The respect you show to the memory of my dear and 
Bever-to-be-forgotten sister, I return my grateful thanks for. 
The removal of so great a part of my happiness renden 
this world more troublesome, and the remaining coBfinrti 
of life more insipid. I have been more composed since my 
dear Mrs. ' was here than before — ^her company wai 
of singular use to me, as she is now the most intisiate fiiesd 
I have on earth. I much question whether I riiall ever lec 
her again, as she has so many friends to visit, and I can set 
no prospect that I shall ever go so far from home. I hsfi 
not he^ from her since December, which seems an age. 

<* The account you give of the burning of the. Oi]piii 
House, I am apt to think, is a false report, as we have nevo 
heard a syllable of it ; and it looks most likely that wf 
shou'd have heard of it by the post. 

^ Nothmg very remarkable occurs to my mind al pvesent 
It is a time of general health. Pray when yoo set 
Miss , offer my respectful compliments to hor. ' ' 

*^ Company coming in obliges me to close, with the afin 
of my service whenever you have occasion for it» with tfac 
assurance of my sincere wishes for your prosperity, andwilb 
my humble service to the good Col., his lady, Mrs. — i 
and yourself, in which my mother joms (my fothar bc»| 
absent). 

*» I am, Dr. M , 

^ Your most humble MrramJ* 

Pny faTonr-m« with a line ) 
ai often ae you can* i 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



loneous Opinioni of Foreigners of oar Society—A great political 

Character— Sabbath SchooL 



It is not very surprising that foreigners have generblly no 
Tect ideas, or at least but very few, in relation to our 
ODtry. Private and public concerns, past and present 
cumstances, so intermingle their influences, that a mere 
niprehension of the political system is quite insuflicient to 
ider the operations of society intelligible. Every thing 
ems at once free and dependent Prices and opinions in 
e su^ie affect those in a neighbouring one, and often, if 
t always, more or less, those of the Union. Every man 
at liberty to speculate in the staple of any town or county, 
e houses and land, on equal terms with him who was bom 
I the spot; and may shoe or shave, feed or clothe the 
(opie of any neighbourhood from the height of land to the 
olf of Mexico, if they will consent to pay him. . This 
mses a constant commotion on the routes, and quickens 
a circulation to fever haste. The people must stay at 
Mne, unless they know where they are going, and why ; 
mce intelligence is necessary. They travel because they 
sow somethmg, and they know more because they have 
"avelled. And these causes, like many others constantly 
I operation, are continually increasing each other. 
But viewed in another light, each man has the peculiarities 
f his own state, county, and perhaps town, of which a fel- 
Dw-travelier may sometimes obtain some knowledge by 
lirecting his conversation that way. If you are acquainted 
rith them already to some extent, he will amuse or instruct 
rou. Favourable impressions of public intelligence, which 
wrhaps had been raised in me by accidentally meeting 
lereral sensible men, were greatly thwarted by. the man* 
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nera and conversation of a person of a different cl 
on his travels. 

There was a talkative young man in the stage 
who soon avowed himself, by word of mouth, as th( 
of a village newspaper, called the Banner of Princ 
the Disinterested Patriot, or some other great name 
forward manners and flippant speech had got the i 
this avowal, and already proclaimed him an uned 
conceited youth, who had been exceedingly flatterec 
where, by somebody, not very long ago, as an extrao 
wit. He was one of those persons whom to see is 
if you have any benevolence left after the sufferinj 
endure in his company. He had set out in life wroi 
was travelling rapidly a road which he must inevitabl 
back. He was living and breathing on mistake: 
he, nor the world, nor their opinion of him, nor his i 
ance to tbem was such as he supposed. His pre 
firiends were attached only to themselves, and reall) 
oised refined selfishness in enduring his society in o 
gain the slight advantage of using him as a tool. 

He had the misfortune to live in the neighbomrh' 
an aspiring politician ; and having abundaiiee of ec 
ceit, some smartness, and an acquaintance with the 
classes of society, he thought his apparent cvrrency 
where Was owing to liis own talents. When, therefo 
editorship of a newspaper was offered lo him, he suj 
the station was but the meed of his merit ; mud when 
him he was already in full business on such dender c 
He had not the penetration to perceive, nor the fanmi 
suspect, any connexion between the friendly ealls of 1 
Undertow, his confidence in conversing with him on n 
of state, ^e praise of his first essays, and the whispc 
he was the best man in the country to conduct a 
which the friends of principle were about to establis 
he was soon set np, like a locomotive on a railrood, u 
rapidly and smoothly along the track which he was nc 
mitted to leave, fancying that while he out-mmbled an 
smoked other machines of his claM, he did all, am 
reaping all the glory. He felt potent enou^ to difl 
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y competitor, and despised the weak creatures which 
w themselves in the way of his intolerable wit and 
liy satire. He had formerly read the models of English 
ers with some pleasure, and attempted to arrange, with 
;>icuity, force, and harmony, words expressive of just 
ennobling sentiments. But now^e had learned that the 
>f improvement had come, and every thing old-fashioned 
to be done away. Where would be the use of writing 
i truth, when it would produce no effect? And as for 
aage, his readers, and above all his patrons (that is to 
his payers and admirers), wished him to write with 
t and pith ; and he had already become a rival of HbM 
; popular editors in some of his paragraphs, as he had 
n to excel some of the noisiest village politicians in 
I. All the old rules of composition comprehended 
ing that could equal, or that might not. be found in th^ 
e of one word — ^personality ; and his model of rhetoric 
eloquence was the '^ saucy," but '^successfuP editor of 
National Fulcrum or Lever — no matter which. 
Our governor,'* said he, ^ is an honest kind of a man— « 
of the old-fashioned sort — too honest, I tell them, for 
3 times ; and his friends think that they can succeed in 
re-election, merely because he has done well, without 
\ the means. The article I published last Thursday 
meant to lull them asleep, and make them suppose that 
vere doing nothing to get him out. But. we shall show 
I the next election. The oldest senator in the state 
't like to see a new man in his place ; and the lower 
« will bo all one side next session, like the handle of a 
The present party, in our county, have got all the old- 
ioned people with them, but we're likely to get the rail- 
interest, because I say something every week about 
x>vements ; and as we have taken Captain Bog-ore for 
fldidate, we shall be sure of the iron-founders in the 
iy. He's rather a hardware character, however, and 
temperance people say they can't * swallow' him, con- 
ntly, because it would be drinking brandy; and he 
I but ready to take the head of the anti-temperance so- 
'• That would kill us at dead at a door nail, if he 
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should do it at present, for it's hard work to miks 
sorts of oar friends believe what we tell them. But, ho 
ever, Squire Sycophant says he's the only man that i 
manage the captain ; and as he'll probably be persuai 
to be Speaker of the House this year, thoagh he's the n 
modest man in the Union, I think we shall get along. N 
all these difficulties an editor has to be provided again 
and it requires a good deal of tact, I can tell you, to kn 
exactly who to touch up, and who to let alone ; and wl 
to call names, and how to tell a lie all but, and creep out wl 
you are charged with it, and turn the laugh on the other s 
by giving them a rap over the knuckles. But things i 
be so in a free country like ours." 

" Ah !" said a sedate old gentleman, in the Btage>eo« 
"you pay a high compliment to the spirit of pops 
government. The press, as I argue from your remar 
is rapidly rising in dignity and purity." 

" Why, yes, that is, it is improving in spirit and life, i 
it is waking up the people, at least in our section of eo 
try, where there are men who never used to read who 
now take my paper." 

The houses at which I spent the night had been d 
furnished with the tracts for this month by the Tract I 
ciety ; there was a Bible in my chamber, bearing an insei 
tion to show that it had been presented by the Connect! 
Bible Society to the hotel ; and among the newspapen 
the reading-room was the last number of a Sabbath*seh 
and a Temperance Journal. Here was new evidence t 
the spirit of beneficent association was in full opera! 
around me, and turned my mind to consider the aroouni 
its influence, annually, monthly, and daily, in the oountij 
large. How a connexion with one of these societies te: 
to give a good direction to the heart, the head, the feet, i 
the hands ! When a movement has been made for the f 
time in a village, for the promotion of any such object, 
measures never attempted there before, benevolenee, activ 
independence, and perseverance are often neeessaiy, ii 
considerable degree, to secure success. It b the nature 
every virtue, as well as of the intellect, to gain etrengtl 
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own ezertionty 9M well as to incite spectators to aim at 

objects, and to use similar means. Thus it is that 

every ettjr, yillage, and hamlet in our country, where there 

is a Bible*soeiety or a Sabbath-school, may in some sense 

he said to have had its Owen and its Raikes. But the sufH 

port of such societies, and the continuance of their opera- 

tione* sometimes require greater exertion than their founda- 

I lion ; and hence we often find individuals, among the moet 

I hoey manufacturers and merchants, on vhom the whole 

labour of some societies, and not always the least efficient 

of them, depends. In such persons we often find more 

t practical skill and knowledge in relation to the objects of 

their philanthropic pursuit, than in the whole community 

s aionnd them. If they find little support or encouragement 

? m their own circle, they seek them in a broader spherOt 

i and regard themselves as connected with an eztensiTe 

system of beneficence, by which their minds and hearts be* 

eootie habitually expanded, and their characters acquire an 

c« elevation and a force which, perhaps, no other course of 

training could confer. 

And how interesting is this subject in another view. 
( When a youth is connected with an association of this kind« 
c he fede that he is bound to an upright and virtuous course 
jT if eonduct, and that any deviation from it will be observed 
sr and diaapproved. He finds his associates also affected by 
ilar inflomces, and the whole tone of society purified 
refined. At the same time similar pursuits, and the dia* 
rested source from which they i^ring, establish fraternal 
ftdings as well as mutual respect among the youth of both 
OS sexes, which often prevail over all differences in professtoait 
crir station, family, and property. Individuals also take rank 
t :a according to their characters, zeal, and ability; and each 
K. eoeiety presents a kind of little republic, in which votes ase 
li^i not purchased, and offices are unpaid. 

And in this manner not only is the character of the young 
hedged in from many exposures, but means are afforded fior 
^. f taking with them, wherever they go, the respectable stan^fing 
^MT ^^ enjoy at home. A Sabbath-school teacher carries a 
^gi lecommettdatksi with him to whatever place he visits, often 
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of greater valae than any letter of introdaction. Hb < 
feign a claim to the name, for nothing but habit can fat 
ize him with the operations of a Sabbath-echool suffic 
to converse intelligently on the subject ; and many i 
Shibboleth would be detected in any one who might ai 
to pass for what he was not. 

I was once led to reflect on the security which th< 
bath-school often gives to strangers, in forming opini 
each other, and exercising mutual confidence! by 1 
entered one myself, where I was received as a f 
labourer, unknown, and yet well known. Seeing a sti 
enter and silently seat himself, one of the teachers in 
ately directed the attention of the superintendent to m< 
advanced with a respectful bow, cordially gave me his 
and invited me to walk with him round the school, 
that this was all in order ; and penetrated his heart, be 
I hadroften been placed in his situation, and acted e: 
as he had done and intended to do. I saw that he to< 
for a teacher from some distant town, but received mt 
in the more general character of a friend of morals a 
telligence^ which I had professed by the fact of eoterii 
door. His doubts were to be settled, while his first 
of courtesy were performing during our circuit amoi 
classes. Some (k his remarks on the course of s 
naturally led me to replies, from which he plainly in 
my familiarity with Sabbath-schools ; and were follow 
ioquhies concerning my own experience on certain ] 
in which he had found difficulty. Thus the faet < 
being a brother-teacher was satisfactorily established, 
then apologized for the vacancy of several seats, by s 
that he had recently formed the school, at the wiah i 
different churches in the vicinity, and received teachi 
well as pupils from several congregations of different 
with such recruits as had been drawn from- the manufac 
On one side and the farm-houses on the other. W 
any knowledge of his sect, or a single attempt to asci 
it, he respectfully requested another stranger to mal 
address to the school, when it should close, to whi 
consented. Seeing a class of children withoint a tei 
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I come from some of the poorest dwellings in the 
irhood, I volunteered to instruct them, and was 
ited with the Question Book of the American Sun- 
)ol Union and the New Testament open in my 
t the lesson for the (jiay. When the hour had 
aind the speaker rose, I surveyed the assembly with 
ction that hundreds of thousands of children were 
3mbled in the country for similar objects, under the 
3n of tens of thousands of teachers, 
reflections are impressed upon the mind more deeply 
de and agreeable scenery; and nowhere more than 
anks of the Connecticut does nature, animate and 
e, under a pure summer sky, appear in unison with 
stian's Sabbath, 
sasy to perceive something of the extensive and 

influence which such associations are exerting 

minds and hearts, the manners and habits of my 
aen, as well as the importance of having such im- 
nts introduced into the system as might render it 
rfect and eflectual. Such gratifying interviews may 
-^ed every week. We may part, perhaps, even 

of each other's names ; but with such feelings as 
' Bunyan's friends, who ^ went on rejoicing, and I 
1 no more.*' Such a morning exercise gives warmth 
ation to the devotions of the day. 

as the scenery of the Connecticut is admired, a 
il of enjoyment is often lost by not having the ad- 
of the most favourable light to see it in. The broad 
I meadows, with all their fertility, and the swelling 

woody blufls which by turns interrupt them, often 
tame and unmteresting when the sun ia in the 
but when near the morning or the evening horizon, 
zea the richness of one, and shows all the variety 
iter, 
time has not yet arrived when the beauties of na- 

to become objects of general attention and study 
asses ; but we should labour to hasten it, for our 
d abounds in them most richly, and the humblest 
n furnish real pleasure to the eye which intelligently 

13 
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dbflenres it, and may assist in raising the heart to -objeett 
far above itself. " I have inquired of many plain people of 
good sense," remarked a highly-intelligent and iDgeniow 
gentleman, '* to ascertain whether there exists among oiir 
yeomanry any distinct conceptions of beauty in the objects tA 
nature ; and I fear they too generally ^ok with interest on 
a fine walnut-tree, merely because they associate with its 
size its greater value for fuel." And as for hills and streams, 
he was apprehensive that the first are regarded only on ao* 
eount of the wood or stone they afibrd, and the other is 
they contain fish. Certain it is, that while we all possess 
feelings which sublime and beautiful objects must move, and 
fiuhion begins to incline many to talk of scenery around us, 
as it formerly forbade us to praise any thing AmericaOt there 
Ib a great, an almost universal inattention to the true prin- 
ciples of taste among our countrymen, which proper meani 
might correct 

We have sufficient native talent around as to fhnush pio- i 
tiires whenever they shall be demanded by public taste, and ^ 
Jmid for ; while for scenes, we are abundantiy supplied with 
them, both for landscape and historical painting. When q 
fashion shall once have turned, I expect to see a strong « 
current setting in favour of the ornamental arts ; and I think 
the great and various changes we have heretofore seen in 
society, warrant us in the hope that something important is 
yet in reserve for us on a matter connected with so much 
that is truly refining. Let our artists, therefore, raise their 
dejected eyes, and continue to employ their leisure hours in 
the creations of their rich fancies, or the portraiture of richer 
nature, believing that the time will come when their prodao- 
tions will be appreciated, and exert their influence upon ^ 
society. 

Such reflections as these, and many more, were excited 
by a visit I made not long since to a young artist, who h^ « 
devoted such moments as he could spare from a variety of ~ 
Other employments to the study and practice of paintiDf* ^ 
He has refused, wisely perhaps, to trust to an art so pro* -: 
carious for the supply of his bread, but has made consido^ i; 
feUe progress in drawing, colouring, lights and shadesy is j 
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his leisure, at least enough to gratify friends and please hiilr> 
self. And are there no means by which the attention of 
many youths may be turned in a similar channel, and a por- 
tion of their leisure rendered useful as well as gracifyiiig 
to others ? If one had a friend at his side interested in the 
same object, and painting with him an hour or two daily, 
he would improve more rapidly than alone ; and if their 
number were increased, the benefit to each individual 
would become proportionally greater. Now let it be sup- 
posed that drawing from nature and painting should occupy 
the attention of a few persons in eveiy village, and employ 
the time now spent in frivolous reading, idling at comenh 
listlessness and vacuity, or even a tenth part of that title : 
would not a taste be cultivated, a knowledge gained, whieh 
might lead to a more just estimate of the art and a higher ap- 
];»reoiation of our leading artists ? Would they not naturally 
be better rewarded and more highly encouraged, and the 
public benefited by turning a little attention to the instnie- 
tions which the canvass can give ! 

Again passing over many miles and pleasant villages, and 
admiring without praisuig die fine farms and hardy people of 
Vermont and New-Hampshire, I approach the White HiUa* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Approaeh to the White Hills— Bath— -Refliections on Society— Thl 
Wild Ammonootuc— Breton Woodi — Crawford's — Sceneij. 

Bath appeared very pleasant to me, for the same 
reasons that places where travellers find welcome repose 
at night generally are so : and beside the comfortable ac- 
commodations which the tavern afibrded me, I had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the place under the sloping beams of both 
the setting and the rising sun, which are so favburable to 
the picturesque features even of the tapiest landscape. The 
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village 18 small, but neat, and had two or three very prettjr 
honses standing back from the street, in the midst of grasi 
and trees, beside a due proportion of shade and open field 
on every side. Here are two smooth and fertile levels, as 
regular as artificial terraces, rising from the bank of Con- 
necticut River ; and every thing around me retained an aspect 
^Impropriate to that stream, though its diminished breadth 
and the wild uplands gave me the painful recollection thst 
here I was to change my route, and penetrate into a more 
savage and inhospitable region. 

As I bade a temporary adieu to my native stream in the 
morning, and while my horse was taking due heed to hii 
feet up a rough and stony hill, my thoughts pursued its ear- 
rrat downwards, through the region I had just been travel- 
ling over. How different were my feelings on leaving the 
Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, the Arno, and the Tiber! 
I had found nothing there which satisfied the heart like a 
social or family circle, and the state of society which sa^ 
rounds us in our own land. 

Although no gaudy show of wealth had here in any ftrm 
been presented to my eyes, I had nothing to regret in the 
absence of such palaces or equipages as are so much ad- 
mired by many travelled wits, and occupy so many of the 
books of tourists. My mind had been agreeably ocenpied 
with reflections on the nature and tendency of such a state 
of society as there exists, the simple causes which had pro- 
duced sueh desirable effects, and the measures by wfaieb 
they may be rendered productive of many more. If certain 
enlightened philanthropists of Europe whom I might name 
but possessed the facilities we enjoy for contributiiig to the 
benefit of mankind ; if they were among men and eiicnm- 
stances like these, the results of two centuries practical 
operation of free and universal education, under a govern- 
ment owing its existence and all its prospects to the 
propagation of knowledge and the diffusion of virtue, with 
what zeal, with what hope, with what success would they 
labour ! If I could see those enthusiastic friends of knowledge 
in France, who have just erected that new and splendid 
fabric, the national system of public education for tbe kim* 
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dom, introduced ta an intimate acquaintance with this state 
of society, and enabled to apprehend the causes which hare 
produced it, and the objects at which it tends, I am sure I 
should witness the expression of feelmgs whiqh they had 
never experienced before. If the philanthropic Douglass 
were pitched among such people as these, how much more 
ready and capable would he find them to be influenced by 
iiim, and to render him support and assistance, as well as 
instruction, for the accomplishment of his designs, which are 
too pure and lofly for the greater part of Europe in its present 
condition. How much is it to be regretted, that while some 
of the best men in the Old World are charged with being 
too much in advance of things around them, ours should 
remain to such an extent behind the— -tide ! 

The traveller does not realize his approach to the White 
Mountains until he turns ofl* to follow the course of the 
Wild Ammonoosuc. If he is alone, as I was, he will find 
his feelings deeply impressed by the gloom of the over- 
shadowing forest trees, the occasional sight of rugged and 
rocky eminenees, and the noise of the rushing stream. I 
do not know another which so well deserves the epithet of 
Wild. The bed is strewn with sharp and misshapen rocks ; 
the banks show marks of frequent and fearful inundations ; 
and many of the trees have been stripped of their bark to a 
great height from the ground. It seems as if arrangements 
had been purposely made to give you a set-lecture on 
geology, in the laboratory of nature ; and you feel an appre- 
hension that it is to be attended with detonating experi- 
ments. One of the unpleasant accomplishments of regular 
scientific instruction I had to endure ; and would recommend 
to my successors to put, at least, a dry cracker or two into 
their pockets. So far from there being any human habitations 
in this part of the journey, there are not even berries enough 
to attract the bears ; indeed, there is nothing to be found 
but the bare sublime, Wiioever seeks any thing else had 
better choose some other route. I could not but com- 
pare the savage traits of this region with the marks of re- 
finement I had noticed at an inn I had lately left. I had 
been accosted on my entrance by a genteel young womaiii 

13* 
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who» with a singular mixture of simple language, plain 
dress, self-respect, modesty, fluent, and appropriate expres- 
sion, asked my wishes ; and after a few questions and re- 
marks, which betrayed sense and knowledge, proceeded to 
assist in preparing my dinner. At the table, which she 
spread, she presided with unaffected ease and dignity, and 
made me almost forget an excellent meal by her more inter- 
esting conversation. She gave me a sketch of -the win- 
ter-scenery in this inhospitable region, and showed that 
there was sufficient reason for bestowing the epithet wHi 
upon the Anmionoosuc, which poured by within hearing of 
the house. After dinner, a little library was thrown open 
to me, and I had a hundred or two weU-selected and well- 
read volumes at my disposal, with a sofa, and solitude ibr i 
nap, all which I enjoyed. 

In all this I read the effects of a good private and public 
American education. The young mistress of the hoase had 
been taught at the academy of a village below ; and, what 
was of greater importance, had been trained up by a mother 
of no common character. Some persons would hare said 
that she had been accustomed to good society; but, per- 
haps, that was not true in the usual sense of that word, 
though I doubt not that whatever society was around her 
was good in a better sense : that is, intelligent, 8im|de, and 
virtuous. But what is generally intended by good .society, 
is that of fashionable life, which is no more able to form 
such a character as we approve than the wild Ammonoosue 
is to make a purling rivulet. To those who know onr state 
of society, it will be sufficient to add, that the lady of whom 
I speak had been a teacher in the Sabbath-school before 
her marriage,' and betrayed in her conversation an acquaint- 
ance with some of those other great systems of benevolence 
which so much interest, excite, and bind together the Prot- 
estant church, while they enlarge the views of individuals, 
and give a powerful direction to the public mind. 

As I proceeded, savage life seemed more and more to 
thicken around me ; and after I had become weary of look- 
ing for another habitation among the lofly hemlocks, trailiif 
with tufU and streamers of moss, I began to reflect agais 
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civilization I had left. K intelligence, thought I, is 
In the Scotch and Swiss mountains, where is there 
cuse for its not penetrating the remotest regions of 
ited States, where population exists t What is the 
md nature of our refinement, and how can it be ex- 
and perpetuated? Who shall answer for us these 
as ? Who shall tell us how we may best act on 
3ortant subject? Where is the man who hfts given 
le consideration it deserves t Is there a habitation 
liversity which contains the individual ? If so, his 
s should be known over the whole country ; he should 
to us all ; he should instruct the nation in their duties 
ir destiny. Certain it is, that if we would study the 
aright, we must divest our minds of foreign views, 
ik independently and for ourselves, 
ill not easily forget the admiration excited among a 
f distinguished travellers, a few summers since, by 
inners of a young woman who attended them at 
in a little country inn in Massachusetts. The 
who were partly Spaniards and partly South Ameri- 
rere so much struck with her dignity and grace in 
ging the humble duties assigned her by her parents, 
^y often made it the subject of conversation hundreds 
3 distant. Yet they never seemed able to appreciate 
te of things among which she had been educated, and 
uite at a loss to account for the growth of such pol- 
lanners in a state of entire non-intercourse with courts 
3n cities. To me it never was surprising that they 
d the reality of what they had previously admired 
counterfeits ; and as I had some knowledge of the 
of the society to which they had been accustomed, 
[ as of that in which she had been bred, I saw how 
was their error, how unavoidable, in tlieir circum- 
1, their ignorance and doubt. 

)r good manners, that external sign of internal refine- 
hose of a genuine nature can never spring from a 
they are the fruit of a good heart and a sound head* 
;rfeits may be fabricated, but it is an expense of ma- 
r often incalculable, and after all their baseness is 
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usually discoverable, at least by those who have any to* 
quaintance with the pure metal. Master Rattlebrain, junior, \ 
is sent to a dancing-school by his half-fashionable half-seri-'ii 
ous mother, not to learn to dance, not to waste time or i 
money particularly, but to form his manners. This is coo*' I 
sidered necessary in Paris ; and the Parisians are the politeit i 
people on the globe. This is a better reason than a certain I 
sort of people generall}^ admit in questions of moment ; sal i 
the youth is perhaps found a few years after improving hif ' ;i 
manners in the capital of fashion. A whirl of dreMiog; j^ 
spurring, tandem, and, perhaps, four-in-hand succeeds, sal' i 
in a few years you may write his epitaph, if you would- 1 
tell the truth, " Here lies a victim of gix>d-breedlng — Muif : 
so called." Ah, these juvenile frivolities lead to dusipatiov*^ 
of the mind and heart, which the fond parent sees about tf^p 
clearly as he does those of the morals and manners whiek k 
too often succeed them when more removed from parentd^k 
oversight. Yet this springs not from any inherent vice ii> 
the pleasing exercises, but more from the want of that soonl^i 
domestic education and virtuous and sensible example, bf - 
which good manners should be implanted and cultivsoed. 

Parents who are easy and refined in their manners, need 
not have boorish children ; and if they give a son or daughter 
intelligence, and accustom him to talk sense» and to exercise 
kindness and to show respect to those around him, they need c 
not fear that he will anywhere speak like a fool, or act with ^V 
impropriety. ^ 

My reflections on such subjects, however, were intermplel't: 
by the imposing wildness of the scenery around me ; and*^ 
though I may, perhaps, have penetrated further into tUiV 
matter, I will not longer trouble my readers with such re-l: 
marks. i- 

After a solitary ride of several hours through BreM4 
Woods, along an avenue cut through the forest, with inni-^ 
merable tall trees rising on both sides, and almost coveiiof |b 
me from the sky, I reached Rosebrook's house. In a woriM. 
of silence and solitude, the human voice, form, and face ail4- 
valued as much above their worth as they are often depvi4. 
dated in the crowd of a city. I had got tired of loncliawMt 
whether of myself or trees, I cannot tell — ^I believe crff both; 
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)r I hailed a plain wooden-house, barn-yard, and cattle with 
iH pleasure. I had an offer of dining alone ; but, *' No, I 
lank you," said I, " I have just been alone." — ** Well, the 
len are just sitting down to dinner," said the hostess, ^' and 
iveral of the neighbours are here."—** Neighbours," said I» 
where do you find articles of that description 1" 
** A door was soon opened, and I found nearly a dozen 
len standing by the walls round a table, courteously wait- 
ig for the stranger to take his seat. They looked so rough 
I features, dress, and complexion, and were so tall and 
sbust, that I felt as if they would hardly own common na- 
Jre with a puny mortal like me. Over their heads were 
eers' horns with old hats, and heads of flax hung upon 
lem ; and there was an array of the coarsest and shag- 
iest garments, which intimated that we were hard by the 
5gions of perpetual winter. But greater hilarity, more good- 
Uure, good sense, and ready humour, I rarely witnessed 
aiong any dinner-circle of the size. They talked as 
^niiiarly of a friendly call on a neighbour six or eight miles 
ftep in the forest, as if it were but a step across the street ; 
id as for wild turkeys, bears,. 

** And such nnall deer, 
They'd been Tom's food for many a year.'* 

Afler having got half-way to Ethan A. Crawford's, that 
three miles, I was suddenly apprized of a shower, which 
id approached without my being aware, on account of the 
«triction put upon my eyesight by the forest trees, which 
lened to my view only their countless and endless vistas, 
therefore pressed on, and at length emerged into more op^n 
"ound, where the wind blew strongly in my face, drove the 
lin with violence, and speedily wet me to the skin. I had 
>w reached, as I afterward learned, the mouth of the pass 
Tough the mountains called the Notch, where the wind 
inerally blows with considerable force, and always either 
irth or south, as through a tunnel or a trumpet. As I was 
>ing at a gallop, with the storm driving hard against me, 
y horse suddenly sprung aside, in a manner which might 
ive cost me a bone or two a week before, when I was less 
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accustomed to the saddle ; and I did not at first discover t 
cause. We were near the Ammonoosuc, here a small 1 
headlong stream ; and the current was dashing down a lee 
of rocks a little on the right. My ride was such as doul 
to prepare me for the enjoyment of a shelter and socie 
but the beauty of Crawford's meadow, as the storm ceas 
and the sun shone upon it through the breaking clouds, mi 
me linger to enjoy the first scene of beauty in the "Wli 
Mountains which is presented to the traveller on this ron 
A broad and level lawn now spread before me, covered w 
that rich green which the herbage here receives in the sh 
but rapid summer ; and the solitary dwelling of the hai 
mountaineer appeared, with a few cattle straying here a 
there. The whole was apparently shut out firom the wa 
by a wall of immense mountains in firont and on either tat 
whose mantle of foliage extended nearly to their summi 
but left several bald peaks spotted with snow, where t 
elevation forbade a leaf to put forth, or a root of t 
sniallest herb to penetrate. This scene seemed so attra 
ive, that I was constrained to inquire why there were i 
more inhabitants. The reply presented a sad reverse. F 
two months only out of the twelve are the mountains i 
cessible, so that few travellers visit the place for pleasu: 
The meadow, with all its beauty, will scarcely 3rield a 
thing in the short summer, so that grain must be obtain 
elsewhere ; and, in short, the place would probably hi 
been abandoned long ago but for the winter travelling, wU 
makes the house the resort of many country peoide, withtb 
loaded sleighs 4n going and returning firom Portland a 
other places on the coast. The valley, an object of attn 
tion only during a few weeks, and a great thoroughfiBare but 
the winter, has its alternations of liveliness and almost i 
tire solitude, which are looked upon by the few inhabita 
of the spot with great interest, and supply themes for mi 
an entertaining tale of woodsmen and travellers, sleij 
drivers' adventures, and the habits and pranks of wild beai 
It was arranged that a party of travellers, assembled 
the house, should set out at an early hour for the aio 
of Mount WashingtoUf 
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CHAPTER XX. 



on to Mount Washington — Walk through the Foreit — Th« 
I — Ascent of the Mountain — ^View from the Summit — Tbv 
1— Old Crawford's— Bartlet. 



ciNG aAer a short but inyigorating slumber, and recol- 
where I was, I found by the splendour of the moon 
; time had arrived for our departure. As we saw the 
Ility of the meadow and the majesty of the mountains, 
seemed to have marched nearer to us in the silence and 
ss of night, the impressions produced upon the feelings 
)f the most elevating nature. We were soon after 
in the forest, following our guide, who ascertained his 
among the vines, brush, and fallen logs, by what 
I to us more like instinct than reason, in the absence 
ipeared of every evidence furnished to the eye by ob- 
round. The cold dew soon drenched our garments 
^er they were brushed by the foliage ; but the active 
;e it cost us to keep pace with him, repelled the chill- 
luence with a warm and agreeable glow. We were 
ng up the wild valley through which the Ammonoosuc 
s its early course, like a favourite child among the 
and secluded scenes of home, far from which its 
life will bear it, to return no more. During the tre- 
us flood of 1826, this brook was suddenly swollen 
{istless torrent, and spreading over the valley, ploughed 
channel, overthrew tall trees, some of which are fltifl 
heaps upon the ground, while others were i)Oiie hf 
the Connecticut. 

passed the little spot where our guide once stopped 

it the rising of the moon to light him onward, and 

he was waked by the steps of a bear, which had 

o eat the whortleberries growing around him. As tre 
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were more rapidly ascending than we supposed all this time, 
our rapid gait gave us considerable fatigue ; and when iri T 
approached the little shelters, thatched with birch-baik, 
stuffed with green moss, and strewn with spruce branches, ^ 
where we were to breakfast, we were much cheered at the 
prospect of repose. 

A roaring fire was soon kindled between the two wig* 
wams ; and, stretching ourselves upon the green and sloping 
couch which had been prepared for the weary, in the wannlh 
of the blaze, and amid the delightful perfume of the effx- 
green leaves beneath us, we fell asleep. When we awoken ' 
it was broad daylight, even in that valley, of such appaiently 
immeasurable depth ; and afler a hasty meal of diy brenl 
and flitches of salt-meat, roasted in the flame, on ioAd 
sticks, with the best of all sauces and tlie highest spfflbi 
we prepared for the most arduous part of our ezpedhiflO, 
which now lay before us. Nature seemed rousing from ba 
slumbers ; and in such a region motion and repose in 
alike sublime. Millions of tree-tops gently undulated in the 
rising breeze, and the ceaseless sound of the rushing biookr 
was heard in the pauses of our conversation. Compared i 
with the large trunks of the trees around, and especiallj 
with the enormous mountains, whose lofty society we wen 
seeking, our huts, ourselves, and our worldly inteieiU 
shrunk into insects' concerns. 

The ascent of Mount Washington is a very laboriaPilT 
task, although a great part of its elevation above the lett 
and of Connecticut River, is of course surmounted beibrtL, 
arriving at its base. I was not prepared to find this DOU0 ^ 
eminence rising so abruptly as it does from the side tf 
which we approached it Afler leaving our resting-pltce & 
few yards, and entering a thicker shade of forest trees, wa 
began a steep ascent, over a surface broken by roots, ami 
occasionally by loose stones, which soon checked the ardov 
with which we commenced it. It was nearly as ste^ I 
believe, as the side of the cone of Vesuvius, though not M 
smooth. How little do we think, in our towns and ciM ^ 
in the midst of our indolent habits, of what the musdes ■* |. 
able to perform, or of the pleasure we may derive from their ^ 
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to say with respect, that Mount Washington had some daiai 
to its name. Indeed, when we began to perceive that we 
were ahready above the inferior summits, named after several 
of the other Presidents, which had appeared so great from 
below and at a distance, we felt that we were in the region 
of real exaltation ; and although Washington was still above 
us, could look down upon Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and what not. 

When we find a spot where man cannot exist, we want 
to see what can ; and I began to look round for any thing 
with legs. Black fiies, of course, like volunteer jurymen, 
will not stay where the absence of mankind*does not allow 
them to find employment. Nothing with life could I catch 
or see but one miserable black bug. 

One of the earliest accounts of the ascent of this noUa 
eminence which I ever read represented, I recollect, that 
the summit was scattered with fragments of the limbs rf 
pine or hemlock trees, bleached by long exposure, and r^ 
sembling stags' horns. The comparison was a very apt 
one. These bits of wood have, no doubt, been carried np 
by some of the violent gusts of wind which are common m 
mountainous regions. A gentleman once described one 
which he saw some years ago. A roaring was first 
heard, soon after the tops of the forest trees on the 
sununit of the opposite mountain were bent violently down, 
and then many of their knarled branches were seen flying 
in the air. The wood found on Mount Washington hai 
proved convenient to visiters suffering with cold« as it wOl 
make an excellent fire. 

For ourselves, we suffered most from thirst ; and oodd 
hardly allow our eyes their expected feast upon the bound- 
less landscape, until we had demanded of our obliging guide 
to be conducted to the icy springs of which he had spdLen. 
fie soon brought us to a hole in the rocks, where, only three 
or four feet down, we saw a small bed of ice, which was 
slowly trickling away in tears, under the indirect heat of 
the sun. We caught these pure drops, and found them a 
ttMst refreshing draught. This was the highest head of thi 
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Ammonoosuc River which we could discover, and we had 
saved, at least, a portion of its intended current a rough 
and headlong descent down a dreary mountain. 

We had seen the landscape below several times beginning 
to feveal itself through the mist ; but now, when we had 
prepared ourselves to enjoy it, and taken our seats on the 
highest blocks of ragged granite between the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Ocean, and the North Pole, we found it all concealed 
from our eyes. Clouds of gray mist and vapour began to 
drive by us, which moistened our garments, scarcely yet 
dry, and soon chilled us to an uncomfortable degree. Now 
and then acres, nay, cubic miles of clouds seemed suddenly 
to be rolled away from beneath us, leaving frightful gulfii 
thousands of feet down, yet bottomless ; and these in another 
moment would be filled with mist, heaped up higher 
than Mount Jefferson, Adams, Washington, and even our-* 
selves, who were last enveloped again, and oflen concealed 
from each other's view. 

It now proved that we had chosen an unfavourable daj. 
for the ascent ; but we had occasional views, which did not| 
however, embrace the whole of the extensive panorama* 
"There's the lake! There's the lake! There's tht 
lake !" exclaimed Crawford — *^ Quick, quick, look here P 

and there we saw a bright gleam towards the south, ap* 

pearing beyond a whole chaos of mountain peaks and mouin* 
tain sides, gulfs, dens, and chasms. Winnipiseogee Lake 
had shone feebly out for a moment, between two cloud» ot 
vapour, each large enough to cover a whole State, and was 
but dimly and indefinitely revealed, with a large extent of 
the romantic country on this side of it. But distances wer^ 
lost, or rather the eye and the mind seemed to be possessed 
of tenfold their usual compass and penetration ; and this, 
perhaps, was owing to a vast and bottomless abyss just b^ 
fore us, overflowing with vapours like an immeasurable 
caldron sitting on a volcano, over which the sight and the 
thou^ts had first to spring to survey the sudden scdne, so 
suddenly withdrawn. While the eye rested upon the distant 
i>bj^cts, it cQuld not forget the fearfi)! leap it hs^A v^tde^ 9f4 
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die poor insect bodjr it had left on the top of Mouz 
jjBgton. 

** Well, there, there, there it opens at last !" c 
cuide once more; and turning towards the north 
saw a vast extent of country, comparatiyely level, 
its lines of fields and roads thrown into every \ 
curve and angle, showing that the surface was very 
being most favourable either to the cultivation of tl 
the transportation of its fruits. ^' There's the Andro 
4on't you see it shine like an eel along through that 
The bright course of a stream was seen dividing 
surface of the earth, like the white trunk of a sil^ 
seen on the verge of a green wood, while its tributa 
broad and less distinctly visible, gleamed like the t 
The mountain on that side descends a thousand feel 
perpendicularly, as abruptly as the Rock of Gibralt; 
^ looks on Spain ; and nothing can be more dangei 
to wander without greats caution, amid Such tnisti 
quently surrounded us. Travellers havs be«n occ: 
ei^posed to great labours, and have sometimes mifier 
lirom hunger and thirst as well as apprehension, I 
Yssedly trusting to their own sagacity in visiting th 
often so difficult to find and to leave. A man, o 
psity, might wander for hours round the sides of tb 
tai^ without discpvering any clue to the proper patJ 
tlM vapours intercept the view of every distant obji 
fven if they should reach the bottom, they might w 
varioQs directions in the forest below. 

Towards t)M west and north we had opportunitie 
template the scene at leisure, and began to feel fami 
tho optical habits of hawks and eagles, by looki 
the world beneath from a sublime height in the s 
the horiaEon lay the Green Mountains^ Distance 
emitrast with nearer and more elevated peaks se 
bave diminished the whole range to a mere comfit 
garden-walk bcoken by mole-hills. The valley of 
iBOQOosue (^|>ened beautifully to view just below 
CYawfinrd p<^Btsd oitt wUb i»tei;M bia ss^md^ dw 
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the midst of the Terdant meadow, invaded by few foreign 
cares, and solitary but for nature's society. Gleams of sun- 
shine and shadows of clouds by turns drew their different 
pencils over the beautiful picture, revealing more beauties 
and exciting more emotions than I could describe, or anj 
one but a spectator could fully enjoy. 

And all this of which I have been speakmg, or rather aU 
that of which I have been thinking while attempting to 
speak, all this came through the eye — the narrow window 
of the eye's pupil ! Creation ! A vast extent of the Al- 
mighty's handiwork; tremendouiS mountains in extended 
chains, with the numberless minor hills that seemed to 
tremble in their presence ; valleys, plains, and rivers, fields, 
forests, and villages, all comprehended by a glance bf the 
eye ! How diminutive a watch-tower is the human frame ; 
how minute is that telescope, yet how wonderful its power ; 
and what a sentinel must he be viho stands within, the in- 
faai»tant of the fabric, the gazer through this glass, for whose 
delight and admiration this scene was spread abroad, for 
whose temporary use Uhese bones and muscles werif 
bound together, this curious instrument was so inimitablw 
constructed, and for whom are reserved scenes unknown^ 
far transcending all that he hunself can yet imagine. * : ^ 

A night of sweet sleep, like that of a child, erased dM^ 
fatigues of that day. 

Having parted from my new friends, who were traveUhajj^ 
in the opposite direction, and taken leave <^ the frank and 
hardy Ethan Crawford and his family, I mounted again my 
sorrel horse, after a separation from Mm ofdnly one day,i| 
is true, but which had been filled with so many feelkigs 
that I had a great deal to retrace in my mind to gel 
again at the chain of thought where I had lefl him. - He, 
however^ seemed glad to claim acquaintance with me again; 
and I rode along Uie path I had yesterday passed with some 
latigue on foot, reflecting on the nature of man which so 
; strongly tends to consult luxury and ease, and the depress- 
i vug influence they exercise upoin body and mind. The me* 
tion which the animal communicated to my frame was agree- 
able — cleaving the walking muscles in a state of repose, and 
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jarriog the whole systeoL The chestt hneed by rei 
deep following real fatigue, and bjr the breathing of | 
mountain-air, felt prepared for harmony, like a 1 
fireeh strung with wires of steeL The beauty of the nn 
ing light on the sides of .the mountains also exalted my 1 
ings, and I could not refrain from a song of praise in aco 
iince with the scene. 

I travelled four miles along a level road, winding thro 
Qi dark forest, without meeting a living thiBg ; whc 
reached the Notch House, which' stands solhaiy in 
little Notch meadow. One would think i^ Isvel a i 
low one, as the land is too flat to be well dmned. ' 
Anmonoosuc had been left a little behind* whnl reac 
the Saco, a mere brook, which disappeared in froi 
ine behind a lock. Thither the road, kd me; an 
fiDdden turn to the left brought me into the gate of tl 
mountains, the famous Notch. The scene changed 
aspect to wildness and sublimity, and the Saco, breakin| 
glassy surface into foam, set up a roar whioli it contin 
to make for thirty miles, when it reached the meadowi 
Conway. . , 

It would be pleasant to me to while away a'wedt or tw 
ihese mountains, in the fancied society of a tasteful and m 
gent reader— -one of those patient and forbearing bei 
whom I imagine myself talking to when I meet with 
thing truly sublime and noble in my travels : but I ki 
very well, when I coolly reflect, that it is preaumptioi 
suppose that others are of course pleased with what gre; 
delights myself; and, however unwillingly, must has 
through this gorge, and leave numberless ol^jectB untouch 
many a thought and sentiment unexpressed. In going twi 
miles, between the two Crawford houses, I lost four 
hours of which I can give no account, unless by sho^ 
the drawings I made in my sketch-book, or deserving poi 
ef view whose details are impressed on my memoiy. 1 
tbooghtless of time even to look at my watoh* forgetfo 
food and rest,I rode and walked,and stopped and stmkL: 
8aea roaring and rushing on one side, ud Sonel plodd 
eteg oa the other, or gaaing at me with tho UAe on 



neck. P#or fidthfiil beastly He ani I diS nd amre at 
the intended place of rest til} late in the aftemooA, atiil^hady 
I presume, the latest dinners eaten in Ne|r-Hampshil6 that 
day. 

Bartlet is a pleasant little village, in a circular meadow^ 
eight miles below ^e elder Ctawford's ; and not until I 
entered jt did I feel as ff th^re was any certainty of my ever 
recovering the -exerc&e of the social feelings. H^w little de 
we realize, in the family-eurcle, the village, or the city, that 
we are dependent on the vicinity of others for a large part of 
our d«ily enjoyments ; ' ho^i; many gentle vibrations of our 
kearts are caused or increased by the movements of sjrmpa^ 
ftetic chords around us ; and how, like the spheres, we are 
hoond to our places by a thousand mutual, though invisible» 
influences; If the savage feels at home in the forest, as 
much as we do at the sight tf dwellings and cidtivated fields; 
if his warmest feelings are as strongly associated with the 
lounds and obj^cts familiar in the wil^s, as^burs kre with the 
bwing of cattle, the features and the voiced of men, which is 
undoubtedly the case, who can wqnder that only Christiamtj 
has been able to induce him to changQ lus habits 1 

The days I sqpent on the borders of that most varied Jtfi4 
beautiful lake, Winn^>i8eogee, as weU asiin approaching and 
leaving it, with the fish bk its Waters^ the fbwl cm its shores^ 
the deer in its groves, ai|l-the islai^s on its bosoms; 
these aod^e scenes of contentment, activity, and thrift pie* 
lested along the Merrimack I must pass over in silence* 
It is time we were at the great centre of all this eastem 
country : se, without waiting to learn how the luxuries of 
the soil find their waty 4o the capital, or how its many fashions 
and other Mueoces am tent back in retumr--let us hasten 
toBostoiL 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Boston — EnTiions — LiteTary InBtitutions — Mount Aubom— I 

on OUT Intellectual Machinery. 

Boston is situated on ground favourable to the dis 
the city from almost every point in the vicinity. T] 
face rises towards the centre, at Bes^con HiH, wh< 
dome of the State House presents a conspicuous 
The acclivity at the same time exposes to vie 
a few of the larger edifices in different streets. Tl 
gularity of surface, however, has its disadvahtagei 
some of the streets are inconvenient and even dange 
slippeiy seasons. The heart of the city defies the stra 
ing hand of improvement ; but the quays and the » 
streets are of a size and regularity which our larger c 
might envy. The wharves, while they attest Uie i 
defect of the harbour, bear honourable evidence to th 
and enterprise of the merchants; and the market 
most splendid in the country. The fine white g 
which is used so much for columns in New-Yorl 
forms the material of entire and elegant blocks | and 
is of personal interest to travellers, Tremont House 
equalled as a spacious and genteel hotel in the whole 

The harbour makes a fine appearance from evei 
nence ; and the surrounding country, diversified wit 
and swelling hills, populous villages, and elegant a 
seats, ofiers attractions superior to the environs of 
our other cities. Indeed, no pleasanter or more varic 
of ten or fiileen miles could be easily desired tha 
which may be made, by hard and level roads; roui 
circuit of Charles River. On the eminences, Wasfa 
formed the line of troops with which he besieged Bm 
1775. That end of the horseshoe which ovwrlookfl tl 
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m the north is simnounted by the monument of Bunker 
[1; while on that which commands the harbour from 
I south-east, viz. Dorchester Heights, is seen the wall of 
ircular fort Hereabouts were some of the earliest settle- 
nts in New-England. 

n literary institutions Boston holds an elevated rank, 
thout speaking of the Massachusetts Historical Society^ 

Athenaeum, &c. &c.. Harvard College, which may be 
arded almost as in the city itself, is the best endowed, 
ugh not now the most flourishing, institution in the Union. 
ly will not our wealthy countrymen in other States take 

at the noble example which has been set them by the 
Etonians, in fostering learning I The public-schools are 
bably superior on the whole to those of New-York ; and 
0, of course to all othem in the country. Writing, how- 
r, is not taught as easily or as^ well as in New- York ; 
:es not being used for that purpose. The girls' and boys* 
ools, also, are separated, which must be attended wi^ 
le inconveniences. The primary schools are vastly in* 
or, being under a distinct supervision, and controlled by 
umerous and unmanageable body of men, most of wl^iQ 
I hardly be expected to keep pace with the improvements 
that important department of public instruction^ Here* 
refore, you find the old-fashioned Ma'am schools— -with 

poor little children seated all over the room, without 
»aratus, exercises, singing, or any other humane and in- 
igent device to render instruction or school-going tolera- 
. In Boston, however, is enjoyed the great advantage 
i comparatively homogeneous population, and a strong 
judice in favour of education. What would the trustees of 

New-York Public-schools think would befall their books, 
hey should permit the children to take them home, as 
y do in Boston ? Of the grammar-schools I have not 
Hire to speak in befitting terms of praise ; nor have I 
in to give vent to the regret I felt at some of the. evi- 
IG68 1 met of the perverted influence of fashion in some of 
I female schools. 

lioust. Auburn has had the misfortune to be over-praised 
pout; and the coDsequenoe is, I believe, that eveiy visile 
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to it is disappointed. The spot is very pleasant ; i 
given it seclusion, with pretty sights of green 
woods, which acquired for it the name of Groldsmit 
years ago. And nearly in the state of nature i 
mains: the plan for its improvement having be 
completed only on paper. There is nothing to in 
mind as you approach it with feelings appropriate 
tensive cemetery. Walks and avenues have beei 
and little signs inform you that here among tl 
is Cypress avenue or Cedar-walk ; but in many | 
have nothing else to lead you to suspect where 
The visiters who go there for a ride, and le 
carriages or horses on the borders of the grounds 
terrupt the reflections which a sober mind wou] 
indulge in on such a spot. The plan is far super 
of the New-Haven burying-ground, where, as I 
marked, there is a want of variety in surface and i 
and little seclusion from observation. 

The example set by Boston, in forming such a 
it is to be hoped may be imitated by many villag 
as cities. It is in several respects an improvem 
ancient New-England plan, though much more 
dated to it than to that of some other parts of tb 
and large towns in general. In cities, public a 
tombs are used, and small and crowded bur3rin| 
often at an expense which would procure inti 
a distance in some retired scene; but in 
there is often less security, except strict prec: 
taken. Cemeteries should be planned with refere 
living as well as the dead ; and should at once 
nient and pleasant to visiters, guarded from injury 
thing like disrespect. They ought not, I think, to 
in the centre of a village, as they generally are, n 
far remote from the habitations of men* If the^ 
stantly before the eye, they are regarded with too 
difference, and the ground is often made a thorou| 
even a place of sport by children. In some in«ti 
and more retired situations have been chosen ; fo: 
BO objection to separaling the bUTiog-grcNiiid 
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ihurch, with Uiose who do not consecrate gronnd : but in 
low few instances is taste consulted in the selection of a 
|K>t, in laying it out, or planting it with evergreens ! — 

Newspapers are in some senses great pests. The old- 
ashioned literati complain bitterly that they occupy the 
daces of books such as they used to read and grow wise with, 
md ask. What is it but newspapers which makes our young 
Hen different from what ikey used to be ? If they would 
isten to one of this class, so far from perfection as I allow, 
L would say, it is owing to many other causes besides tjbis. 
3o far as newspapers have an evil influence, it is attributable 
to their quality, not to the fact that they are newspapers ; and 
ike evil of the bad is partly owing to our fathers' neglect in 
BiOt providing good editors, nor taking timely precautions to 
Secure a good public taste. The neglect under which news- 
papers so long suffered now appears to have been almost 
criminal : it was at least short-sighted : for if their present 
Umportance had been foreseen, and if proper measures had 
been taken, they would have been better, and sources of 
K&uch more good and far less evil than now. 

But as for getting along without them, under the preseiU 
and the probable future state of things, it is out of the quei^ 
&n. Every man, at least in this part of the country, who 
has any regard for his chsuracter for common intelligence, or 
any curiosity or taste, or who has a wife, son, or daughter 
liossessing these qualities, must have the affairs of the 
«K)unty, State, Union, and universe laid before him every 
^eek at least And this is done for from one and a half to 
%wo and a half dollars a year. Multitudes obtain with this 
^ vast amount of matter relating to doctrinal and practical 
Religion, the movements of the clergy of their denomina- 
^ns, the growth of churches, the operations of their Bible, 
^iract, missionary, and temperance societies, &c. &c. 

But to go further into particulars — the public affairs of all 
^tttions, the effects of the enterprises of distinguished indi- 
^^uals, the opinions of new books in both hemispheres. 

Eie people of this country exercise an habitual censorship 
er their fellow-men — many of them daily, multitude^ of 
tok weekly, as they seat themselves to peruse their news* 
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papen ; and feel at the same tinie a degMenf Bdttmf 
at well as regard for good or wise men^ however ^ 
who seem in some sense to be labouring in' their rar 
spheres partly for their gratification or improvemem. H 
Humboldt was scouring plains and ascending moimti 
in many an humble habitation was his progress watel 
and tow-wicked candles, lighted as the farmers' hm 
assemble at evening, will show the columns wllieh i 
speak of Don Miguel's fall, and Captain Hallos advent 
in his pursuit of Parry. 

It is a great consolation when we see the paltiy and t 
the vicious stuff with which many of our poblie pa 
abound, that after all so small a portion of the commi 
read it. What is professedly political has channr fan 
few, if we except such things as are persozud in 1 
bearing on individuals known to the reaidenu Mani 
and deaths induce hundreds to take them up« where tem 
attracted by what is called the original articles, mo 
which have as much originality as an echo. The i 
virulent, tasteless, and sottish papers are generally tl 
which are supported by some party, and these are < 
taken for appearances, and not to read. 

The learned must consent to share in the burthen of 
charge of the public ignorance and want of taate. 1 
who are familiar with the state of things in Oreeee 
Rome, and all other countries on the face of the earth, o 
to have had skill to foresee that our circumstances, so di 
ent from those of any nation before us, must require a 
ferent treatment to produce any desirable effect The; 
a venerable set of men, I allow — ^highly respectable; son 
them know law, some physic, some history, Hebrew, Li 
Greek, and what not. There are those who have vn 
deep into the most important branches of knowledge (I 
branches in the southern sense), and are actually swimi 
in a surfeit of science, who, I fear, have not anfficie 
thought how they may convey a few drops to their thi 
fellow-citizens. Is not the idea still too prevalent, that i 
k no way to learning except the royal road ! b there n 
iHesomelongtoU-bridge across that stream wbieh Mpai 



i land of igiiolta;jp from the domain of laiowledge, ofer 
li^ all are rehired to pass, while none are permitted to 
e Sie humble stepping-stones or to attempt ^e ford be- 
W T Cannot some means be devised by which some of 
b important principles, now wrapped in volumes and con-' 
aled in foreign words, may be put into the possession of 
Me who most need th^n. for frequent and practical use f 
i;re tl^ M edes and Persians any law requiring every indi- 
ioal'Who would know how many bones &ere are in his 
)t, or what fiddle-string it is that vibrates when he knocks 
3 elbow, to go through a regular course of study at a medi- 

I college ? If they have, by the way, it is violated, and 

II be set $tt nought, I trust, stiil more, by the Penny Maffa- 
Ulf^Penhy Gazette, et omne id genus of publications which 
.ve begun to appear, I had almost said, since I began to pen' 
\d page. In these things the English have set us a good 
ample ; which, as we are such *^ legitimates" in literary 
itters as to admit no improvements except through the 
yral road, there is now hope we shall benefit by it. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

hant—Plymouth— Principles of the Pilgrims— Their Inftittttiottt — 
Excuse for not knowing more— Lyceums. 

Nahant is the first great fashionable retreat our coast 
;sents, beginning to follow its devious line from the eastern 
rt of the country. There many a citizen, many a young 
rson educated in our fashionable schools, is for the first 
16 introduced to the ocean, and taught, by a glance, how 
3at are objects he knows not, how small many of the ac- 
isitions the giddy world admires. I do firmly believe that 
nisguided parent, who has had the folly to bring up his 
ild in the way he should not go ; who has taught his son 
his daughter to admire the fiadse glitter of wedth, and to 
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neglect the search after intellectual and moral eDJoymentif 
—many such a parent, by bringing lus child here, has ep 
posed him to a scene that can counteract at once the Teiy 
principles of his education^ implant new ideas, lead him to 
think his parent superficial, and drive him to other sources 
of instruction. There is an appeal, a warning, a monitoiy 
toice in the sea, when its waves are dashed against the 
rocks, which affects the old and even the accustomed mind 
trith awe ; but to the young, the inexperienced, it addresses 
itself with a tone which enforces attention, and makes an 
impression no human power« perhaps, can ever ralirely 

efface. 

^ Unfall'n, religious, holy sea !** 

A scene like this is best calculated for the retreat of one 
who has forsaken the paths of righteousness, and wishes to 
retrace his steps. Vice never chooses a place where such 
reproaches are sounded in her ears. It is also one of the 
most favourable situations for implanting salutary and last* 
ing impressions in the young. Scenes like this are, psr« 
haps, liable to as few objections, even when strictly regarded, 
as any can be, for the establishment of houses of general 
resort : for as the objects of nature offer a good deal of at- 
traction, even to the less estimable class of visiters, they 
substitute reflections harmless, if not useful, for many of the 
unbecoming games and occupations in which hours are 
usually occupied in public places. The man of business is 
not attracted to the billiard-table to All up a blank left by 
his abstraction from his desk ; but he seats himself on some 
of the resting-places arranged on the most advantageous 
points of view, and gazes in admiration on a horixon aiore 
extended, on objects more elevating than he finds elsewhere. 
He indulges in reflections ennobling to a mind borne down 
with daily cares, while he is refreshed by a pure and kindly 
breeze, that comes with health and rational hilarity on its 
i¥ings, to repair the wastes that necessary labour hiis made 
upon his frame* 

Of the sea serpent I have nothing to say. 

Pl3rmouth I visited with becoming reverence, on aeeennt 
of the memoiy of our forefathenu What a diewy 
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must the coast have presented to them when they landed on 
thiB spot in December, 1620 ! The soil is sandy, thin, and 
poor, and a range of low hills gives an uniformity to the 
shore, to which nothing but some important historical eyetit 
Rould have given interest Along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, from hereabouts down to Florida, vast tracts 
of sands are found, the marks of some tremendous opera- 
tion explicable only by reference to Noah's ilood. Of this 
nature is the country here. The undulating surface of light 
sand, intenningled with loose primitive rocks, stretches alon{^ 
the bay, while it also forms Oape Cod, on which the Pilgrims 
first effected a landing ; and Carver's Rock, on which trs[- 
dition says they first stepped from their boat, is of granite. 
They saw none of the natives at first, because a fatal dis- 
ease had destroyed all the inhabitants for some distance 
round several years before. Old William Wood mentionil, 
in his New-England's Prospect, printed in 1634, that Ragged 
Plain, a little in the interior, had become covered with bushes 
for the want of Indians to burn it over, as they had been 
accustomed to do, for game. 

I took my stand on the top of Burying Hill, near the 
grave of Carver, those of several of his associates in the 
first settlement of New-England, and of many of their de- 
scendants. On this spot they entrenched themselves im- 
mediately; at its base, on the south side, they formed their 
treaty with Massasoit ; between it and the. shore on the east 
they erected their first dwellings along the present street of 
the village ; between the lofty bluffs on the sides of the har- 
bour they used to watch for the expected arrival of ships 
from England ; northwardly they soon saw new colonies es- 
tablished ; and westward — what talents would be required tb 
show the whole influence of their early labours and pure and 
wise institutions ! Where we can trace the operations of 
their principles among our countrymen, we find that we owe 
to them almost every thing we are and have and hope for. 

It was a simple question with them, after they had estab^ 
lished themselves here, whether they should take this course 
or that — shall we observe the strict rules of morality and 
religiont and i^truct our children in useful knowled^, or 
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not ! They did not dispose of the question as the rejff*- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania did a few months since, whei 
the bill for common schools in the state was before them. 
They did not decide that they were too poor to do it con- 
veniently, and therefore must postpone it* The Pilgrims 
were simple enough to belieye that '* learning is better than 
house and land," and therefore provided for the establish- 
ment of a school in every town of fifty families, and a grank- 
mar-school in every one of 100 families. Let those who 
think them the poorer, cast up the figures by which it may 
be shown, and then follow the emigrants from New-England 
wherever they have gone, and see how they compare with 
those who represent different doctrines on the intellect 

It is true that the Pilgrims enjoyed great advantages for 
laying the foundations of their society along with general 
education. They came well provided with knowledge, and 
had little expense to incur at the outset* Family instnio- 
tion was a powerful aid to schools ; and it is the want of 
this which renders necessary the array of means now re- 
quired to make up for deficiencies where it has been neg- 
lected. Knowledge may be transmitted firom generation to 
generation, in the same manner and almost as cheaply as 
ignorance ; but what a difference is the consequence ! Sup- 
pose that the pilgrims had chosen to neglect the means ne- 
cessary ta secure general instruction. Imagine the conse- 
quences. This country, instead of sending out so much of 
its population to all seas and regions, because they had 
superior intelligence, and can pursue the beasts of the 
forests, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, as well 
as conunerce and various other kinds of business, with 
greater success than other men, would probably have bees 
visited by those of other nations for the same purpose, and 
ere this have been a much more mixed people. The great 
streams of teachers, of all classes, which are now poured 
out annually to. other states of the Union, would never have 
begun to flow—^ad evidence of the literary drought wUxh 
would have parched the soil, now so fertile in men of edo* 
cation. If the arts and sciences, public virtue and intellt 
gence had evei: risen high enough tQ send out emigraim t» 
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the West, they would have flowed in one undistinguished 
mass with those tides of emigration from other quarters, 
which, however strongly contrasted with them now when 
they meet, are soon and materially purified by the mixtures 
Had the Pilgrims acted like most other planters of colomes, 
in respect to public educaticm merely, Bunker Hill would 
have had no name, and the United States no being. 

There are many things to be seen in Boston, some 4xf 
which I know but little about, and too many more 1 had^nd 
the taste, or knowledge, or sagacity to observe or take 
pleasure in. I am no English tourist, and therefore cannot 
pretend to know every thing. If I had the wonderful faeili- 
ties possessed by some of those men and women who snrvef 
the United States through their blue glasses, and then write 
things of which none of u» natives ever heard, I might hltva 
had mcMre to say. How pleasant must travelling be to sucli 
gentry ! A person with their talents might sit in his hotelf 
or sleep in the steamboat, and make books, whose originalitir 
at least would never be doubted : whereas such people as I 
can never say a thing of any place or object, without having 
everybody who is acquainted with it exclaim, '* That's s 
fact ;^ and can never indulge in a reflection, but the first 
plain, m^ely sensible person who reads it will say, ^ That^ 
true — ^very good — he thinks as I do.'' 

Now this is no way to make a book, that's veiy certain* 
What gratification can it be to anybody to be told that 
things around him are what they know them to be ; and 
that they and their neighbours have done exactly what they 
have, and can do so and so, and no more nor less ! But» 
ah! when shall we equal the English I *^Rara avis ia 
terris" — ^now and then we find one of these rare fowl— * 
not so rare, however, now as they once were — some think 
there are quite enough of them. One of them, I recollect^ 
was at a hotel in New- York some months ago, where he 
gave out that he was collecting remarks, and every day took 
out his memorandum-book and pencil at table. Two or 
three persons, who appreciated the importance of his vander^ 
taking, were so obliging as to render him assistance ; and 
out of respect to his future readers^ never allowed him to 

16* 
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take any tfaing bat the choicest bits from that great ne 
market; and, indeed, generally took the trouble to si 
feed the cattle and pigeons before they brought them 
Under their hands our steamboats, race-horses, whale-bo 
and spinning-wheels improved more in speed than they 
done in years before ; and the march of mind in the Un 
States was equalled only by the progress of the pump 
Tines in the meadows. Had the wonders he heard b 
communicated to him in a different manner, he might h 
questioned the statements ; but they were introduced a 
ally in conunon conversation ; not narrated to him as pr 
gies, bat mingled with the concerns of the day, and hi 
fay olben without surprise, and often without remark. 1 
intelligent foreigner faithfully noted every thing, and n 
have taken a vast fund of available merchandise hom< 
England. His friends grieved the less at his depart 
because they cherished the hope of seeing him ere Ion 
a book* As yet, however, they have been disappoin 
Among the various travels in the United States since ] 
lished in Great Britain, they have not found his name ; 
although several of them have borne strong marks of 
character, and were to a great degree composed of matei 
like those which he collected, they are at once so like 
unlike the valuable mass with which he was supplied, 
they were inclined to suspect he had sold his notes ^ in 
to suit purchasers." 

It is impossible to travel far in this state, and, indeed 
some of the other states also, without perceiving sign 
the recent impulses given to public instruction. In » 
places the old school-houses have been replaced with coi 
nient and handsome edifuses ; evidently planned with » 
regard to their importance, the public convenience, and 
principles of taste. In others large buildings have I 
erected for public lectures, libraries, and cabinets of nat 
history. And if we had time enough to inquire into 
state of public intelligence, we should find considerable 
provements made within the last three or four years, 
associations for literary improvement, which have multij 
SO rapidly, though varying in size, importance* and j 
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are known by the general name of lyceumsy which is a word 
of good, sound, and classical origin ; and although often ap- 
plied to societies of a different and generally a loflier chan- 
acter, may, perhaps, as well as any other, be used in this 
meaning. The career of knowledge, like that of beneyo^ 
lence, however humble the agents embarked in it or the 
scale of their operation, offers innumerable and often unex- 
pected gratifications. I have attended several meetings of 
such associations, and cannot easily describe all the ways 
or the whole extent in which I received gratification. 

So many- meetings have been held, so many little socitf- 
ties formed, and so many measures taken with direct reiei^ 
ence to the diffusion of knowledge, that those who Mpplft^ 
ciate its value are sure of receiving support in anyjudftjiiii 
effort they may make in its favour. Suppose 9 pu*^' 
meeting is called in the village of Newtown, to form a 
lage lyceum, The bell is rung in the meeting-house^ an 
probably the minister, the teachers, male and female, assem- 
ble, with many or few of the people, according to circum- 
stances. The ladies sit at some distance, near enough to 
hear, yet far enough to show that modesty actuates them 
wherever they go. Some person, familiar with such socie- 
ties, gives a statement of their plan and effects, and com^ 
ments on the advantages offered by the village for the formic 
tion of a similar association. It is unanimously resolved^ 
" That it is expedient to form a Newtown Lyceum." A 
committee is then appointed to form a constitution, which 
is perhaps presented to the same meeting, or if not, to a 
subsequent one. On the articles, probably, some discussion 
takes place ; and I can answer for it that they sometimes 
disclose both talent and eloquence, and always some facts 
concerning the state of society which may prove instructive 
to a stranger. I have wished that some of the well-meaning 
travellers who have told such ridiculous tales of us on the 
other side of the Atlantic could have listened to a few such 
discussions, even in our most obscure villages ; for they 
Would have heard our pl^in country-people talking togethei 
about themselves, and that affords one of the best possible 
opportunities for learning their condition and character.. 
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** I had no notice, gentlemen," remarked a m 
man from another towp, '' that I was to address 
ing. I was passing through T^^ewtown, land ottr; 
oidy by learning at the tavern that a lyceum i 
formed. I will mention briefly that the lyeenm oi 
of which I had the honour to be secretary, has beei 
ful, a9 it is generally believed, in afTwding harmlc 
ment as well as useful instmciion to different* ch 
ticularly the young. The funds are derived froi 
scriptioDS of members, at lialf a dollar each, and 
of s dollar for minors, who however are not enl 
▼ole. The officers are a president, vice-presidei 
ing and corresponding secretary, treasurer, and 
who, with five others called curators, form the 
directois, three, of whom make a quorum for ordi 
nesfiu We have collected a library, by loan ai 
books which could be spared by the members of th 
and thus each volume being made accessiUe to a 
were multiplied by two hundred, which is about tl 
of our members. One or two lectures on differei 
are delivered ewery week in the vrinter when tli 
permits, by volunteers-^professional gentlemen an 
and occasionally we are favoured with some firie 
neighbouring lyceum, with an essay which has 
received there. We send a delegate- every qua 
county lyeenm (where your delegates, I hope, will 
attend), and hear interesting reports from him of 
ceedittgs on his reti]^ Our schools have been 
proved, as the teachers are interested in introdvem^ 
provem^it in discipline and instruction which th( 
tain ; and I must do most teachers the justice to sa; 
are true friends of knowledge and republican ii 
And while I am on this point, allow me to remai 
men, that we have it in our power, though but hn 
viduals, by pursuing a proper course of operatic 
society which exists around us, to effect what tl: 
nients of some countries of Europe are endeavoui 
but cannot fuUy accomplish, with all the means in 
session* We can raise^the standard of our coini» 
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he highest grade, and carry their benefits ta every indi- 

lal. A monar<^' can do little for this object without the 

eral and hearty co-operation of his people ; and if that 

be seeurdd by us, we need not despair for our want 6f 

other ihfl|ience. The French goyemment* during the 

t year, evtabtisbed a splendid system of public instruc- 

; and the semi-iweekly paper and the monthly maga- 

S published by the minister of instruction, inform us 

it expressly avows, as essential principles, that religious 

cation is inseparable from intellectual ; that the inter^8ts 

he state require that every child be instructed t ^dtkit 

profession of a teacher, in every department, miiuVe 

iered respectable in the eyes of the public. Through 

investigations made, the best systems in £^pe may 

T be obtained from France ; and nothing remains to be 

e but to educate teachers enough, and to excite proper 

ilation among the people. 

Make the results of education known, and you witt 
iken interest in schools : show parents and teachers better 
:ems than they have, and they will wish to obtain them : 
e the salaries of teachers, treat them with due re- 
:;t, and you may have good ones. In many points men 
[leir practical knowledge will easily improve by the mere 
ibition of apparatus, or by witnessing the management 
I model-class for a half hour. Encourage, therefore, 
meetings of common school-teachers in the town and 
county, for thus, still more than in the case of the 
ary, the information of each becomes the property of alL 
must remember that our schools should never be left 
le by the good and the intelligent, until they shall have 
a placed on the best possible footing. Our teacheis 
ht to be retained permanently in their profession, and re^ 
3ted as highly as any members of society. They ought 
> to be put in possession of every improvement for their 
which is known in the world. Our commerce with 
ign nations is never made subservient to its highest ob- 
s so long as we do not by means of it promote the dif- 
on of useful knowledge ; and intellectual must go hand 
and with rdigious. And mark the tendency of frequent 
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association I It is onl^ the extension of that principb oil 
which true friends receive mutual benefit from convc 
on a topic with which they are partially acquainted, 
share the whole stock with each other, and at the same 
are stimulated to obtain and commtmicate more in future.' 

By such remarks as these the individuals present 
encouraged to further the good objects by such means 
are in then: power. The stranger" departs, but some one or 
more he leaves behind are prepared to act on a committee to 
procure lectures for the winter, or to solicit the loan of 
books, to visit the schools, to collect minerals, to make i 
map of the town, to correspond with some other society, to 
collect historical facts of the region in which he dwelljB, or 
to raise funds to procure a philosophical apparatus, or poss^ 
bly to erect a building for the society. The meeting bai; 
convinced some individual at least that he could do man 
than he before believed ; and more than one are now 
on a career in which the example and support of 
with success in new exertions, will prolmbly db|day 
themselves powers of mind and means of usefulness, as 
as of enjoyment, of which they have before been quite 
suspicious. 

In a country like this, where such a state of 
has been established, great advantages are enjoyed 
parents in rearing their children. And of this many of < 
emigrants appear sensible ; for some of them send 
little ones from the South to be educated among the 
and moral influences of their infancy. No higher 
sion of attachment and veneration can be paid to their 
tive land than this, by such men as have done wh^ 
could, to improve the intelligence and morality of the ri _ 
where they dwell. Education is a sta]de commoditj 4 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and more or less so of so^ 
of the other northern states. A child here is as sure 4 
good examples, and good intellectual and moral insl 
as he would be. of having rice enough in South 
sugar-cane in Louisiana, or Indian corn in Ohio. 

The route from Boston to New-Tork, through 
is interesting on several accounts, but is well knows; 
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les, if I should stop to speak of it, I ahoiild not fiikl 
to complete the lemftming part of nijr tour. It is a 
dful thing fbr a Wnlto to Jzaye more materials than he 
use ; an evil, fortQiiitely;,^net very oommon'at the pros* 
lay ; for if we may judg^ Authors fay their books, they 
rally want nothing ntore thiam someti^ng to say. How- 
it is my chance this time to suffer under i^ surfeit* 



CHAPTER XXra. 

w-YoTk«— Hotels— ScQlpture — South Ameriqi^^'Dr* Sweet— 

Foreign Inventioiif. ' 

>THiN6 is more remarkable than the rapid multipliea* 
and extension of hotels in New^York within a few 
s. About six or eight years ago there was none ex- 
the City Hotel, which was considered as affording very 
isive, and at the same time genteel accommodations ; 
:er's, Washington Hall, and Park Place House beinjr 
k less extensive scale* The American Hotel was 
opened without some anticipations among idle re* 
lers that the city would not support it; and yet- we 
now the National, the Adelphi, the United States* 
b^s, the Franklin, and, without mentioning many othem 
fferent streets, lastly, the moose, the mammoth,*Holt'8* 
t scenes of bustle are presented at the doors in the 
•lling-season, especially at the hours of steamboats ar« 
g and departing, which now occur with but short inters 
ions ! How roil the coaches to and from ; how the 
)rs jostle you and one another ; how the strangers pour 
ir down the side-walks, with their great coats on their 
I, or pack their wives and children hastily into coaches. 
' you can instantly distinguish tfiese birds of passage 
ley stop at the comer before you, and survey the houses 
e them from top to bottomt and then gaie at the erowd 
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ladung hf dMm, m if ImntiDg for a needle ill a hay-um 
Whai a difference it most make with them «! respect to A 
pleasore of their jomney, and the inioTmauon thejr mi 
eany home, whether diej find a bed to lodge inornot; n 
iHi^her comlbrtable thmgi befall them or othenrise. i 
we pass them in the street, it seems but a matter of litH 
concern whether they are lodged here, or there, or nowhere 
whether they are treated honestly or have their pocket 
picked. But it is much to them. O this familiarity wil 
erowds and bustle, this packing down of human flesh i 
cities like jerked beef, makes us in some respects wonde 
fully selfish and indifferent to our species- 
Speaking of hotels — ^Holt's is the mammoth of them a] 
Seeking a firiend one day, a gentleman traced him to Holt^i 
inquired for him at the bar, and was told that althoug 
not in his room, he was somewhere in the house. ** Thi 
was what I was afraid of,** said he — ^ I shall never find hiii 
If he had gone out I would have given him a fiur chai 
through the city, with some small hope of finding him: bi 
in such a boundless labyrinth as this I will not waste tin 
in searching for him." 

This hotel is sometimes called Hdf s castle ; but it 
rather the castle of indolence, or more properly that of gin 
tony. " The refectory," " hot coffee,** ** the midinaiy,'* «*pi 
yate dining-room,*^ &c. &c., these are conspicneus won 
blazoned on the doors and along the passages. Labourer 
horses and carts are often seen lining the euib-stonea, toi 
ing and groaning even in removing the refuse and fragmeni 
of those enormous feasts which are daily consumed in th 
surfeit factory. A steam-engine puffs and perspires all ds 
to raise aloft tons of food, merely for hundreds of tranche 
men to bring it down again ; and, to judge firom the smol 
and hissing, one would think the inroads of hunger wo: 
more difficult to resist than the current of the Hudson or tl 
MississippL 

This pile of granite is in one sense a temple of ** Tasta 
•—and what species of taste that is, the spectator may jii4l 
fix>m any commanding view within some miles, by the broi 
banner that floats on its top, bearing an enormous grt* 
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turtle i The sight of such an ensign k not a very gratify^ 
ing one to a man of letters; unless indeed he be suffering 
under a paroxysm of hunger, to which his. tfsbe are said ta 
be rather predisposed* Under other circumstances, he .ex* 
claims, O that my countrymen would ottitent themselves wiik 
moderation in Uieir animal enjoym^ts, and sacrifice xnoi% 
to ihe mind J If this bar were oqnverted into a library; if 
tomes of knowledge were put in the place of bottles and de* 
canters, and the halls were fiirnished with food for the in- 
tellect, what a splendid imiversity would this be ! 

I have been visiting some of the artists and exhibition- 
rooms ; and having already indulged in a few remarks on 
paintings and painters, I might apply some of the same 
views to sculpture <; but shall not stop here to be very par* 
ticular. I wodd briefly remark, that taste or genius, as it 
is called in sculpture, need not be oi so gradual growth in 
our country as many persons think. Many of our travellers 
abroad will tell you, that an hour spent in the museum of 
Florence, or in the select society of Apollo and Co., in. the 
palace of the Vatican, would be suflicient to convert the 
most rude taste to something very refined and intelligent ; 
and as for genius, did not Canova grow up in a few years ; 
and was not his life more than long enough to revolu- 
tionize the world of artists? Even in the most refln^ 
countries, every new generation must be educated to refine- 
ment. We have, therefore, only to use the proper means, 
and in a very short time might have taste and genius, and 
the results of both combined. 

It is a slavish doctrine too, that no artist can be worthy 

of respect who has not worked in Rome. Let not our yondi 

be discouraged. Take a chisel, look at a man, and make 

the rock look as much like him as you can. But the rock 

18 hard. Then take plaster, or conunon red clay from a 

brick-yard. It will wash off from the hands of genius-^ 

Canova used it often. Set about gravely to do what you 

have attempted when a boy with thp snow. Try to make 

I A nan — ^it is not so puerile a business, neither is it so very 

\ difficttlL You are not to be perplexed with colours, lights 

^ ^ shades, or in any way required tamake a'flat- sui^QMe 
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look like what it in not You may meaanre every pit 
torn it this way and that by moving the block on whidiii 
stands, and alter, remould, and begin again. Nothing I 
spent but a little leisure time, a little attention and ingemi^ 
hr which you will be more attentive and ingenious h» 
after, and a better judge of other people's work. The d^ 
is as good as it was before, and you are not obliged to shot 
your work or to try again. You are already like an utat 
in one respect ; you have failed in your first attempt to di 
as well as you wished. Even if you had tried to ehiuli 
stone and broken it, your tool, or your skin, I dare nf 
Canova and Thorwaldson themselves have done worse. 

There have been fewer good sculptors than good paiateai 
but sculpture is a much more natural and simple art thfl 
painting. It has its peculiar principles, and in certain d6* 
tails there are more iiiceties ; but in general this is not thi 
case. For example— there must be caution used to gnnl 
against any unmeaning, incorrect, or ridiculous efibct ii 
every point of view from which a statue or group is to bi 
seen : while a picture has but one side. But how natonl 
is the attempt to mould a material mass into the form of 
humanity ; and how much better do even children succeed in 
making images of snow than in drawing men with coal oi 
chalk 1 And how much more readily do the nninstracted 
express their opinions of statues than of paintings, becaoM 
they feel better competent to judge ! I need but remaikin 
addition, how Mr. Augur has astonished us ell with hii 
*' Jephtha and his daughter," because he had independence 
enough to act on these principles, and with extraordinaiy 
taste and perseverance. (How strangely I forgot to speak 
of Augur with praise while at New-Haven I) And how has 
the Scotch stone-cutter, Thom, with the coarsest stone, and 
in spite of his degraded subject, viz. a low ale-house groap^ 
imitated nature almost to perfection^ without the beiM^ of 
instruction or a single model. 

I have said a good deal about taste, peihaps, to rery little 
purpose, yet I must express my displeasure for that ahowa 
by many of my countrymen in several recent inslaneesi 
While works of real meriti recomnieikled by patiiocie»or st 
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least respectable historical asaoeuilbi^i Mte offered for 
exhibition almost in vain ; while artiste of extraordinafjr 
talent, pure character, and oorom^able intentions are sfaiit 
up in humUe comers by public neglect, w.e can rush jii 
crowds to see a poor and meager compodlidfli,^whqse pieiilB 
are merely of an inferior order, and whchpeHendejiHsy Ik ofen 
decidedly corrupting character. I speak of Ibe ^ greiat m|* 
moral painting^ of Adam and Eve in Paradise. TSb'pictaiie 
has indeed a scripture subject, but that is its only merit, ex- 
cept the mere mechanical execution of the fi|[ures. The 
composition has not the essential quality of a just c(HiGeption 
of the scene portrayed. There is no Eden, unless a few 
flowers on a green ba,|ik may express it; and no one 
could ever judge of die artist's intention or his subject, if 
the serpent and the apple were withdrawn. On the coil* 
trary, every thing else, except the nudity of the personages, 
would lead to a very opposite idea. And s(s to the intel- 
lectual character of the piece, how mean, as well as how 
detestable, appears the character of the mind expressed in 
this painting! Such an artist would make the Eden of 
purity a mere Mohammedan paradise. Nature is repre* 
sented as destitutei of beauty; and man, in his state of per- 
fection, as devoid of every exalted and ennoblipg sentiment. 
From woman, every intellectual trait seems to be removed ; 
and how insufferable is this, in such a scene, where the 
acquisition of knowledge was the great instrument of tempta- 
tion, — the object to which she had yielded, and which she 
used as :the ground of her argument with Adam 1 

For my own part, this miserable failure of a foreign art^t 
will ever be doubly displeasing to^ me, because it has be^ 
to extensively rendered popular by the notice of men who, 
in my opinion, ought to have possessed more taste and dia* 
cemment. 

Because it was a scripture painting, fathers and mothens, 
laymen and clergymen, crowded to see it, indifferent or un- 
suspicious with regard to the impression which their examjde 
Would have on virtuous and blushing youth, and on immoral 
md debased members of society, who rejoice whw evil 
lentiments are allowed to walk in the sunshineu 
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' Encouraged, I suppose, by the golden suecees <if the pro- 
prietor of this painting, Hughes, a man of extraordiBaiy 
talent as a sculptor, has produced a far more decent, yet a 
mean subject, which addresses itself to a somewhat similar 
taste, ffis skill ought to be bestowed in a more worthy 
manner before it receives general applause. The arts are 
infernal demons when allied with immorality or eren with 
debased sentiments. 

While we are crowding to Europe, or sending omr childrea 
thither, to run through the great travelled routes, to sec 
sights and learn to talk of things because they have been 
visited and talked of before, but generally witii very Htth 
conception of why or wherefore, our country is an objeel 
of well-defined interest to many intelligent foreigners. 1 
have fallen in with several gentlemen of education (nmi 
South America, who are looking upon our society with par* 
ticular curiosity. Our southern brethren, in their zeal t( 
learn the art of conducting a country upon our principles 
chide our indifference ; and in the preference many of thea 
show for subjects substantially important, might make u 
ashamed of our blind admiration for the splendid tinsel o 
Europe. While we are reading of feudal eastles,>or recall 
ing with misplaced enthusiasm our visits to foreign eapi 
tals or courts, tliey are asking admission into our printing 
offices, or observing the apparatus and exercises of onr eol 
leges and schools. They are attracted by these things, be 
cause they are in search of means to effect a definite objeel 
and one on which the prosperity and indeed the ezisteBo 
of their country depends. The apparatus with whieh thi 
governments of European countries are carried on is to< 
expensive for them — ^it is entirely out of the question, botl 
because it is too dear and because it is not at all apprs 
priate to their condition or designs. In looking over th 
Old World, therefore, they see, as we ought, that there i 
nothing appropriate to their use except certain scattered ia 
stitutions, or methods here and there, and these generally no 
the gaudy machinery, sustained with treasures, exhiUted will 
pomp, and disguised with forms. What is worth kiiowin| 
in Europe is generally that which it is not difficult to leaffs 
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we should look upon, few eyes are likelj to discoTer. 
^uth Americans have contested ,tbe point for liberty 
idependence for twenty years or more with prejudicet 
ince, and immorality; and ma^y of their statesmeOt 
11 as other virtuous citizens, hare been forced to the 
;tion that they roust by some means instruct their 
ymen and render them virtuous, or their past labours 
ials will be unavailing. Let Eurc^e be at peace, and 
t only the concurrence of such circamstances as may 
agined, and fleets and armies will cross the Atlantic 
over those immeasurable and splendid regions to the 
ion of despotism* Men who have sacrificed fortunOf 
3d wounds, imprisonment, and exile, the loss of friends 
.milies for the benefit of thebr country, are ready to 
ith all that remains rather than be ultimately defeated 
ir objects. When therefore they see by that means so 
; and economical as the propagation of knowledge, the 
ragement of virtue and industry, their point may be 
I, they look upcm the steps by which this may be 
d Mrith an interest which might excite, some of ouf 
r but inactive friends of education and public industry, 
rouse them from that lethargy which so extensively 
Is in the United States. 

le of these South Americans having visited several 
institutions, celebrations, public, and Sunday-schools : 
hink,** remarked one of them, ^that one-third of the 
. of my country is invested in the convents ! How 
more truly great are such monuments as your public 
•houses than any of the edifices of Europe T While 
in the teacher's desk, after a silence, he exclaimed ; 
x>uld learn the art of instruction here, I should desire 
ler honour than to devote the remainder of my daye 
hing the poor." This gentleman has since been called 
presidency of Mexico by acclamation, restored peace 
midst of civil war, held that office for a few months, 
ired to private life. 

hat have we here T said another, as he entered an 
school, while the pupils were marching to drafts-—^ a 
y parade commanded by women I lliie k lh0 way 
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to lay the foundation of a good state. I have no higher 
pleasure," he added, " than to visit your schools and c«d- 
leges." He is now displaying at home his devotion to leaiiH 
ing in all its branches, under the most favourable circnm- 
stances, viz. as president of the republic of New Grenada. 
One of his most enlightened countrymen and personal 
friends, in his first visit to a Sabbath-school, found the in- 
fant class singing a well-known juvenile hyvm ; and as he 
vnderstood the English language, said, with much M- 
ing, ** Truly the children of the United States are tanglit ID 
repeat sentiments before they can understand them, iHiile 
other nations might well make any sacrifice if they might 
with truth apply them to themselves :— 

*My God, I thank thee, thou hast plamCd 

A better lot for me ; 
And jplac'd me in this Christian land. 
Where I may hear of Thee/ 

**Iam fully convinced," said he, **that sincere, aetitt 
benevolence alone is true greatness. Serving God^ loving 
all mankind as brothers, and teaching them to ezercm tho 
same feelings towards each other — these are the only ob* 
jects worth living for. The principles of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ are the only principles on which we ean de* 
pend for private or public happiness. Honour, pride, ani 
power — they are trifles, mere trifles." The sweet harmonf 
of about an hundred and fifty children at an infaat-school 
one day made his eyes glisten ; and he remarked, ^ Hoir 
afiectmg it is to reflect, that * Except ye repent, and beeonff 
as little children, ye shall in no case enter the kingdom of 
heaven.'" This gentleman, the father of an interesting 
little family, six or seven hundred miles in the interior H 
Colombia, of which republic he was the last jHrerident, re* 
turned thither about a twelvemonth since, prepared to dt- 
fote himself to the active promotion of education in all its 
branches, among all classes, the Indians and negroes is- 
eluded ; but has been elected to the vice-presidency of New 
Grenada, and compelled to accept of that station, in spin ^ 
of two refusalk 
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' These few cases have been mentioned to show that otnr 
countrymen have been too long, inattentive to the progress 
of our South American brethren in improvements of various 
kinds ; and to call to mind the important fact, that similarity 
of institutions and condition are rapidly identifying the in- 
terests, the hopes and fears of these two vast portions of the 
New World ; and it is daily becoming more imperiously our 
duty to seek to strengthen rather than to divide our mutual 
•attachments, which, like the Isthmus of Darien, though 
narrow, should be as indestructible as the Andes. Other 
devoted friends of knowledge and virtue, our enthusiastk 
admirers and willing pupils, might easily be mentioned; 
but Pedraza, Santander, and Mosquera are given as ex- 
amples in which noble sentiments expressed among us, and 
intelligent observations made in our country, have beea 
made to produce speedy and abundant fruits in the vast 
regions to which they have returned. 

It is all in vain for foreign artists or inventors to expect 
to keep from our countrymen the curioua and useful im- 
provements in any of the arts they practise with success* 
. There is a prying spirit among us, which will not rest till ji 
. possesses every thing that promises advantage. Men will 
go to the ends of the earth for facts which may lightei^ 
facilitate, or perfect their labours in whatever craft they 
.. feel interested, since competition in manufacturing ha^ 
^J&ade knowledge and skill available in the market. 

All the encomiums that can be bestowed, however, OA 
I American curiosity and perseverance, could not give me Uie 
^ same lively impressions of its nature as a short conversation 
[ I heard between a poor man and a shopkeeper, with whom 
' he was bartering some neat products of his skill. 
' " Did you ever see any of Reeves's Patent Water Colours ? 
. If you did, I suppose you don't know exactly how they are 
niade. Now these are as much Reeves's Colours as them 
you've got in your case yonder, though I made them yes- 
terday myself. You don't believe that, I s'pose ; but I've 
trorked for Reeves in London : I couldn't find out in this 
Country how to make such fine paints ; and went to England 
t-purpose to larn. I didn't see why I shouldn't help him 
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flrnpply this country, the demand has got to be so great no 
Well, they let me go into the shop-^they thought I did 
know nothing, and perhaps I didn't such a terrible de 
However, I know'd so much as this — I got so pretty so 
that I could make the patent colours as well as anybo€ 
But I wasn't quite ready to come off yet, mind you* The 
was the camel's hair-pencils ; nobody knew how to ma 
them in the United States — and I thought I might as w< 
iam tliat tue while my hand, was in. Well« I left ]M 
Reeves's, and got in a pencil-shop; and the first thinj 
found out was, that they are made of nothing in the wor 
but squirrels' tails." 

Here was an exclamation of surpzise and doubt 

^If they an't," continued the narrator, perfecdy uo 
bashed, ** I hope I may never stir out of my tracks. I U 
you they're squirrels' tails, brought from America ; and 
they can manufacture them cheap, sartingfy we ought 
undersell 'em. But then there's the putting die habs t 
gether ^ exactly right, and getting them through the litt 
end of a chicken's quill, and there gluing them fast. That 
the rub — not exactly that either — but tfiere's the slickinj 
place. I guess I worked long enough at that to find o\ 
how it was done, and then had to be told and look too hi 
fore I could lam ; and law, it's easy enough.** 

"WeU, howisitr 

*' Ah !" replied the artisan, with a shrewdt peoetntiii| 
and ironical look-*-** that's teUin'.** 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A new Comer of the World— Recollections of the Cholenu 

Among the interesting individuals I saw in New-Yori, 
was a tall man, of the negro race, who was brought to this 
country more than two years since, by Captain James Mor- 
rell, from a group of islands which he discovered in the 
Pacific Ocean, during ^ voyage he made to those seas. The 
public have had before them for a year his large volume, 
detailing his voyages, travels, and adventures, and briefly 
touching upon those islands and certain others, of which 
he claims to be the discoverer. Two men were brought 
home by Captain Morrell ; one of whom died some months 
since of the consumption, in the New-York Hospital. He 
Was of a diflerent language from the survivor, and very 
passionate and disobliging, never accommodating himself to 
his exile. Both had previously been exhibited in some of 
our principal cities, and have been often erroneously sup- 
posed to be natives of the Massacre Islands, at which Cap- 
tain Morrell lost many of his crew by the violence of the 
inhabitants. 

Having formed a favourable opinion of the captain from 
What I had heard- from one of his seamen, of his humanity 
towards these poor savages ; and being pleased with the in- 
telligence, modesty, and philanthropic sentiments I dis- 
ciovered in him after a slight acquaintance, I took an oppor- 
tvmity to spend some time with the man above mentioned, 
^ho lives in his family. He is of coarse features, almost 
perfectly African, with large, thick lips, curled hair, small 
tiose (a little flattened), but is well formed, excepting a slight 
stoop at the shoulders. His colour is that of a dark mulatto, 
and his countenance has an expression of honesty, mmgled 
On acquaintance with mildness, benevolence, intelligence, 
and friendliness, which render it interesting. Hb ha» haidi 
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but little instruction; but from this circumstance I waitiii 
better able to form an opinion of the mind of a heathen ai 
a barbarian. I have leisure at present to say but jerj liltb 
in regard to a man of whom, during repeated interviewii I 
obtained materials enough to entertain a lover of DO?eltiei 
for some hours. 

Daco (pronounced Dahco) was son of a chief of hit m* 
tive island, which is one of a small, but populous gmaf 
within six degrees of the equator, and near longitude 111 
west. His native island, Uniapa (or Ooneeabpab)i hm 
three prominent moimtains, with some rough ground nair 
the sea, where was Daco's residence, .among a Dumber d 
people whom he conunanded. His father*s people dvdk 
on ^e side of one of the mountains, his mothers in anodtf 
place, &c. &c., there being a number of pettjr princes fli 
each of the inhabited islands. War, he represents, is nenc 
carried on between different islands, but oiQy between trilMi 
of the same island ; and then wounds are ijuich more b^ 
quent than deaths. The land is chiefly covered with foMUffci 
and he gave me names for fifty or sixty of our trees, ahnh i 
flowers, &c., some of which we have no purely En^ 
names for. The men go without any clothes at all : tkit 
women wear a single garment : the climate being extrenilf p 
hot. They build houses after a model which I have ; boT k 
their dead in them ; purchase wives with several aitiitei 
which pass as money; practise polygamy; and some iqitt* 
stitious ceremonies to cure diseases, obtain favourable windii 
rain, &c., but have no idolatry. They acknowledge (0 
•Supreme Bemg, the creator, rewarder of the good and pv^ 
isher of the bad, invisible, &c. They have traces of * 
revelation, considering' a particular Jewish lite which dtff 
practice as commanded by Grod to make men better; aa| 
their art of curing diseases and producing rain is alaa 
from him. Pango is the only inferior deity he informed 
of. He presides over an inferior world, where eveiy 
is delightful, and whither the good go after death* 
are, however, invisible to each other, and can ooi 
only by the sounds of their voices. There im plenty 
plants, flowers, animals, and objects agreeable to die si^* 
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tejr are all white. The entnunee to this woHd 10 
h a cavern in the island of Gambi (Garroobee), in- 
d only by two men, who, according to his description, 
e Albinos. 

; inhabitants of that world are often spoken of as tune 
, white men ; because white is nearest to what is in« 
. Hence, when Captain M<Nrrell and the crew of his 
ler, the Antarctic, were found to be white, they were 
sed to be spirits. That invisible world is the land of 
: Pango having given the people of the islands five or 
sical instruments, one of which is the three-holed flute, 
lother the shepherd's reed. The resemblance of his 
with that of the Classical Pan, struck me ; as did the 
rity of some of his words with those of the Greek and 
w languages, as well as certain peculiarities in the 
i not to be expected in one belonging to such a 
'« 

3y cultivate a species of potato, beans, and several 
roots and vegetables; and have apples, cocoanuts, 
her valuable fruits. Their birds are niunerous, atid 
of brilliant plumage; they have turtles, and catch 
fish of different sizes, with either sj^ears, or what our 
aen call grains. The largest animal is something 
le wild boar, which has not the tail on the back like 
live swine of other Pacific islands, and is hunted with 
. In one of the islands afe ostriches, whose quills 
e of their articles of trade : dogs are common. Their 
s, which are owned only by certain littoral tribes, are 
and move with rapidity. One of the islands at least 
be volcanic ; and from one of the hislorieal tales I 
I presume that a tremendous explosion and com- 
ti, which once destroyed a town and many of its in* 
nts (at the command of Pango, who sonietimes is a 
iestructive demon), were volcanic. The songs of this 
$ are remarkable, as well as their propensity t6 rude 
' or rhythm. They have various anrs, generally of a 
ive cast, but with greater compass and variety, I think, 
tre found in most other i^atage nations^ The-langnage 
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18 smooth and melodious, having no soond whidi we (A 
easily make, miless it be an occasional guttural g^ 1 
iaterchange some of the consonant sounds, but general!] 
the same as the Sandwich and other islanders, whose 
guages I have examined. The tongue has a considei 
resemblance to those of some of the Polynesian Islam 
structure, and a distant one in words ; but it is more a( 
able, harmonious, and manly. A ** nursery song," bi 
oing £oa, ecto^ labi lain vivi na potu^ &c., has a very s 
air, and cotitains several kind epithets addressed to 
child, promising that its head shall be ornamented w 
feather of the labi or parrot if it will cease crying, 
swimming song and a canoe song, which also I wrote d 
are mellifluous and appropriate to their subjects. 

Daco has a disposition of the most frank, simple, 
amiable description. He admires much what he sees, 
says that there are many very good' men among us ; 
though he is impatient to revisit his own land, says he 
*' come back to ^Merriky Isle'* (America island), and li 
one of his brothers with him. He was pleased wi 
proposition to teach his people what would be usefv 
them ; and if instructed, or accompanied by some judic 
philanthropist on his return, would no doubt render! 
material service. I visited a school with him, and he i 
a deep interest in some simple religious instruction wi 
the children received in his presence, as he has a 1 
knowledge of our language. He promised on his arrivi 
his island to collect the children every Sabbath, and U 
them in like manner. 

It strikes a person strangely to feel such a kind of fn 
ship towards an ignorant savage as I acquired for Ds 
but one's attachment for such an individual may be 
sincere, and productive of more real gratification, than 
sometimes find among the children of art, the sons of Im 
and vice around us ; and I have the pleasure of thinl 
that my feelings were reciprocated, which is more gratiQ 
than a whole volume of false professions of friendship. 
^ Some parts of the city awakened m ae recollection 
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the season of 1832, and the cholera in New- York. I spent 
seYeral weeks there at that time, and may be excused for 
expressing a few of the feelings then excited. 

For myself, I had found it difficult to realize, that the 
busy and apparently gay crowds in the streets might be 
sobered and saddened in an hour by the appearance of the 
disease, and scattered towards all points of the compass by 
its ravages. Indeed, I had found it hard to persuade myself 
that I was soon to know it by dreadful experience or obser- 
vation. And when it was confidently reported to have ap- 
peared, I flattered myself that it would have been modified 
by the climate ; and anxiously inquired whether it had that 
dreadful blue complexion, those irresistible spasms and rack- 
ing pains, accompanied with an undisturbed mind. And when 
I found that the same monster was among us, which I had 
80 long regarded as fabulous in India, and that he had come 
as it were with a stride across the Atlantic, I began to look 
'within : for he had seemed to cry, *' To the ready and the 
unprepared I come." 

There was a peculiar seriousness immediately percepti- 
ble on the face of society. The gay and lively had gener- 
^y disappeared, and no longer interrupted such thoughts as 
abundant leisure inclined others to entertain. And what 
thoughts were these? We were soon deserted by most 
of our friends, or had deserted them for the same rea- 
son : we had momentary expectations for weeks of see- 
ing our own children, parents, brothers, and sisters seized 
^ith the terrible disease before our eyes ; and the morning, 
evening, noon, and night air being almost equally dangerous, 
^e could do little out of doors for days in succession. I 
cannot easily imagine a case in which the body could be 
crondemned to more perfect idleness, while there was every 
'thing to excite and occupy the mind. Almost every species 
of food, commonly considered harmless or nutritious, was 
prohibited ; and the very medicines which we kept by our 
tedsides, in our offices, stores, and pockets, we were pe- 
xemptorily forbidden to take or administer a moment before 
or a moment after the appropriate time. In circumstances 
like these it would be impossible for any mind, observant 
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of its own reflections and the movements of otherst not to 
receive instruction. Not only my own feelings, but the ex- 
pressions dropped from the lips of others, were of a mneh 
more solemn tone, and deeper import than usual. I found 
an involuntary '* farewell" on my tongue whenevei' I parted 
from a friend, even for a few hours, and a kind of surprise 
at meeting any one whom I had not seen for a day or two. 
Life was so precarious that it was not calculated on aa en- 
during ; and I now felt something of that astonishment at 
death's delay which I had often experienced on his arrival 
The tone of conversation, with whomsoever I spoke, wis 
evidently very different from that of ordinary times: tbr 
there were strong and irrepressible feelings in every breast, 
which laid their hands upon the tongue, the limbsy and the 
features. The soul seemed to press to the eyes with sucb 
anxiety to watch the exterior world, that you conM see it 
plainer than ever before. The risible muscles seemed psl- 
sied ; and those which are usually ready to furi the eurtains 
of the countenance in smiles, no longer obeyed, or rather 
were no longer ordered to act. 

A friend, in speaking of the idle questions of eertain 
thoughtless persons from a distant place, on this awfiil 
subject, said, " When they exclaimed * how can you sub- 
mit to such privations of food?' I felt like weeping at the 
memory of the solemn lessons which had plaeed us above 
such frivolous considerations as those of taste. Ah, yoa 
know not what you can do till the cholera comes among 
you. ' Did you not prohibit the subject from conversation f 
inquired they. « How would that have been possible V replied 
I : * besides, how heathenish, how impious it would have 
been, so to close our eyes against the sight of the Ahnighty'e 
judgments — so to stifle the voice of Providence ?**• 

" 1 have made one discovery," remarked another friend, 
«* which I intend to practise the rest of my life. I find I can 
not only live on very simple food, entirely undisguised by 
spices and gravies, but that two-thirds or one-half the quan- 
tity I used to consider necessary for my sustenance is more 
favourable to my health and enjoyment. How important a 
practical lesson is this which the cholera has taught me ! Had 
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I learned and practised upon it from my youth, I might have 
been a more happy, wealthy, and useful man. 1 wish I 
could proclaim, on the house-tops, the doctrine I now em- 
brace ; it would save thousands from disease, poverty, suf- 
fering, and even death/' 

It was only because the warnings of physicians against 
our eating prohibited articles was repeatedly and terribly 
backed by the sudden voice of death, that we were won 
over to entire obedience to their commands, at first often 
treated as childish. Some slight indulgence of appetite wa^ 
often found, like the feeble wire pointed at a thunder clo^id, 
the cause of an instantaneous and deadly bolt from heaven* 
We then found that we dearly loved life : and '^ What shall 
we eat, and what shall we drink ?" was changed for '^ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul V The effect of 
abstinence was soon perceptible in the mind as well a3 the 
body. The pulse was cooler, the feelings more manageable 
though more powerfully acted upon, the reason more undistur- 
bed, and the judgment more deliberate, decided, and uniform* 
Morning, noon, and midnight this world and the next stood 
before the eyes in the same proximity and comparative 
importance. Joy and grief sat, as it were, for weeks within 
the reach of our hands, on the right and the left : equally 
prepared to join our company at a moment's warning, when- 
ever death or life should be decided on for ourselves or our 
friends. 

The weather was delightful during the most fearful ravages 
of the disease. I walked out early on the Battery, alone-* 
there was no walking Or doing any thing else for pleasure. 
I admired the thick and verdant foliage ; and turned for 
home with the reflection that so splendid a morning and 
such verdure I had seldom or never witnessed. The long, 
silent, and empty streets, with the grass starling through the 
pavements, and the curb-stones white with a washing of 
lime, presented a sad picture of solitude ; and a litter, hurry- 
ing to the nearest hospital, showed that amid these signs of 
desertion, the awful cholera was at work. That 4&y'a 
report was the heaviest of the season. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Fafhionable Education — ^Hadson River — ^The Power of Fancy— Cit- 
skill Mountaiiu — ^Thander-stomui — Rainbowi — Moxning Scene. 

I AM a traveller, periodically, like all my coimtKymeD; 
and deserve the name, in common with almost all my fellow- 
citizens, of belonging to the greatest travelling nation in the 
world. Of course, on stepping into one of our steamboats, I 
ought reasonably to feel a personal interest in the questioii, 
so important, though so seldom answered : ** What do we 
travel for ?" I am ready to confess that I have changed my 
own views of this subject several times in the course of my 
life. I began my travels with an idea that it was an im- 
portant object to become familiar with the great cities and 
edifices of Europe; the iscenes of great events, and the 
peculiarities as well as characters of distinguished men. 
Such, I dare say, is the impression with which one of my 
fellow-travellers, on my right, lately set out on a tonr to 
Europe; but I find that while he familiarly describes 
various localities and personages abroad, he despiKS 
every object around him'. Hence I presume he regards 
all on this side of the Atlantic as I once did, as beneath his 
attention. To attempt his correction or cure I shall not: 
for I have once had that foreign disease, and know how 
alone it is ever removed. Let him attempt to use hii 
knowledge ; let him try to apply his facts to things ; and 
he will find by degrees that they will not meet Tike mis- 
direction which he has received from his tutors and from his 
books, if they are to be coirected at all, can be corrected 
only by experience. 

Happily, better opinions have come into use within a few 
years on subjects of this nature. Our scenery, histoiy, and 
biography attract much more attention than diey once did. 
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ihionable mother near me has supplied herself with a 
of the North River, to trace out some of the finest 
ry-seats upon the banks; and yonder is a youth in 
le life, who is deeply absorbed in reading of the events 

I occurred here during the Revolution. Indeed, I have 
been forced to confess that there is more sound taste 
udgment displayed, even on literary matters, by the 
le, than by the lofty in society. But there are certainly 

points in which we might pursue a different course 
reason and advantage. Here is a wealthy merchant, 
though he owes his foifune to the habits of industry 
3Conomy he learned in a little country town, and 
itelligence which he caught by contagion in a so* 
where it prevailed, has trained up his sons to habits of 
'agance and idleness, which have already begun to un* 
ne it. A disrelish for every rational employment, and 
;straints they have found in decent society, have now 
i their separation from the family — family circle I can- 

II it ; for fashion draws up her votaries in a half-moon, 
ill faces gazing on the wonder of the day, be it what 

The daughters — with heads garnished without, and 
' as the gourd-shells their father used to drink out of— ^ 
will be left of you after the thunder-storm of death 
have cleared away, which must in his turn strike the 
pillar of your house ! Heartless, headless, and help* 
Y education ! Fashion has not only trained your feet 
nese shoes, and blown through your brains like a bird^s 
tut has taught you crooked paths, and poured poison 
our hearts. O for a cup-full of that good counsel 
your grandmother used to pour out like water ; O th^ 
ice of her example upon you for an hour ! Would 
not be some little hope of your breaking through the 
system of imposture which all things seem combine 
phiy before your eyes ? 
'outh from Scotland, on hoard,^ is hastening northward, 
ooner to turn westward, and to feast his taste at 
ra. Fancies concerning the giant of cataracts he has 
ed in among his native hills ; and the secret of hia 
ity, aa I believe is oflen the ca«e» appears to be to 

17*^ 
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compare the reality with the creation of his imac^atioiu I 
am prepared to find him at first disappointed, and afterward 
more than gratified : for I doubt not he has heaved Ossa on 
Pelion to make the cataract rush from between two moun- 
tains, as that is the way cascades do in Scotland ; and it 
would be natural for a stranger to look for striking featurei 
in the scenery of the tremendous verge. Thus he will be 
disappointed, if not disaffected, by the first view. The 
imagination is a most wonderful architect. I remember 
that the cathedrals of France, when I visited them in my 
outh, appeared much too small : and when I stepped out 
of St. Peter's, and looked at the blue sky, I thought— 
'^ Paltry little insect ! Poor man, is this then all you can 
do T'* A heathen writer says, that the nature of the gods 
was lamentably degraded by the sculptors of Greece, be- 
cause the representations they gave of them in marble were 
much less ethereal and pure than the conceptions of the com- 
mon people, and declares that the mind of an uneducated man, 
if left to form its own views, would have created for supe- 
rior characters. This is a fine, and I doubt not to a degree a 
just compliment to the powers of the imaguiation. We might 
find evidence of its skill within us daily, if we took the same 
pleasure in studying its capacities and condition as we da 
those of our pockets. 

Scotland and the Scotch have much to interest Americans. 
To say nothing of our obligations to them for poetry and 
prose, we owe them for the testimony they have borne to 
the worth of knowledge and virtue. Wherever we find a 
Scotchman, we find a man trained to principles of probity, 
industry, and economy, which would enrich any land on 
earth, and with a respect for knowledge which would exalt 
it. I speak here in general terms, without regard to indi- 
vidual exceptions. 

The banks of the Hudson are much more delightful than 
is commonly supposed, even by those who feel familiar with 
the scenery of that beautiful stream. I had been a frequent 
passenger in the steamboats between the city and Albany, 
from the early days of steamboat travelling, before I wai 
induced to explore the banks, as I have since done at 
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many intermediate points. While on my annual tour, I 
therefore feel desirous of informing others who may this 
season purpose to pass along this route, that by allowing 
themselves a little more time, they may greatly enhance the 
enjoyment and advantages of travelling. 

Much of the course of the Hudson certainly offers beau- 
tiful or striking scenes to the eye of every passenger. But 
it is to be remarked, that the breadth of the stream ne- 
cessarily tames many features, and shades or excludes many 
glimpses of grandeur and beauty which are fully disclosed 
only on a nearer view. The picturesque and varied features 
of the eastern shore of Haverstraw Bay, seen from the large 
steamboats, which slide along under the western banks, 
afford a strlkmg case of this kind. There the traveller may 
find a delightful retreat for a few days or even weeks, if he 
have so much time at his disposal, and enjoy extensive and 
varying views upon the broad expanse of water, from eleva-* 
tions of two or three hundred feet. 

I always count more on a person who has visited such a 
place as Catskill Mountains by design, than on a common 
every-day traveller. Unless his ascent to that noble emi- 
nence has been the effect of an accidental attachment to a 
party bound thither, or to the mere dictation of some ac*' 
quaintance, who has been obliging enough to save the lazy 
fellow the trouble of determining beforehand where he will 
go, we have reason to presume that he has been attracted 
by the love of what is truly fine. It is humiliating to the 
conceited and the proud, to the worldly wise and to the 
eminent — in money, to contemplate scenes which pronounce 
a kind of anathema upon the common objects of devotion. 
If I were rich and purse-proud, or the occupant of any office 
*or station obtained by chicanery or flattery, certain I am I 
would as willingly have my character sifted by a jury of 
twelve freeholders, as stand and think of my motives and 
myself in the presence of such a scene. 

The rigorous climate of the Mountain House has been 
often blamed for forbidding the approach of the gay and 
affiuent, who form such a figure in the annual crowds of 
travellers. But if the scene were as flattering to per* 
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sons of thai description as their mirrors and their dependmliy 
the Pine Orchard would be as much resorted to as Saratoga 
itself. 

Soon after my arrival, while I stood on the projectiiig 
shelf of rock, which actually overhangs for some distance 
the precipice just in front of the hotel, and commands the 
valley of the Hudson for sixty or seventy miles, with tfas 
uplands beyond, and several summits in Connecticut ind 
Massachusetts, admiring the serenity of the sky, I obsenrsd 
a cloud, shaped like a mushroom, and like it white as snosr 
above and dark below, moving slowly down from the upper 
part of the river's course. None other was ia sight, and 
this was at least a thousand feet below me^ I soon pe^ 
ceived that it was •charged with lightning, and pouiinf 
down a plentiful shower. Like a vast watering-pot k 
drenched the acres, the miles over which it passed ; and 
with a glass I could imagine some of the feelings of the in* 
habitants of the farm-houses and villages over which it ro^ 
cessively moved, as they were involved in its shadow^ awed 
by its thunder, and in turn restored to the light of the sol 
The habitations of men appear from that eminence like the 
shells and coats of insects ; and it costs an exertion to real- 
ize that human interests can be of importance enough to 
claim serious attention to those things on which wealth or 
subsistence depends. Man has become a microsoopic ob- 
ject; and how paltry seems the least diminutive of his 
race ! And the importance of a claim to this or that speck 
of earth or water called a home-lot or a fishing privilege, 
appears consummately ridiculous. Poor creatures, why not 
learn to be content with what is necessary, assist those who 
are in want, and turn to subjects worthy of attention and 
love ? But it is the vice of the insect that he prefers the 
ground, and refuses to spread the wings with which hs 
might fly to a loftier and purer region. *' De gustibus non 
disputandum,'' said the aeronaut, whose pig squealed as be 
rose in the air, and tried to nose his way through the bottom 
of his parachute. 

The singular cloud pursued its way slowly down over s 
space, I presume^ of twenty miles, deluging the couutiyt » 
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afterward learned. Where all the water came from I could 
ot imagine; neither could I see whence came all the 
[ouds which afterward overspread the valley of the Hudson. 
*uring a thunder-storm, which threw its lightning and ut- 
red its thunders over a great space beneath us, we enjoyed 
most uninterrupted sunshine. At length a commotion 
$gan among the clouds in the south, where a cluster of 
nail and rounded eminences, like the hills of an old com- 
dd, showed the Highlands (now robbed of their sublimity); 
id a wind blowing through that pass, rolled up the vapours 

heaps, like snowballs, increasing as they proceeded, till 
ey were all flying northward, as if in haste to escape ft*om 
ew. Their forms and agitation reminded me of the con- 
ernation of a panic-struck army: and a few small clouds 
ime pouring over the heights above our heads, and min- 
ing with them, like timid confederates afraid to await the 
rath of some unseen conqueror. Almost all this time, two 
inbows of the brightest colours stood just before us, with 
eir feet planted upon the green foliage, fifty yards or more 
}low the precipice, forming arches which approached three- 
larters of a circle, with the most splendid colours imagi- 
ible, especially about the key-stone. The glittering aspect 
hich the landscape afterward assumed, with the motions 
' the sails on the river, the singing of the birds around us, 
id the colours of the sky in a beautiful sunset, left the heart 
id mind in a lofty tone to await the solemnities of night. 

After a period of calmness all around, when the air had 
!en undisturbed for about two hours, lightning began to 
ish, and thunder to roll beneath us ; and during several 
)urs, the whole valley seemed overflowing with the sounds 
' battle. The evening passed amid the comforts and 
7ht of the great parlour, in a social circle, now enlarged 
; the addition of several friends unexpectedly found in that 
;rial retreat. 

A few glimpses at the moon and the landscape, after mid- 
ght, from the window of my bedroom, occupied my fre- 
lent waking moments ; and as soon as I could perceive the 
■St blush of dawn, I dressed, and hastened to the roof of 
e hotel, to watch the approach of day, to a scene whose 
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whitenesf made me suppose it had been eorered 
There was more sublimity to be feasted upon every mooMil 
that passed, than some people witness in their whole lififc 
What a grovelling soul that must be which prefers a monp 
ing slumber to such a sight I When the spirit of a man ii 
once roused, his senses oppose no resistance to his will 
Let a spark of glory, from such a scene, once kindle hii 
heart ; and sight, hearing— -his whole animal nature— -tn 
roused and ready to do their parts. Let the master bill 
appear, and the slaves will obey. 

The fresh and unbreathed morning air, the glowing east, 
the boundless scene, made me feel as if released for ever 
from weariness and care. As the light increased in the skj 
to a broad glow, it gave something of hs hue and biilliancy 
to a sheet of whiteness which overspread the whole valiif 
of the Hudson, for not less than twelve or fifteen miles a 
width and thirty or more in length. How so heavy a snow- 
storm could have prevailed there in summer. I could not 
divine ; but every hill and wood was covered, and nothiaf 
eould be discovered below the higher uplands except tlM 
course of the river, like a dark line traversing the ucm |j 
from north to south. A bright red glare at length lay acfOi 
the whole vale between me and the sun ; which, when h0 
rose, was increased almost to the glitter of polished mstiL 
The beams struck upon the neighbouring heights, and At 
few remaining trees of the ancient pine orchard near nifh 
which once stood in rows, as if planted by the hand of 
man. The birds chirped, and the cocks beg^n to crow it 
the base of the mountain ; and peak after peak grew bri|^ 
till it became broad day to the whole world around. 

I was now surprised to see something like a white sheet 
lifted gradually up from the opposite bank of the Hudsoii 
showing a few fields, houses, roads, and wood-lots beneatk 
it; and gradually mile after mile was thus slowly laid Iwit 
by the removal of a thin covering of dense white mist, which 1^ 
was slowly rolled off clean by the south wind, and revesM 
to my eye many of the hills and valleys, the farms and vi- 
lages, the meadows and slopes of three counties, the whok 
of some thousands of inhabitants. 
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All these sights, and more, were offered to my view, and 
1 their indescribable impressions to my mind, in the short 
»ace of twenty hours, which limited my visit. A ride of 
TO miles took us to the lakes and the cascades, and gave 
1 a sight down the Clove, — a deep and declining mountain* 
Lss through which the stream tii^t flowed beside us pur- 
es its headlong way, after its two leaps of 175 and 85 feet. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

sthod and Tffeds of labour-saving in teaching Latin — A Frontien- 
man — Early History — Conrenations on Health and Dreis. 

^HAT were the real, bona fide effects of my grammar-school 
lucation t What were the results of my study of Virgil 1 

confine the question to one point. Truly, truly, it u 
Sicult to answeir. To what extent my mind was increased 

vigour or capacity by it, I cannot tell : perhaps as much 

might be wished — for a giant is not sensible of his own 
owth. I am sure, however, that I was often filled with 
sgust at a language which I ought to have been made to 
ve ; viewed with jealousy and resentment my teacher and 
llow-students ; had paroxysms of misanthropy and of dis« 
ist towards learning ; and formed many erroneous opinions 
)Out the objects and enjoyments of life ; and oflen vacil* 
ted widely in my views of virtue and vice. 

Some veiy painful retrospects have often occupied my 
lind since I spent an hour in a Latin school, some time ago, 
id witnessed a number of boys engaged in my former em- 
ioyments ; and to-day something happened, or was men- 
oned in conversation, which has recalled them. My ap- 
arition, in the seat of an examiner, at the school of which I 
peak, seemed to strike a chill through the warm and in- 
enuous hearts of the pupils ; ah ! how lamentably abused 
y undeserved harshness ; how intoxicated and debased by 
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turns with that fatal spur, emulation; that alcdiol of Ae 
intellect, that labour-saving instrument to which the ignoni 
and the indolent teacher ever resorts, because it easUy ei> 
cites that attention which he ought to produce by displa}^!!^ 
the attractions and the practical use of learning. 

One interesting youth, at the head of his class, intozieilfll 
with praise, and desperately fearing a fall ^ from his higk 
estate," showed extreme agitation in his eye, his cheek, tai 
his voice ; and experienced emotions more exhausting to 
his mind, I have no doubt, than the labour of mastering im 
such lessons. Another, smiling with the conscioiisness cf 
a task well performed, and the anticipation of a succenU 
recitation, failed through an amiable diffidence to retain Ui 
presence of mind ; and from one accidental error fell into t 
labyrmth from which he could not recover his way« ui 
sinking into his seat, with swelling veins, sobbed and liift 
till the close of the exercise. A third, after passing anlmt 
the ordeal of construing and parsing, was treated witb t 
contemptuous expression by the teacher for a paloy fiudt 
in not discriminating between " the use of the poets* ml 
" position" in giving the rules for scanning ; and I saw Ik 
evil genius, an irritable temper, which ought to have bea 
systematically pacified by a judicious treatment, rise nd 
drive his feelings almost to desperation. This was as noA 
as I could bear, and I was glad to retreat £rom such an ii* 
tellectual and moral inquisition. 

A short interview with one of those active beings wte 
have shared in the excitement and labours of our new ml 
distant settlements, or beat the bush in advance of dfiB- 
zation, conveys more lively ideas of what is actually goiDg 
on there, than reading all the essays and statistics in the 
world. Now and then we meet a stray one in this part of 
the country. He looks like a wild bird in an aviary, or 
amid a yard of domestic fowls : so regular and orderly vai 
stupid do we all feel in his presence. Two or three mi 
characters I have fallen in with ; but it is impossible to git \ 
a regular narration out of them of greater length than a fev |d 
minutes. They have brought their restless activity akxif k 
with them, and seem physically unable to be quiet. Om h 
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of them attracted my attention as soon as I saw him in the 
boat. He had been everywhere— why, or how, I never 
knew. 

** Was you ever in St Louis ? New-Orleans T — " Ah, 
men ami !"— " At Detroit T— " There's a rough set of fel- 
lows. I was one of the first on the Upper Huron. It's getting 
settled now fast with people from New- York." — "Have you 
ever been along to the north of Lake Superior ?" He was 
a short man, in a bluejacket, with both hands on a double^ 
barrelled rifle, and a powder-horn and shot-bag next his 
vitals. The outer rim of his eyelid was perpetually drawn 
up* lest it should intercept any of the view; for a good 
woodman's sight, I believe, sweeps three-quarters of a 
circle without moving the head. His feet were restless, as 
if he had been used to long grass and snakes ; and although 
bis age was probably fifty, every nerve was full of activity, 
every limb of vigour, and every motion and word of inde* 
pendence and fearlessness. 

*' Out on the Mississippi they are an active set of fel- 
lows," said he ; *' they can build steamboats and launch 
them, and run them, and blow them up about as quick as 
any other people. * Shoal a-head !' you'll hear 'em sing out 
— * How do you know?' — ' Why, she ripples.' — ' Well, sit on 
the safety-valve, and jump her over !' That's pleasant sailr 
ing enough, to be sure, where you find the watermen enter* 
prising so ; but it's cruel to see the deer come down to the 
shore to drink, and not stop to go after them with your rifle* 
I like the ground, I tell you. First I began along Lake 
Ontario. There's some woods there, but not much game ; 
yet I thought it was fine fun to be all alone with my old 
gun. It was not very long, though, before I was oflf: and 
where do you think I was next ? Why, after being at Cin«p 
cinnati and St. Louis about one thing and another, I got out 
to Green Bay, among the Indians. There's a set of honest 
fellows for you. You needn't have anybody to go with 
you and say this is Mr. such a man. All you've got to 
do is, if you come across a bear or a deer, just shoot them, 
and leave them on the ground ; and the first wigwam you 
come to, say, ' Friend, I've come among you for a little 

18 
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while to stay; I don't want any thing but just to ahoot mf 
rifle once in a while. — There's a bear or a deer just back 
in the woods, which any of you can have if you want it' I 
tell you what, if they won't treat you like the biggest man! 
And 3rou needn't do any more than this : the etoiy will go 
before you ; and wherever you come they know you ; sod 
how you can shoot a bear, or a deer, as the case may be. 
Well, then I thought I would go where there wasn't so 
much civilization ; for I wanted to see more of the Indians; 
and I've been through that country all along a good jnece 
north of Lake Superior." 

«^ Do you know that district 1" inquired a listener. ** Ask 
my gun," replied the speaker. '' I was there six weeks, all 
alone, among as good game as ever fell under a muzzle. 
That's the life : get two or three days' provisions of veniioo 
or bear's meat on your back, shot-bag full, powder-bom M; 
and then, if you meet an Indian, or a white man, or anj 
thing, you can befriend them. But you want to know some- 
thing of folks before you can trust them. The Green Bay 
Indians, — I should feel safe among them to lie right down 
on the ground, in the woods, between two, and sleep ill 
night Why, a man would be a great deal safer so than he 
would be in Broadway, in New- York, with fifty dollars in 
his pocket, at eleven o'clock at night. 

" They are good fellows ; but I'm ready to shoot with any 
of them : — walking, running, swimming, diving, flying, any 
way. I've shot with Egg Harbour fellows on the wing, and 
I'll try with an Indian any way he likes, till they come to a 
sitting mark and a dead rest ; and then I've done with hint" 

After the capture of the forts on the highlands by the 
British, in 1777, and breaking the cham stretched across 
the Hudson, at West Point, they sailed up ; and, as I hafe 
been informed^ burnt a brig in Saugerties Creek. They 
had a man on board, of Dutch extraction, who pointed oirt 
the dwellings of persons particularly obnoxious to the 
enemy. On passing the house where Washington had been 
quartered, they fired a shot through the roof. They bont 
a brig, loaded with tea, in Saugerties Creek, and Mr. Lhr^ 
ingston's house opposite and several others. 
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Saugerties, and the banks of the creek behind it, were 
settled by French Huguenots, who emigrated, after a long 
residence in Holland,, bringing many Dutch connexions 
and the Dutch language with them, but a good deal of 
intelligence. Another settlement of the same kind was 
made below, at the Strand, one of the landings of King* 
ston ; after which at the village of Kingston itself, and Mar* 
bletown. They chose the best soil. A German settlement 
was made west of the Catskill Mountains. At Tappan was a 
real Dutch settlement ; and Newburgh was a colony of Irish. 
" Intelligence," regretted a fellow-passenger, who spoke from 
personal knowledge, "is at a low ebb. The intelligence 
of the original French faded away amid their scattered set- 
tlements and the dangers and trials of their situation, along 
with the language. The schools have been few and poor. 
The academy, founded at Newburgh many years ago, has 
produced considerable effects. Governor Clinton there re- 
ceived an important part of his education, as well as a num- 
ber of other gentlemen distinguished in the learned profes- 
sions. He probably learned here, from observation, the im- 
portance of public education, of which he became a most 
efficient advocate." 

♦* See how much better I feel already," said a young lady 
to her father, as they sat down at breakfast ; " I feel quite 
hungry, and have no doubt that by the time I have been at 
the Springs a week or two, if I have exercise enough, I 
shall have strength sufficient to set off for Niagara."—. 
" Well," replied the father, who seemed to be absorbed iu 
thoughts of his business, which he had reluctantly left at the 
city, as it would appear, to attend his daughter on a tour 
for pleasure, under the pretext of health, — " Well, if you 
get cured of your dispepsia, or whatever it is, it's all I want. 
I am hungry, too : I believe this air is good for us both." 
Neither of the two had sagacity enough to perceive, that 
rising two hours earlier than usual, with the excitement and 
exercise they had experienced, were the chief causes of the 
improvement of their appetites and the cheerfulness of their 
feelings ; and that a more reasonable system of life at home 
would have had nearly the same effect on theqi every daf* 
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And this is the simple troth in respect to a large majoiiljof 
those who trayel for their health every season* They ndglit 
aroid the symptoms from which they snffer, by following a 
few of those simple roles of natore from which we new 
can deviate with imponity; or if they have become enfi» 
bled or diseased by conformity to the examples of ftshioD- 
able life, might thus soon and effeetoally reoorer a sooid 
state of health. No apology can be necessary far ny 
qooting here the adage so worn out by freqoent repetitiooi 
in my youthful ears, because now it is entirely obsolelt 
among many circles, and will sound like a perfect Borellj. 

" Barly to bed and early to rise, 
Will make you healthy, wealthy, and wim.** 

Retire and rise early; aim low in matters of show; snd 
in things of solid worth let none shoot at a higher mark Asi 
yon* Plan something oseful every day ; do something good 
every hour, and love something good eveiy nsomont B^ 
ject the foolish conceit, that any thing like nsefiil laboor csa 
be dishonourable. Introduce your hands and feet to siwh 
services as they were designed for ; while yoo oecnpy yow 
mind with the contemplation of subjects worthy of its na- 
ture, and your heart with those pure affeotioni on vriueh 
alone it can thrive. 

How I pitied this poor, puny, spoiled child 1 Every one, 
even the plainest of these doctrines, had been eibeimSlf 
shut out from her education. Thousands had been expended 
on teachers, books, and instruments ; but it seemed as if not 
a penn3rworth of good discipline or instructioB had raaeksd 
her head or her heart. 

Amid a lively conversation on varioos topics* of no pai^ 
ticular interest, I heard one remark which startled ne ;— > 
** New-York,*' said a female voice, ^ is a city of tho grealsrt 
taste in America." The speaker was a miilinery who wai 
on her return to a coontry-town, with ail the latest fashkias. 
and I know not how many hundreds of ddlan woidi of 
silks, velvets, plumes, laces, plnsh, riband8» and straiw. 8hs 
had been reqoested, as she declared, by serard of tlii lidiv 
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of her neighbourhood, to make inquiries about the materials, 
form, and texture of bonnets, hats, handkerchiefs, and eyen 
dresses and shoes. As an accidental want of some of the 
refinements of speech might have rendered her importance 
among her own society somewhat doubtful, she took the 
pains to mention names, characters, and connexions, with 
the exact nature of the commissions she bore, and a variety 
of interesting matter relating to ways and means by which 
she had been enabled to accomplish them. I might have 
wondered, I suppose, why so many sedate, judicious, dis- 
interested, and even literary ladies could feel so much anx- 
iety to possess such objects ; or to obtain this or that isolated 
fact or opinion from New- York milliners ; but I was aston- 
ished to learn, that the rapid narrator had met so many per- 
Bons like herself in the city, bound on similar errands, and 
loaded with just such commissions, from towns and villages 
east, west, north, and south. " The improvements in naviga- 
tion," as a lady remarked, " were of great consequence ; for, 
instead of being, as formerly, two or three months behind- 
hand in the fashions, we may now wear such hats in June 
BS the Parisians have in May; and so be only about four 
or five weeks behind them all the year." A very interesting 
publication, also, had been commenced some time since in 
!New-York, in French and English, expressly for the di^u- 
sion of intelligence in relation to dress ; each number of 
which contains several fine«>coloured engravings of costumes. 
So meritorious a work as this, and one, if possible, in ad- 
vance of the spirit of the age, would, no doubt, meet abun- 
dant support ; and was worthy of the broken-down French 
fancier who was to be the editor. 

Here, thought I, as I turned away from the hearing of 
such intellectual conversation, here is betrayed one of the 
<50g- wheels of society. Here is one of those great counteract* 
ing influences which cause so much waste of power in our 
machine. Whoever has turned a crank, or pulled or pushed, 
to aid the advance of public intelligence, morals, or happi* 
ness, and wondered why his exertions proved of so little 
use, let him just look here. Here is enough to explain 
Borne part of his difficulty* Minds and hearts on which he 
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has wished to make impressionii he m«f mow eee, m 

otherwise employed ; money, a little of which was necM- 
sary to the accomplishment, was naming out in floodi 
another way; while principles of social hannony, disinlff- 
estedness, and benevolence, could not easily be eultifatfldi 
or even planted on ground occupied l^ thoae <tf an c^poHlB 
nature. Here you will find one reason why incomes m 
not always equal to expenditures ; why lifcHraiies ait lo 
small; the fireside so much deserted; schools so &wnl 
so poor ; frivolity so much tolerated ; health, in a thousand 
cases, unnecessarily exposed and life saerificed* 

But do not let me drone on so, while this ia a note of dw 
bagpipe which the ladies will not endure. The wives ui 
daughters of fellow-citizens, of all classes, will imile, if a 
nothing else, in putting down him who assails their 
with such unwelcome sounds* I therefore must 
otherwise they would have no longer peace of c<»iscieDee m 
refusing dollar and half dollar contributions for the oonfa 
of the poor, the instruction of the ignorant, the care of tb 
aged, insane, or infirm ; while they contimie yearly to be* 
stow ten or an hundred times the amount on such warn of I 
their milliners and mantua-makers as they know to be quia 
unnecessary for comfort, convenience, and eveiy things tf* 
cept — fashion. 
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CHAPTER XXVU. 

The Privileges of American Citizens in Trial by Jiuy-— Battle-ground 
of Saratoga — Former State of Ballston Springs — Leisure Time— 
The Beauties of the German Language — ^A Foreign Spirit in 
America — ^Value of our own Tongue. 

Seeing a court-house, certain old trains of thought 
were revived by the sight of judges on the bench, law- 
yers, witnesses, &c. There is much that is farcical in 
the details of our democratic system, when we oome to trace 
out its familiar application to the every-day business of life. 
Why should we not sometimes enjoy the pleasure of laugh- 
ing at them, at least until it can be proved that the risibles 
of man were constructed for no good use ? We must laugh, 
— that is a settled thing ; at any rate most of us : and of 
course the only questions now to be settled must be, when, 
where, and at what shall we and shall we not laugh. Not- 
withstanding the sanctity of a court, I have felt more than 
once that the jury-box was one of the fittest places ; and as 
for the jury-room, that is a place for alternate smiles and 
tears. ^' All this," as the language of counsel is, " I solemnly 
believe, and pledge myself to prove to the satisfaction of 
this intelligent jury." 

I was once, while a citizen of New- York, called from 
active business to sit on a petit-jury of the Court of Sessions, 
Borne time in the month of December, and made one of twelve 
ttien selected alphabetically from the Directory. We were 
of twelve different sizes, dresses, and colours, and in every 
possible particular, except the accidental one of having simi- 
lar initial letters to our surnames, utterly impossible to be 
tnatched. Hudibras's various couplets of doggrel, relating 
to such scenes, began to course through my head, and over- 
f^ame some of the disgust which would otherwise have oveiv 
Vhelmed me at the thoughts of what a day was before ms* 
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* Gentlemen of the jury !* The other eleven rose, and I 
for an instant kept my seat If they were gentlemen, I co- 
tainly was not. An old beagle of an usurer was broa^ 
up, from one of the dark retreats of misery, to proseeote a 
pale and ragged man for the recovery of a debt. The coun* 
sel for the defence pleaded that the note was tainted widi 
usury, and brought up a witness to prove it He swore thit 
the piaintifiTs wife received an unlawful interest for the 
money in her husband^s presence, and that this was the \ 
common manner in which they conducted business. We 
were filled with indignation ; and to express our reprobatioa 
of such an enormity, found a verdict for defendanl without 
leaving our seats. We had not learned a lesson which I 
was afterward taught in an inferior tribunal ; but after re* 
ceiving a shilling a man, sighed and prepared to try a long 
case which had been long in court, and had a long tail to it. 
A question of the genuineness of certain signatures ocdh 
pied us a time ; during which I was struck with two kinds 
of sagacity ; that of the bank clerks and others in jud^^g 
of handwriting, and that of counsel in leading them to nul- 
lify their own testimony in the eye of a juryman. Several 
of the most acute of the former had previously examined 
about a dozen specimens, and fixed on a portion of them as 
genuine. Several of these had now been withdrawn, and 
recent imitations put in their place. The witnesses, in- 
cautiously perhaps, by turns, selected what each supposed 
to be genuine, while the counsel kept careful notes of their 
different opinions, distinguishing the specimens by privato 
marks. The confused result, wh^a read to us, overthrew 
the whole force of their testimony, and in my mind haman 
infallibility received a blow from which it has never recov- 
ered. This part of the trial was serious, and that on several 
accounts; but when we withdrew to the jury-rooai» and 
were locked up together to determine on damages, I was 
compelled to laugh in the midst of my vexation. Among 
twelve men there were immediately proved to be ten of ens 
opinion. Of the rest, one had slept through the whok 
trial, and the other knew no difference between the coon* 
i^ers peroration and the judge's charge. It was eT«n doubU 
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hether he had yet found out that we were on * an action 
ver:* though it had been moat solemnly repeated so <^ien 
issly for our edification. Both of them fiNind a fine fire 
ird coal burning, and said, in conscience, give a ref* 
for plaintiff. A new-light republican, not many years 
from England, took advantage of the occasion to open 
ating-club, professing to have just become a little bee* 
3d on the subject ; and in spite of every thing, began 
a regular peroration, and proceeded through an ha* 
le, which consumed time and patience, as the steam* 
consume fuel. For my part, I made reflections daring 
ve hours we spent there, which I have never since re* 
d with equal solemnity. After all, thought I, what is 
y, if a man is liable to be torn firom business in the 
ime, and firom family and home at night, because a 
^er in his country, five or six years ago, did conunil 
ry ; because two or three lawyers have chosen to give 
aestion all possible doubtfulness ; because two out of 
e men have no understanding, or no honesty, or no 
I clothing : for by this time I began to perceive a dis- 
on in the dissentients to yield their point, and observed 
he fire had sunk, and die snow-storm had begun to 
the roonu They soon agreed on a verdict 
isited the battle-ground on Bemis's Heights in com* 
with several firiends more familiar than myself with 
ircusmtances of the campaign of seventy-seven, and a 
who professed to have been in the action. The ele* 
i of the ground is much more considerable than I had 
»sed. When we began to ascend firom the bank of 
ningskill, the road was so narrow and steep, and often 
ach overhung by trees, as to be at once laborious and 
ly. The impressions were increased by the reeoUeo* 
hat Burgoyne's army had marched up the same path 
3 anticipation of further success, and a final victory 
the country. The whole field of battle, then covered 
ibrests, except two cleared fields, is now unincumbered 
it by a few fences and scattering trees ; and we were 
a the line d* the British^ with the routes by which 
an, Arnold, and our other offieeva assailed il at dififarMit 
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periods of the action, and with ▼arious success. I hate A 
details of slaughter, ever since I have overcome the sayaj 
and heathen impressions I received with my '* liberal edoc 
tion." I learnt to admire them from the notes of admiratv 
with which the classics abound for those notoriooB butchei 
who in former times did so much business under differs 
firms : — Alexander, Hannibal and Co., Cesar and brothei 
I therefore did not regret that the battle on this gnmi 
amounted only to a matter of a thousand or so killed < 
both sides — a mere skirmish, in the opinion of an Europea 
General Wilkinson tells facts which show, that there w 
excitement enough here to raise in some individuals t! 
most barbarous and blood-thirsty spirit. 

Our guide appeared sometimes at fault, but never bei 
disposed to acknowledge it, generally found a reply to eve 
question. Two of the party differed about the spot on whi 
Creneral Frazer fell, and inquired of him — "Where n 
(General Frazer wounded ?" — *' Let me see," said he, ' 
believe in the bowels, pretty much." 

I heard the late General Van Cortlandt, a colonel in t 
New- York line, and participator in this battle, say, that 
was not brought into action until late in the afternoon of t 
29th of September, when he was ordered by Arnold to ta 
post beyond the left of our line, and engage in action or n 
as he might judge proper. He engaged a regiment of H( 
sians, of whose short guns our soldiers did not think mu( 
and drove them back. One of his officers was wounded 
his side, and he placed him upon his horse* While pi 
suing, he met a regiment of British light infantiy on 1 
flank, and partly in his rear, advancing and firing, bat wi 
out seeing them in the darkness. He halted in a fiMi-ps 
nearly parallel to them, about a foot lower than the suifB 
of the ground, ordering his men not to fire till they shoi 
see the enemy's flash, and then aim a little below it. 1 
rectly the flash was seen all along their line, the fire was i 
mediately returned, and this checked them. He then wi 
round to his officers, and ordered them to withdraw qoiet 
and returned to camp. After an engagement of an hour i 
a half, he had lost one man to every five and a half in i 
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ment. Colonel Cilley lost but one out of seven in five 
ix hours. 

Hiile in the vicinity of Bemis's Heights, I was reminded 
everal anecdotes I had heard at different periods, and 
1 different persons, relating to the battles here and at the 
llomsac, the last of which is usually called the battle of 
nington. What must have been the state of the country, 
n the panic caused by the desertion of Fort Ticonderoga 
such, that although a long delay took place before 
eral Burgoyne began to march from Whitehall, he met 
opposition until he reached this spot. Exertions were 
e by the patriotic who were yet undiscouraged, to raise 
people in arms ; but how was it to be expected that the 
tia could stop the course of an army, before which regu- 
:roops had fled out of the principal fortress of the coun- 
The history of the time has been written several 
is, and narrated a thousand. I will therefore leave my 
lers to books, and only repeat two or three tales I have 
rd from private sources. Word of mouth has often a 
rm, because it conveys feeling, and that everybody can 
erstand. 

My father," said a gentleman I once conversed with, 
ed in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, when the news 
e that the Hessians were going to seize the stores on 
Wallamsac Creek, and all the force of the country was 
ited. He was a hardy farmer, and well-known there- 
ats, so that he had been chosen captain of a company of 
men, exempt from service by age, which had been raised 
my case of extremity. This company, which was called 
' Silver Grays,' in allusion to their hoary hair, set off for 
scene of action immediately, and was on the ground on 
morning of the battle, in time to have a part assigned 
he attack made upon the intrenched line of the enemy, 
account of the respectability of the company, they were 
to choose their place ; and agreed to attack the tory 
, as a redoubt on an eminence was called, which had 
1 entrusted to the Americans accompanying the Hessian 
ps. The captain informed his men that it was his in- 
ion to approach their object through a ravine which he 
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obflenred led in that direction, to enjoy all die ahite il 
might afford. * Captain,' said a large and pc Terfhl bmHi • 
the piime of life, stepping forward, pale and trfunWiiHi *I 
am not going to fight: I came to lead back the huraee. *8li 
then,* said the captain, with indignation ; ^ we shall do belli 
without a coward in our number.* — ^^ Deacon ^ srii 

he to a little old man, shrivelled with age, ^you are teote* 
ble to bear the fatigues of the day. It is my plearan dni 
you stand sentry over the baggage.* 

^* With your leave, captain,* said the old man, ttm^f 
forward, and making the soldier's sign of leapect to a » 
perior, with as much the air of a youth as he eoiddr- 
* With your leave I will have a pull at *em first.* 

*' The company expressed their admiration at hia'spiiili 
and under the feelings it produced, sucoeeding as it did Ai 
display of arrant cowardice in a younger man, they mardiai 
on at quick step towards the enemy. When they reaehd 
the end of the ravine, the captain intended to foim and H* 
lack, supposing they must yet be at some distance from tb 
redoubt Instead of this, on looking up he Ibnnd hiaMif, 
almost at the base of it, and the tories taking aim at Ui 
from above. In an instant he lay upon the gronnd, a bolbt 
having passed through his foot ; and a friend near him m 
to raise him, supposing him killed. He sprang npon b 
feet, however, and just then seeing a red-ooat hmtfH 
across a field at a distance, a thought came into his haadiv 
encourage his men, and he cried out — 'Come on, IhfljA 
they run.' The old men climbed up, jumped into the M 
and in a moment the Silver Grays had complete poassMi 
of it, without the loss of one of Uieir number." 

About five years ago I obtained a few facts &am the U 
Colonel Ball, of Ballston, relating to the early history of Ai 
Springs and the neighbouring watering-place. The HDlf 
of Ballston Spa lies within the limits of the towmiaf ^ 
Milton, adjoining that of Ballston. This region iMi 
named after the father of my informant, who removed hitki 
from Westchester County, in 1769, and built the first ho0> 
on the banks of Kayderos, or Kayderoseras Brook, t^ 
firame of which was standing near the academy. 
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At that time) the low grounds near the Springs of Balhton 
nere covered with a forest, and the old spring (the only one 
hen known) was overflown by the brook when it was much 
wollen by the rain. The deer used to come to lick at the 
priug ; and he has been there in his youth to ambush and 
hoot them. It was not uncommon then to meet deer in 
ooking for stray cattle; and the Indians oflen came from 
hieida to hunt, in bodies of two or three hundred. Na 
ndians, however, had their residence in this vicinity. Hi9 
ather, at an interview with Sir William Johnson, once heard 
irom him the particulars of the wound which he received in 
he battle of Lake George, in 1755, which was in the front 
)art of his thigh, and remained open till he died. Two 
)hysicians afterward recommended to Sir William to visit 
he Spring, the water being celebrated at Albany and Sche* 
lectady as good in some diseases. Sir William, therefore^ 
;ent about ten men to clear a road for his carriage, or litter, 
Tom Schenectady to the Spring, under the direction of Mr; 
Ball ; and my informant dined with him in a large marqu^ 
)itched on the level border of Ballston Lake. Near the 
lame place were the log-houses of two men named 
VIcDonald, who had settled there about seven years be* 
ore his father's arrival. The company afterward pro- 
seeded to the Spring, where Sir William used the water* 
>ut without any material benefit 

While speaking of old times, I may mention, that a few 
fears ago, a small image of a man, made, I think, of bone* 
nrith garnets for eyes, was found near that little lake, bear* 
ing a strong resemblance in form and appearance to such at 
iiave been taken from some of the western mounds, accord- 
ing to Mr. Atwater, and tending to confuse us still more in 
Dur conjectures about the origin of the former inhabitants of 
this part of the country. 

Leisure time — here is a portion of existence which is to 
be carefully regarded and watched over, whether it belongs 
to individuals or to communities. What progress in know- 
ledge might the most humble, even the most busy person 
make in the course of his life, if he were to pursue some 
judicious plan for the occupation of his leisure moments ! 

19 
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What misaiy and ignorance, what sufferings and erinei 
might be prevented if provision were made in every viBagi 
or town for the useful occupation of the unemployed tine 
of those who most need some arrangements for the p«- 

posel 

We have often evidence presented of the great amooit of 
leisure time at the command of different individuals. Look 
at the libraries of monkish manuscripts in Europe, and tbooe 
innumerable collections of paintings, as well as the millioM 
of pictures scattered through the old world, fiom the poodli 
of artists who laboured for the mere gratification of tasls^ or 
by a desperate hope borne up against every discouFsgeoMBli 
Listen to, or rather think of the thousands of tales wtiA 
are told over and over again by the populace of eveiy ossii- 
try in their intervals of labour ; and thinkof the wear asd 
tear of tongues, and ears, and feelings required to cany oa 
the tittle tattle of four or five continents. And* why the 
*f bnsy member" is not worn out, or at least tired, is a.gnit 
wonder. It is like the ocean, firetting rocks into peUko, 
and grinding them to sand, with an exertion of foice wUek 
might be employed to construct temples or pyranuds. Loi* 
sure time should be first guarded agamst injurioust emploT^ 
ments, and then, if possible, agamst those whioh are menijr ' 
harmless. Let the parent and the teacher act OBi this sinple i 
principle, and he will lay a basio which must hear a wAle 
structure. Even in a single day, a sinj^ individul 
n^y thus accomplish much ; how much more a parent widi 
a company of children, or the benevolent man who can gifo 
a direction to society! 

. At these watering-jplaces we meet a great variety of con- 
pany. 

It sometimes seems to me as if we begin to stray into 
some folly as soon as we begin to leave home. I have beoB 
listening to the remarks of a gentleman on the beauties and 
perfections of the German language ; and all I find in iBf 
own honest mind, as the result of his conversation, is such 
an impression as would have been left if he had openly bo* 
lied our country, and concluded by preferring Iceland or 
Gulliver's Brobdignag. This is not becaose I am dJi* 
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posed to underrate German or any other language ; but he* 
cause I have a just esteem for English. I dare say that in 
my heart my regard for German is equal to his, nay, that I 
should value it, on the whole, more than he. I do not love 
Caesar less, but I love Rome more. There is a propensity 
in us, under the influence of the schools we have passed 
through, to know little of ourselves and of what belongs to 
as ; and to seek every pretext for admiring what is foreign. 
I take a part of the same condemnation to myself — I found 
it first, and have observed it most frequently, in myself. I 
am only anxious to see it cured, and do not wish to fix dis- 
credit anywhere, except so far as is necessary, when I 
would show the source of the evil. 

We begin with being required to admire beauties in Greek 
and Latin, which are of three classes : 1. Real, substantial 
ones, not found in our own language \ 2. Such as exist in 
our own, and which we might far more perfectly, as well as 
easily, have comprehended in English, if they had been 
pointed out to us : 3. Defects and deformities, or false besff- 
ties ; as for instance, the frequent use of the third person 
singular for the third person plural in Greek verbs, in vioia^ 
tion of grammatical decency. This is peculiar to Greek, 
we are told, and there is a rule for it. There is an " ex* 
ception'' for it, but no possible apology. But, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, this is the way in which many of us havt 
been educated with a contempt for the beauties of English ; 
and if we ever obtain a relish for them, it is only by the in- 
dependent use of our own minds breaking the halter of 
education. 

I was speaking of German. Like every language, it has 
its peculiarities when compared with another; but it iS 
not necessarily superior in every particular, because it may 
be in some. It is unjust and injurious to admire its excel- 
lences and overlook those of English ; but it is ridiculouil 
to overpraise in it exactly the qualities which we familiarly 
resort to in our own tongue, for use or embeUishment i^ 
our discourse. But examples are most to our purpose^ 
The German is susceptible of endless combinaticms ; so is 
the £nglish^ They may take a verb, liken g^heni to go, 1 
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was toldy and by prefixing their higUy-eKpvesaire pn* \ 
positions, vary its meaning to a great degree. And m \ 
refined, delicate, and cultivated is this tongue, that ** shadei 
of meaning** may be conveyed from mind to mind, as h wen, \ 
** which no one can conceive who is unacquainted with thii 
most perfect vehicle of thought !** Now, the very expr» 
sion of such a preposterous sentiment (so insulting, if it woe 
not too ridiculous to be so), called to my mind good Ed|^ 
lish verbs and epithets, simple, compound, and mixed, eMWgh 
to break its back and sink it. Indeed, the language teeael 
to be aroused to repel such a Gothic invasion ; and m^tsf 
files of our good old Saxon words mustered out, as dw 
farmers did at Bennington, to fight the Hessiana* Theie 
was especially Colonel Go and his family regiment, and I 
recognised Undergo, Overgo, Forego, with all the files sf 
the Bygones, the Ingoings, and the Outgoings, and I know 
not how many more. '* Ah, Captain Invade !" said I, ^ yoa 
are a good man, I may want you by-and-by to go into the 
enemy's -coimtry; but you are out of place, you^ do do( be- 
long here." " Pardon, sir,'* said he ; *« but I belong to the 
family. Didn't one of my grandfathers come to England 

from Rome, and marry her that was .*• " True," said 

I, *' you are right — Captain, or Centurion Vado ; and whea 
I said go into, I but translated your name, sir.** ** Just to," 
said he ; *^ and here b my regiment— let me introduce yoa 
to Major Evade, and Lieutenant-colonel Pervade. I have 
not an officer or a rank and file man who is not of the 
family." ^' Let me see," said I, *' did not your Roman an* 
cestor sometimes spell his name with a WT" ♦•That," 
said he, '* 1 have never been told, but I have suspected it 
I have never heard much said about him, and have ftk 
almost ashamed of him : for though he and many of his 
family had served under the Caesars, he emigrated to a bar> 
barous country. So far as I have found, one of hia 
married an Out, and I believe this is the only one who 
jLept both the mother's name and the W. The othera, whe 
spelled with a V, married into Roman families* Howevari 
I must look at the books of heraldry: Johnaoii% and 
lYnlker's, and Webster's* Sergeant Wade wjll he too4 
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if we have shoal water to cross ; and Corporal Oatwade is 
better than he.'* 

But the German language is said to admit of other combi- 
nations, with peculiar ease and force, (for I cannot ghe a 
longer report of this ^and review of our numerous and 
effeclire troops — our great army of Vernaculars). And 
cannot we do so too? Indeed, can we get along without' 
the use of the same grammatical join-hand ? — Ecce signum t 
How is this word join-^iand made ? Why, just as the re- 
fined and elegant German makes its own word hrghve — 
hand-schuh (hand-shoe !) O, the inimitable splendours of 
the sublimated foreign tongues. Hand-schuh ! It is true 
we cannot say that in English for glove, but we may us& 
hand-saw, hand-pump, hand-blow, hand-cloth, and many 
other combinations we find convenient, beside making it a 
i^erb, and changing it into handle (as a noun, an active and 
)assive verb), into right and left-hand, each of which also 
Qay become an active or passive verb, if we please, or may^ 
e used after a preposition, or as an adjective : as on the 
ight-hand — near the left-hand corner, &c. &c, 

I have, perhaps, said too much on this subject ; but I 
ave undergone so much in hearing our language iU-Ureated,, 
I at I could not forego this opportunity to repel, resist, and 
trow back a little upon the aggressors. And who ean utter 
sentence in English without admiring the rich compound 
xucture of the language, or, perhaps, not less extekisiveir 
id various than any other civilized tongue in this sort of 
:>mbinations, when we include the Latin branches ? How- 
onderful is the range afiferded us in conversation atid 
writing; and how adapted to every purpose the faihHiiir,;^ 
rief, forcible, and honest Saxon words, ever giving reidie^'' 
assage to a gush of feeling, whether raised by a wittyoon^* 
eit, swcDed by joy, or ntielted by sorrow. This is, a lliil-;' 
XLuge by itself,' and' yet but half what we possess. Therfe 'i^ ^ 
\e Latin, more* smooth' and soft, with words of gfe&ftei*' 
^ngfh and sweeter harftiony, possessing also a plati bf coili^^ 
inatieins in some Yespeets different, and aSbrding' oppoikidS'k* 
:«8 for elear, though distent' allusdoofs, and^ d^dva(tuyn8i' 
r\adk point' baek to a Tefined^souree in a elsMie vtai^^otr^" 

1ft* 
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ished age. Then turning to Greek : how many naeM 

elegant words do we count, which stand forward in the p 
ply of Homer's heroes, and with voioea that remind ui If 
turns of the winged and the honeyed accents of ancient tioMi 
as well as of the brazen-throated trumpets which loiiiidej 
before Ilium. How do these noble languages, like two A^ 
tilizing streams from the same pure and lofty fountain^ 
enrich our native tongue! Think of the fine, sononii 
terminations which fix their golden and diamond tips on ths 
noblest stanzas of our great heroic poets, and engrave tfaea 
deeply on our hearts. Remember the abundant supply of 
prefixes with which we can grasp every verb in the Iifr 
guage ; and, as if with the hand on the plough, or a gentle r 
touch of the courser's rein, or the richer than silken tie 
which draws the carrier pigeon home, we ean guide thea 
where we will : — 

" On earth, in air, and qnder g^oaaaiSiJ* 



CHAPTER XXYHL 

Thoughts on Foreign TraTel — ^Dr. Sweet, tb» Mtursl 

RBtiiing TraveUm. 

How rapid is the mind, and haw rapid indeed is A* 
tongue, although it has passed into a eommon remarii, dnt 
the latter can never pretend to race with the former* Paii 
of a pleasant morning spent in conversation with a ffinri 
who has just landed from an European tour, hae taken ■• 
in fancy over so much ground, revived the raemoiy of ae 
many past scenes, and enriched me with so many new ideai» 
that it seems as if time had been quadrupled in duralML 
Surely travel is an enriching, an ennobling, an ezaltiB|i li 
well as a delightful employment, when properiy need } 
my friend, I am convincedt has been successful above 
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Others in making the hest use of his opportunities. I saw 
him hefore he sailed, nay, I knew him. He had long made 
up his mind that this world is a place of passage, a thorough- 
fare to a better, abounding with enjoyments which may be- 
come sources of acute and lasting pain, and with trials 
"which may be converted into joys of the most exquisite and 
lasting nature. He was a Christian, and I had seen the fact 
established by severe afflictions. Having viewed and re- 
viewed with him, in anticipation, the temptations of Europe, 
and indulged, at parting, in reliance on him who can aid and 
preserve, it was not strange that I should feel deeply inter* 
ested in every thing he saw and felt during his absence, on 
ground which I had passed over. 

Christianity has a thousand charming smiles, tones, atti- 
tudes, and actions at home : but how it strikes us to see it 
developed abroad and among foreign scenes ! Her spirit, 
fit for every climate and society, blesses all which she 
visits. It is particularly delightful to trace her course 
through a region of the earth like Italy, which has so long 
been regarded by us as devoted to the enjoyments of taste. 
Taste there appears ranged side by side with her, in scenes 
peculiarly appropriate to display her nature and to exhibit 
her superiority with advantage. What a pity it is that reli* 
gion, in her unostentatious but not unfrequent visits to that 
attractive land, should not have become more an object of 
attention to our countrymen ! If we could be furnished with 
her views and reflections among the monuments of antiquity, 
we should find that mere antiquarian knowledge has not 
equal power to render interesting the dust of past genera* 
tions, or to enlighten the gloom of decay. 

Among the numerous visiters to Italy who speak our 
language, there are annually to be found some of a most de- 
voted religious character. Some are driven by shortened 
incomes to consult economy abroad ; others go under the 
advice of physicians ; some travel to improve their- minds, 
that they may become more useful to the world ; and some 
are borne in the trains of more gay or ostentatious friends, 
on whom they are dependant. But amid so many memorials 
of the past leading to contemplation, and such a flood of 
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ignorant and trifling minds devoted to thA p wnti lioir» 
teresting do such individuals appear. 'vvu»«ever their agn 
their costumes, or the motives of their journey, thej ul 
alike in most important respects. They regard thii|i 
around them as they really are, not as they pretend to be} 
they discriminate between the right and the wrong use d 
the enjoyments which are offered to them, and derive isd 
happiness from things neglected by the crowd, wlifle Aflf 
are not disappointed by unreasonable expectations foondri 
on an erroneous estimate of others. They do not of oomis 
underrate the importance of times that are past, beeuM 
they regard the present as of most consequence to tliMh 
selves, but draw lessons from former generations to eiak 
or to purify their own thoughts and actions to-day. A yovi 
Christian in Italy, who thus pursues the great objects of hb 
life, has to encounter obstacles and discouragements, and is 
overcome difficulties which require great decision, resohh 
tion, and perseverance, and rapidly ripen his heart and Iw 
mind. Indeed, the older and more experienced^ while sm^ 
veying the scenes which Italy presents, feel that ibeiv 
they need peculiar watchfulness and care over their feeliiigB^ 
because external attractions are greatly increased; irt^ 
the external aids of Christian society are at Uie same 
removed. Whatever alarms the Christian's fear, or 
his self-suspicion, tends to exhibit more clearly his Chrislin 
character; and whatever removes the tatnish from soek 
metal as that of which it is formed, polishes pure goli 
Superior worth and solidity therefore begin to display Aeni* 
selves by a surface of superior brightness, and under socb 
circumstances real religion assumes a peculiar noUeness 
both in aspect, language, and demeanour. 

^ I found, in a small circle of religious travelleis at Na* 
pies," said my friend, ** a new tone of mannevs and eeafer* 
sadon. I was received among persons accustomed to eti- 
quette with the greatest frankness and famiKarity; aad hsA 
never realized so strongly the force of a favourite eipns* 
aion of the New Testament: ' Where the spirit of Godiir 
there is liberty.' I found access not mereljr ta4kcir lodf> 
ings and their acquaintance, but to their h^ita. And tto 
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forina]itie^x)f fashionable intercourse, with all the falsehood 
of selfishness, being discarded, it was delightful to obsenre 
how the mind made progress in knowledge, while the heart 
found full exercise for its affections. Less swayed than 
other travellers in matters of taste, by current ideas, their 
opinions of scenes and objects in nature and art were gen- 
erally more just, because more independent ; while theur 
impressions were more distinct, and their descriptions more 
vivid. In relation to men, also, they had generally some- 
thing new and valuable to communicate : for having their 
attention directed after what has merit, or to discover per- 
sons on whom they might confer benefits, they were often 
found to have observed characters which others pass by 
without heeding. False opinions are abundant all around 
them, and are so much in vogue, that some will receive and 
pass them off as sound, for mere fashion's sake ; but they 
feel like Bunyan's pilgrims in Vanity Fair ; and when such 
wares are offiered them, are ready to reject them and to ex- 
claim, — ' We buy the truth.' " 

What a contrast, what a delightful contrast it seems, afler 
witnessing the gaudy and pompous, but Unmeaning cere- 
monies of a Neapolitan carnival, or having the hermit of the 
grotto of Posilipo shake his box of coppers at you, to close 
the day with a circle of Christian friends, where the fire of 
the purest love consumes all memory of difference in sect 
and country, among those who possess one faith and one 
hope. 

The different ways in which persons of exalted character 
are affected by foreign travel are often various, but almost 
always important. One receives an impression, from the 
majesty of some ruin, of the transitory nature of life ; while 
his companion is reproved by it for the little he has accom- 
plished. Some have made the people, whom they have seen 
degraded to the dust, the subjects of their daily prayers ; 
while others have been filled with the idea that America 
possesses incalculable advantages for establishing a name 
and a praise in the earth. One will ever after regard in a 
, more important light all the means by which intelligence is 
difiused, and fix much of his attention for the remainder of 



his life on the minde and hearto of the 71 andliMMi^ 
the examples, and schools by which ttiej are to bi ik 
cated; while to another will afterward seem everfMHtf 
those powerful motives to action, which are excited hfii 
contemplation of heathen magnificence among die vtf* 
ing splendour with which a degenerate taste endeivwniiVtii 
eclipse it. f ^^ 

Nothing is pleasanter than to meet with a perioa rf W 
piety, who has returned from a foreign tour, with tiMski* 
pressions as we must expect them to bring home, fihaitkB 
circumstances hare been favourable for receiving dM» k 
norance of foreign languages and habits, too n^ tnt^ 
ling, or infirm health, may prevent them ; bot if eireunaMM' 
have been favourable, you may see a grratifying cht^i *l^ 
them, and every thing they can control aronnd* One ^f^ 
person will spice the conversation of a whole neigkb^ 
hood, and sometimes turn the minds of hundreds into MM 
channels. His library is placed on a new footing* tei* 
views and improves some of his old opiniouit he loflkai|il 
things about him with new eyes, for even trivial aftoi i^. 
mind him of great duties heretofore undemted. The tN^f 
eller, perhaps, who passes the residence of such a Mf 
even years after his death, admires some institiilioB h^ 
public benefit which owes its origin to his piety anilij 
foreign tour. 

Many persons have probably seen in the newspqien 1^ 
vertisements of '*Dr. Sweet, — Natural Bone-setter." &■ 
not everybody who has met him, or any of his remaiktlili 
family. How many there are of the name, or how mflf 
there have been famed for peculiar skill in anatomy, I lun 
not been able to ascertain, because there is tmcertaintyiii 
some discrepancy among the family traditions* One aeeotfl 
I have heard, says, that the ancestor of the American Sweet 
was a celebrated surgeon to the king, regulariy bred to th 
profession in England, but disaffected on some ac4xnmt, td 
a voluntary exile to the colonies, who chose one of the islaali 
in Providence River, in lUiode-Island, for his abode. TiMn 
devoting himself to the education of his childreDiy lie taagh 
them the principles of his own science/ whidi they ato 
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de a study by means of fais libraiy. From this. 

the family are said to hmye had a strong proper* 
.tomy; and for several generations, if we might 
irt, individuals of both sexes have often amused 
( in childhood with dislocating the joints of kittens 
ins, and setting them again ; and more humanely, 
life, while engaged in the labours of the ield or 

by reducing displaced bones to their sockets for 
nd, and for prices so low that the mere mention 
U9 often excited the patient's laughter. The pro- 

this latter symptom is perhaps the most extra* 
act relating to their practtee, asd gives them a 
im to their surname. 

lividual of this £unily whom I met with this sea- 
f a different branch, and had oidy the following 
give of his history. ^ The Sweets, I believe, have 
en bone«setters fWmi before die memory of man* 
Aral gift, for wise purposes bestowed, and shoidd 
ed with a proper sense of dependanee. My fadier 
'sician, and the first surgicid operation I ever at* 
as at fourteen years of age, when I reduced a 

thumb for a patient who applied for aid during 
^e of my father. After this I felt somewhat bold, 

a number of successfol experiments, 8tud3dng 
ti£c books as I could obtain. I believe the skill 
in a great measure a natural gift, and that I am 
la for the use of it I have set a good many poor 
ones for nothing ; but I calculate to make the rich 

though not very exorbitantly.'' 

doctor," said a man who recognised hun, ** how 
d them at the South t You've been to the South 
'en't you ?" 

yes, I was down into the State of New-Jersey, 
ansylvania some : — ^why, a good many lame hips, 

did you go among the broken bones in New- 

I find, wherever I go the second time, that they get 
3 out about as fast as I put 'em in, so as to keep 
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metowoik. But I like it well enough as long as the flom 
don^t break down. When I was at Danbuxy, in ComHli* 
cut, they'd got wind of my coming, and collected all tb 
sufferers they could find in the neighbourhood mto m 
room. It was up stairs, over a hatter's shop; about K^ 
men were assembled there together, full half of theaiv n 
was said, being patients, and the rest spectators. The 
doctors had come to see me work ; for they didii*t bdisfe I 
could do any tbing or knew any thing. Well, as theie w» 
a good deal of work to be done, and no time to •para» I id* 
▼anced to a man in the comer that had bia ahonlder est, 
and had been pronounced incurable. I took hold on it and 
set it, and told him to put on his hat, which he did; and tkii 
elated him so much that he began to whirl his am nwai 
for joy, and to show how well he felt, right before the doeMn 
and all, when I began to feel the floor sway away askr 
me, and down we idl went into a heap, maimed ones aai 
all. Islid and fell,aswe reckoned afterward, aboot twcn^* 
seven foot, and got up among the rest in the hattei'a ahofii 
What was wonderful about it was, tliat though the floor sst> 
tied down principally at one comer, while the oppoaita oae 
didn't give way, h held together, and so kept ua out of the 
hatter'skettles, which were full of hot water; andthosi^a 
large square cast-iron stove fell down among as, it dkkft 
hurt anybody. There were only three or four bonea pat 
out by die accident ; and when I had set these and the oU 
ones, hips, shoulders, elbows, and all, I had to aet off ftr 
another town, where I had an engagement to do more woA. 
of the like nature. They had a proper laugh at the doctoif 
at Danbury, telling them they had set the trap to kill ne; 
but I told them that if they had known the danger, ttiqr 
would not have put their own heads into it." 

There is a class of single gentlemen found amoQg the 
great swarms of travellers which every year paaa over ear 
country, who seem to be ever in search of solitude sad 
tranquillity, as much as others are for crowda and Umndti; 
and wlio, although they are often borne along by the eo^ 
rent, actually enjoy many hours of loneliness* They are 
generally individusJs who have had more than ^^^-i mim ei* 



|ierience ia the world, and yet through the mfluence of good 
education or good early examples^ have a taste that seek* 
something superior to its follies. Their previous life has r^ft* 
dered them thoughtful without souring their tempers, and disv 
posed them to shun rather than condemn the society thifj^ 
cannot approve. I speak not here of the solitude which PBh 
tires to its chamber, and when it has shut the door, le^ 
proaches Providence for embittering what discontent re^ 
llises to enjoy. Those of whom I speak are found on the 
hill-tops at sunrise, in a sultry hour among the shady roeks 
and wilds, or meditating in the fields at eventide. 

Isaasc Walton describes your true angler as very humane 
and friendly. He and his anglers vrere drawn from persom 
of this class. It is not anglmg they seek, — ^it is the enjoy- 
ment of solitude^ or rather the society of nature ; and the 
fishing-rod is only an apology for staying from home by the 
day tnr the week. We are to blame for rendering fields 
sports in some measure necessary to many persons of io^ 
lelligence, taste, and leisure. We ought not to reproach 
them for being found in solitary scenes, even though they 
are unarmed with guns or fishing-tackle. As it is not law^ 
ful to kill the inferior animals for sport, but as it is perfectly 
proper and indeed useful to frequent our wild scenes^ and 
to enjoy Uie beauties of nature, we ought to furnish th^ 
fairest and finest with things necessary to comfort and con- 
venience, and rather approve than despise those who select 
them for reading or meditation. To no unknown individual 
in Italy do I feel more obliged, than to him who constructed 
a rustic seat on the tall rocks opposite the falls of Tem^ 
thatched it with boughs and cushioned it with leaves ; and 
no example should I sodner recommend to the friend of diat 
class of travellers of which I am speaking. Their choice 
of the retreats of the forest and shore, as I remarked^ is 
owing to their love for the spots where the fish and the 
birds resort, and not to the love of slaughter, although there 
are persons of a difierent character who delight only in the 
shedding of blood. 

These tasteful travellers may be distinguished firom the 
common herd by an experienced eye. They keep, as It 
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were, along the green margin of the road, while they po> 
sue its general course ; they wander a little up the eod 
ralleys and streams that open to the right and left, and the 
shade of the trees and the dashing of water are for them. 
While others, perhaps, of their own party, are complaining 
of coarse food and hard couches, their appetites are sharp- 
ened by exercise, or they are enjoying refireahing slomben 
in a green shade. 

I was a visiter in a house when the family returned ironi 
tiieir annual tour ; and from their conversation found, that 
while some of the individuals brought back only records of 
wasted time, and the observations of the most common 
minds, as barren as the beaten roads they had passed ovsTi 
others had come home with a store of recollections, which 
might serve, like a hortus siccus, or a well-filled sketdi- 
book, for the gratification of themselves and their friende 
for a year to come, and the value of which might last for a 
much longer period. 

So many of us are brought up unfit for the world we live 
in, that a great part of society, in their pursuit of happiness, 
seem to spend life either in seeking for the knowledge they 
ought to have imbibed in youth, or amid the frivolities or 
the vices which are its only substitutes. This appears to 
be a general picture of society among us. We do not 
strongly realize the fact unless we travel ; and then we find 
our own minds and those of our companions betraying at every 
step some strong evidence of deficiency. I sat in an elegant 
railroad-car, with a large company of travellers, several of 
whom were unknown to me. Why were we silent after a 
few remarks on indifferent topics ? Because we were igno- 
rant. When we had seated ourselves at the dinner-table, 
however, there was no lack of conversation or of cheerful- 
ness ; and I presume the chief part of the pleasure enjoyed 
by the party that day was during the time devoted to eating. 
There we were at home. Ah ! how much of the enjovment 
of home then, with the mass of people, are we to fear, is 
connected with a source not more exalted? Some of us 
had been curious to know some simple facts concerning dif- 
ferent objects around, but either presumed on the ignoranct 
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of our companions, or feared to expose our own by mi 
them subjects of conversation ; and so we jogged on in silencot 
as truly travellers as the horses which drew us along, and 
doing what only fashion saves from ridicule: that is^ 
coursing over the country without definite object, and with* 
out the least chance of intellectual improvement. On reach* 
ing the place where we were to separate, I felt so much 
ashamed of my companions, that I was determined to avoid 
bidding any of them farewell : but I found they had appa« 
rently formed the same resolution about me, and thought 
me, as I appeared, and as I greatly fear I am, as great a 
dunce at travelling as any of them. 

Oh, had I been taught, in my childhood, what I so much 
desired to know, the names, nature, and uses of the trees 
and plants by which we passed that day, or the composition 
of the soils which produced them, or a little of the princi« 
pies of engineering to understand the constructions and exca^ 
vations of the railroad, or been informed of the history, pro« 
ducts, or inhabitants of that part of the country in such a 
manner as to feel an interest in them ; or had any of my 
companions come so furnished with materials for conversa* 
tion, that day had not been the source of pain rather than 
of pleasure, nor have become the cause of so much seV* 
condemnation. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Evil effects of Pagan Education in a Christian Land — ^ImpTovcmente 
in Temperance — Sources of intemperate Habits in our Country- 
Proper Estimation of Foreign Travel — Our own Moral and Phyii- 
cal Resources — Negligence of good Men in making Traveli at 
home Pleasing and Useful— A Card-party in a Steamboat. 

I CAN hardly read a prospectus of a new academy, or see 
the advertisement of a college, without being reminded in ft 
painCul manner of the perversions practised in m^ own edUi^ 
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cation. Truly I was led by a thoniy, a cFOoked, and a dtft« 
gerous way ! Why I did not turn back, and run oat of thU 
mud road, I can harctty tell. I remember I was slroof^ 
tempted, when I found some of my favourite companiom de- 
serting it one after another, and «aw the grassy walks 
of agriculture, and the sparkling paths of business some- 
limes offering strong attractions. It is high time Ifast we 
should realize that certain sorts of knowledge may pervert 
the heart while they fill the head. Look at historyy fiir ei^ 
ample, and remember, that not we, but some of the wont 
men of heathen times are in fact, at this moment, tesdiiig 
our children their own views of past ereats, in onr ows 
schools and under our own eyes. Do we net put the dien- 
eal writers in the place of schoolmasters and- paients, ani 
make the young admire what they commend! And whom 
views do the ancient writers maintain ! AU of them thi 
views of heathenism ; and not a few of them are mere 
echoes of the selfish or profligate rulers who patronised 
them to secure their praise, and dictated what they should 
withhold, what record, and what pervert. Ought not saek 
pernicious influences at least to be countemctedT Oogfat 
not the teacher who enlarges on the beauties oC YkgQ asd 
Casav, Ovid and Horace, to condemn the princifdes and 
motives they so often applaud, and correct the eoNNieoni 
ideas which the pupil must otherwise imbibe t Some view 
or other is to be taken of history by every one who readi. 
There is a right and there is a wrong view* and they are 
totally inconsistent with each other. The splendours of 
Greek and Roman heroes long absorbed my niind ; and tot 
years I had no tast^ fi)r the view of history given by the 
Scriptures. The superintending power of the Creator wai I 
not present to my mind whqn I read of Juno and Jupitei^ 
the Fates and Fortune. It has. cost me long and TioiiBt ; 
struggles to divest myself of the taste, as w^l as of some 
of the views, which I imbijbed* from my education at a gran- ' 
mar-school and college. 

But now, how sublime as well aa how lovely is the aspect 
which history presents ! Miserable, undefined Fortune hee I 
been bani/Bhed, and paipa my heai:t up logger witl| t)ip tfOjMSf 
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reflfection that the disposer of my lot is blindfolded ; while 
the God of Abraham presides over the destinies of iraii^ 
whose interests are as important as they were in past ages,, 
and none more so than my own. I am now able to enjoy 
greater pleasure in contemplating nations at peace, and ob- 
serving the progress of refinement, than I ever derived fronit 
the confused noise of the warrior and garments rolled 'm 
blood. Just and delightful pictures of peace and its bless-^ 
ings we find in the Scriptures, and war we see in its own 
deformity. Then let us not present scenes of carnage and 
barbarity, of pollution and crime, to our children, at least 
whhout removing a part of that false veil which heathen- 
poets and historians have spread over them. If our parents 
and teachers had taught us less of strife and the delights of' 
victory, certain it is they would have had less difficulty m 
govern'ng us, and we less in controlling ourselves. 

There is one continual source of pleasure to the traveller 
in our country, let his course be turned in almost any direc- 
tion : that is, the evident decline of intemperance. Even^ 
when I have been passing through places with which I was 
least acquainted, the evidences 1 have found of the diminu- 
tion of this evil have seemed like springs in the wilderness;, 
but in regions which I had known in less favourable times,. 
the changes are so evident and so numerous as to excite 
great pleasure, I hope not unmingled with gratitude to Hinii 
who has said to the flood of devastation,. " Here shall thy 
Droud waves be stayed." How many a pang of keen sym-- 
)athetic misery hare I been spared on my tour^ by the par-- 
ial scotching of that serpent, that infernal demon, whicb 
v'ds so lately ranging unchecked through our country f 
low blessed is the deliverance from such a monster! It 
$ with anguish now that I rectaU the days when I so often^ 
readed to inquire, in a family circle, or in a public festival^ 
)r some one 1 missed from- his place,, lest the mention of^ 
is name should wrest from tortured lips a confession that 
'ouKI sroreh the cheeks and scarify the heart. 

'I^he laie prevalence of intemperance 1 trace in part to the^ 
road foundations laid in the times preceding our own., 
^he close of the war left the countrf in an immoral coiH 
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dition. . The disbandiDg of the army conyerted our viDagKs 
abqost into camps, so far as the habits of men were oon* 
cemed ; and the vicious practices of soldiers co-operating 
with the desuhory employment of leisure time, which is natu- 
rally produced by a long period of war and public calamitiest 
stamped a low character upon society through a great part 
of the country. Public calamities had proved fatal, in a them- 
sand instances, to private fortunes.; and many of those per- 
sons, who might otherwise have possessed the means of ob- 
taining an education, were cut off from it by poverty, or by the 
prolonged depreciation of learning in the public estimation^ 
Gunpowder, bayonets, soldiers, and military skill were <^ 
jects of praise and admiration ; and as taste and literature 
could not purchase these, they were but lightly esteemed*. 
Of course, peace found the country abounding in many young 
and empty heads, and, what was. worse, with morals conopt 
beyond their years. It was the tendency of such a state of 
thhigs to honour the tavern and to break up. the familj dr- 
qle ; and in many a town and village the former was the 
great resort of fathers and sons, while the mothers were too 
often lefl to solitary regret and tears among the broken 
fragments of tlie latter. Who does not remember some- 
tbing of such a state of society? Who, at laast, has not 
perceived traces of it ia the Bacchanalian stories, and 
tjie tales of village wit, whose narration to a later generatioa 
has often, served to. depict the tavern in. colours and 
ciations too attraptive to the children of a reformed or 
bered father ? To the discredit of a state of socie^ now 
fast wearing out of fashion, a large part of our traditiooaiy 
narratives and humour, and sketches of local biograptgrt ve 
mingled with the oaths and intoxication of the iw^4ii the 
more dangerous language and examples of fashionsMe 
dinner-parties and drinking bouts iux city lifje. 

I, kpow a large town, npw distinguished for its ordeily as. 
well as intelligent and, refined society, in which, forty yeais 
ago, or even less, social evening parties among parfBits of 
both sexes, were unknown ; and where a father of a iamilyi 
who set the example of assisting to entertain the female 
Yisi^ers of, his wjfe,. had to bear the brunt of all. thfi taveiip 
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haunters of the place, that is, of all the fathers of his ac- 
quaintance, as a bold and preposter^s innovator. Such a 
fact will hardly be credited ; but those who can recollect 
some years back, will be forced to admit its probability. 

In times like those was planted the habit of intemper- 
ance, I might rather say the fashion of intoxication : that 
bitter root which has yielded such deadly fruit, and has 
been now, at last, partly plucked up with such difficulty. 

Let us not overrate the importance of a tour in Europe, 
so much as to lose our relish for the enjoyments offered us 
by a journey at home. " And what are these enjoyments ?" 
asked I of myself, as I seated myself a little before sunrise 
on the deck of a common freight-boat, on the Champlain 
Canal, and prepared to set off for a visit to the next village. 
Certainly, thought I, as I inhaled the fresh air, and heard the 
birds begin to chirp at waking, finer dewy mornings or a 
purer ether can nowhere be found than what our own hills 
and valleys afford. Yet nothing is less known, scarcely 
any thing is more seldom enjoyed, by those of our country- 
men who talk most of the beauties of nature in Scotland or 
Italy. " Of all scenes in the world," exclaims Americas 
Frenchificatus, " nothing can compare with sunrise on tbe 
Alps 1" Of course, this personage^ who had returned from 
a voyage, enriched with half a dozen mispronounced French 
words and a pair of moustaches, claimed to indulge ia a 
foreign rapture as he pronounced this exclamation. — 
"But, my good sir, have you ever seen a sunrise in the 
White Mountains of New-Hampshire ?"-^" No." — " Have 
you ever seen one in any part of America ?" — " No :. — they 
are not fit to be seen." — " And you, I suppose, are fit to 
judge of them ?" And who is not like this gentleiftan, if not 
in foreign polish, in his contempt for home, and in foolish, 
degenerate, luxurious habits? The hotel I had left was 
full of travellers, yet I alone had opened my eyes to the 
finest part of the day, and my lungs to the purest air. 

The boat, though rough and offermg. no accommodations, 
in the mean time had been sliding smoothly over the shining 
surface of ihe canal, and had brought me into a beautiful 
grove of forest trees, whose numberless stems, like tlie in- 
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numerable columns of some extensive temple, were faith- 
fully reflected below, while their thick canopy of foliage also 
appeared repeated apparently from an immense depth, so 
true was the mirror over which they hung. Why, I asked 
myself, is travelling on our canals considered so wearisome 
and destitute of interest ? Here are noble productions of 
nature multiplied around, silence and solitude undisturbed 
by the rattling of wheels, and perfumed air unmingled with 
rising dust. Our canals often introduce us to the hearts 
of the forests ; the retreats of wild animals are almost ex- 
posed to our view, and the nests even of rare birds hang 
over our heads. How can the public, how can some of my 
friends most distinguished for taste, prefer the crowd^ 
stage-coach, the dusty and thickly inhabited road, with the 
heat of the sun during a midday ride ? Alas ! a little reflec- 
tion reminded me that our education does not prepare us for 
the enjoyment of scenes like those through which I was 
passing. Who knows the nature and uses of this fine tree; 
who can tell the varieties of this ; how few, indeed, are there 
among men of education who can discriminate between 
many plants of marked and even opposite peculiarities f 
With the exception of those practical men whose busi- 
ness introduces them to such things, few have taken the 
pains to inquire at all into the important study of botany; 
and as for zoology, ornithology, &c., still less are they 
known, though the forests and fields are stocked with varioiw 
birds and quadrupeds. The frivolities of life devour ten 
times the amount of hours which would be sufficient to mt 
the young such knowledge of these and other subjects as 
would render them capable of deriving enjoyment and benefit 
from travelling. What more natural and easy, than to lead 
children into the garden or the field every day, teach them 
to observe leaves and flowers, fruits and seeds, animals and 
birds, and relate or read to them sketches of their nature and 
history? But, no! The father is too fond of his monej- 
making, his wine, or his politics ; and the mother of her 
dresses, parties, or novel-reading. And unfortunately sudi 
habits are by no means confined to the more firiToloui of 
society. 
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N easy would it be for paFents to teach their childreu, 

of my fellow-travellers taught me. Seating himself 

side, he remarked on the peculiarities of the various 

s of trees we passed on our way, touching upon their 

loils, uses, ages, modes of propagation, and capacity 

provement, the value which some of them would hear 

er countries, the superiority of some of the species 

1 in different climates, &c. &c. ; until my mind was 

vith admiration at the vast and interesting variety pre- 

by the subject, and with respect ibr one whose mem- 

ais stored with such valuable facts, and who was dis- 

to communicate them. 

lay be set down as one of the crying sins of this coun- 
lat good and intelligent men refuse to acknowledge 
luties to the public. Whether at home or abroad, 
»f them seem to think there is no virtue in the world 
)desty ; and under her broad mantle, I fear they some- 
lide their indolence, private taste, personal vanity, and 
not. Now, to say nothing of the modes in which 
3r Loveall, Dr. Dogood, Judge Generous, Mr. Grood- 
•our, Farmer Friendly, and other characters of the 
ature, some, if not all of whom we find in every vil« 
nd town, might contribute to the gratification, instruc- 
ad improvement of their own circles at home, why 
they be so insensible of the claims, which society 
pon them when they go abroad ? Put them, as 
ers, into a steamboat's cabin, or a stage-coach, a 
packet, or a railroad-car, and they are as silent and 
is mice. They do not feel the superior power and 
lability of virtue or knowledge, nor realize that it is 
msiness to appear as their advocates, by exhibiting 
n their own proper nature. They do not seize an 
opportunity to use language and express sentiments 
shall betray their own characters, but generally leave 
hers to give a tone to conversation which sometimes 
es annoying to them, while it is useless or worse than 
i to the company. I have oflen seen the young or the 
It, or such as were comparatively so, court the con- 
3n of those whose respectable appearance promised 
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something superior to themselves m mind or in heart; ttd 
have observed with pain that the privilege has been too 
often denied. I have seen men of distinction^ aceidentaBj 
discovered by fellow-travellers, and treated with reapeet aiid 
deference, yet disposed either to be personaUy flattered, a 
to affect cold indifference — ^too seldom, at least, showing a 
philanthropic desire to make every advantage subservient to 
the benefit of others. In short, I am persuaded that one 
great reason why there is so much that is firivoloas among 
travelling parties, and why there is any thing offgnsive, 
is, that those whose duty it is to prevent it are too indi£> 
fereut about their obligations, or neglect to seek proper op- 
portunities and means. 

Many persons meet on their travels who have little leisure 
or opportunity elsewhere to devote to the society of strangers; 
and to some of these such interviews have proved higUy 
gratifying and permanently beneficiaL But maaj a ride or 
excursion has been rendered irksome by a genend silence 
among fellow-travellers, or the want of that refineoi^it of 
manners and conversation which ought to have existed* I 
know that there are subjects, very excellent in themsdves, 
which would be inappropriate for topics in a mixed eom* 
pany ; and that those most forward are often the mosl con- 
ceited and shallow-minded of their party. But I am favonr- 
ing a just medium. I can, perhaps, show something of my 
meaning by a real case. 

Cards were once called for on board of a boat, where 
none objecting, a party or two sat down at whist, who filled 
the cabin with their voices for a couple of hours. For want 
of a timely word of disapprobation from a few of us p resent , 
which would have sufficed, we were condemned to listen a 
long time to such things as the following ; and were sfis^ 
ward annoyed by the effects of the liquor, to wUeh the 
game conducted some of the players. 

*• I've won two hands of Mr. Jones.** 

" Ah ! so you have." 

** ThatUI answer. That's one over — ^Tve a miKl to kt 
that fellow be. We want four to begin 

^ Now, look, hold on your hair !** 
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« Ah ! I think Til stand that, sir." 

"It's astonishing! eleven, eight, thirteen; I never saw 
such dealing V^ 

" After this hand — ** 

" Bless my stars !" 

*' Cut 'em." 

♦'What doyottsay?'* 

*' Cut 'em !" 

" That's over." 

" Now I want a ten." 

" Mr. Jones, advise 'em." 

" Ten, there's twenty, dub, dub, dub ; hold on to that !" 

" I, O, U — come, lay your hands there— plaguy luck 
as ever anybody had !" 

" You a notion of turning in, captain ?" 

"What say?" 

" Notion of turnin' in ?" 

" No, not yet." 

" Well, I think I shall have to pretty soon." 

"Ha, ha, ha ! We begin to feel dreadfully here I 
> Twenty : — four, ten and four is fourteen, and six is twenty, 
. sir." 

" Play up all round !" • 

« How's that r 
p " O, if I could have got ten then !" 

" We're entitled to the deal !" 
f "Ten! ha, ha!" 

"Cut 'em again — go ahead — split 'em — ^that's right." 
i " Now, if I can get an ace—- fourteen." 

" Give us one apiece." 
2 " Give me a couple apiece." 

" Hold on — there we are — play up — that helps the 
■ bank." 

" I hope luck won't go against me all the time." 

" Who's got a good hand ? Them that ha'n't, say so*** 

" Eighteen, nineteen, play twenty." 

" Hold on — hold on — what have you got now 1'* 

" Give me a fish." 
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" Stop, stop, stop !" 

** That's right, sir, a small one.'' 

" Here 'tis again — sixteen I want to find ; hold rtiU-^ 

*« Give us a fish." 

" My next deal." 

** There's your two fish." 

'* I commence to deal there." 

•* Stop !" 

** Turn 'em right over." 

"We are three, sir." 

" Take 'em — that's right." 

« Yes." 

" What do you want T 

" One." 

" Let her lay — O take one of them firom the pacL** 

*« That'll be too much." 

" ril bet he don't get it." 

" I'll bet he don't too." 

« Well, rU bet he du^r." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Whitehall— Story of Sergeant Tom, a Creature of the JUffMafODr- 
Lake George— Charming Scenery, and interetdng ffirtoiical At» 
ciationf — Ticonderojra--^A Revolutionarj TTaditioii--A]i Omdeflf 
Philology — Crown roint. 

Whitehall, formerly Skeenesborough, which is in thii 
vicinity, is associated in my mind with die career of a wiUi 
hair-brained fellow, who joined the American anny at Ae 
breaking out of the Revolution, by the persuasion of an act- 
ive officer, firom whom I once received a sketch of his floli' 
tary course. A sergeancy was obtained for Tom, but he ha^ 
not been long in the exercise of it, when his fiuad tk 
colonel, arriving at the camp at Skeenesborougfa, wliere k 
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was, found him degraded to a private sentry. By his exei^ 
tions he got him reinstated ; and knowing his wild temperi 
cautioned him against getting into any quarrel with the 
soldiers, or the major, even if they should call him a broken 
sergeant, as he apprehended. But this was all in vainj 
The next afternoon news came that Tom was in the guard* 
house. On inquiry, he learned that he had flogged the sol* 
diers and cleared them out of the tent, and threatened to 
kill the major. Tom had sent for the colonel to see him ; 
but this he refused, though he felt bound, out of regard to 
his family, to exert himself in his behalf. 

The squadron was then fitting out on the lake, under 
Arnold, to oppose the British ; and with great exertions the 
colonel prevailed upon Tom*s captain, major, and generali 
to let him off without a court-martial, on condition that he 
should enlist on board a ship. Tom had been a sailor, and 
cheerfully accepted the proposition, expressing the warmest 
gratitude to his friend, to whom he attributed his escape; 
and solemnly swore to serve him whenever he could, even 
at the risk of his life. Although the colonel believed him 
to be entirely devoid of principle, he placed implicit reliance 
in this solemn and voluntary promise, as he was susceptible 
of gratitude. 

The galley in which Tom served as sergeant of marines^ 
in the battle off Crown Point, fought the English flag-vessely 
side by side, with great vigour. Tom, at length finding all 
the officers above him wounded, fought her himself, until 
his galley was found to be in a sinking condition. One of 
our commanders came up, received him on board, gave him 
a conspicuous part the rest of the day, and honoured him 
with peculiar marks of approbation. Tom, however, was 
not long on shore before he deserted, and joined the British 
army in Canada. An expedition was proposed to surprise 
Ballston, then a frontier town, and Tom was offered a large 
reward to join it. This he refused, alleging that it was the 
residence of his father ; but partly, no doubt, because his 
benefactor also lived there. Finding, however, that the 
expedition would proceed, he joined it, that he might be- 
friend him ; and performed important service in secret, to 
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whidi my infonnaBt eonsidered himself indebted for liberty, 
if not for life. The detaila are interesting: but I eatmot 
stay to write them now. 

.. The first glimpse I caught of Lake G^eorge satisfied me 
that my expectations would be almost equalled ; for I had 
heard it described in such glowing tenns in my boyhood, 
that the conception I entertained of its beauties were mH 
doiibtedly romantic and extravagant, as I had before had 
occasion to reflect If the breadth of a lake be too great, 
or its shores too low, there must be a want of bold features 
on the margin. A large level surface is sublime ; but we 
soon feel a want of variety. A more limited plain is often 
beautiful ; but it is necessarily insipid if alone ; and a sheet 
of water particularly requires contrasts to relieve the satiety 
which the mind feels in contemplating it The Lake of 
Geneva would be greatly improved in beau^, if a few of 
the eminences which stand at the distance of several miles 
could be planted upon its very banks. 

Lake George lies in contact with the monntains, whose 
bases are washed by its pure waters, while its summits 
hasten to their terminations just above. I had inspected 
some manuscript military maps of the French war in this 
vicinity, so that I soon caught some of the ngzagt of Mont- 
calm's lines of approach to Fort William H«uy (which, 
alas ! is now an insignificant heap on the shore), and fixed 
on the thick grove on my lefl, which shades the grave of 
about one thousand of his men. On the right, swelSngfrom 
the head of the lake, was the elevation crowned by Fort 
George, long in ruins, and in 1746 the scene of General 
Dieskau's defeat, before a breastwork of logs. Along the 
waste ground in the little valley this side, was perpetrated 
the massacre of the soldiers, women, and children from 
Fort William Henry, by Indians. The sky suddenly grew 
dark as I approached the pretty village of Caldwell, and t 
thunder-shower passed just before us, obscuring for a few 
minutes the fields and dwellings ; and then passing slowlj 
down the lake, whither it bore off a brilliant rainbow on its 
bosom. The beauty of the scene, from my window, in the 
rear of the hotel, I would fain describe, especially as it ap- 
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Tord ; and there's few men that have got as muoh leani- 
now-a-days. What an army that was ! Every man 
\ dressed in superfine broad cloth, with gold knee 
kles. And, besides, though I am almost ashamed to 
it, I am connected by marriage with General Arnold'6 
ily. He was a good soldier, though, at Sarritoag, and 
le said he got the victory there. Why don't you sing 
old songs oflener, boys ? 

That the great Mount Defiance 

They soon would fortify : — 
We found that we must quit our lines* 

Or ev'ry man must die. 

Which soon we did in haste perform, 

And went to Sarritoag, 
A burning all the buildings 

We found along the road. 

'Twas then the gen'rous thought inspired 

The noble Gates's mind> 
For to send out Gin'rai Arnold, 

To see if he could find 

A passage through the inimy, 

Wherever he might be ; 
Which soon he did accomplish* 

And set the country free.** 

made a passage to Crown Point one pleasant afternooii 
evening, in a small lake schooner, built of boards, laid 
everal courses, without timber, on Annesley's plan. Ita 
ts also were made so as to be easily struck ; and the 
ensions and fixtures being those of a canal-boat, it had 
in a cargo through the Erie Canal, I believe to NevF^ 
k, and was now on its return to the lower part of Lake 
mplain. The crew, consisting of only two men and a 
, were full of fresh water wit and anecdotes, and inci- 
;s by canal, lake, and river, and at once skilful and 
y\ng. As they were telling a long eel story, the neigh-* 
ing eminences on the left^ and the distant ridges of the 
en Mountains on the east, especially the Camel's Hump, 
e a magnificent appearance in the declining sun, while 
Dassed near enough to the scattered dwellings ta feel 
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some interest in the inhabitants of several retired but ple» 
sant spots. I was carefully landed in the jolly boat, uwter 
a bright moon, at a pretty beach on Chimney Point; and 
after a few hours* repose at the inn» examined with interest 
the striking features of that neighbourhood, not less interest 
ing in scenery than in history. On the elevated point, while 
a fine breeze was blowing, I traced ont an old breastwoik* 
once extending from cove to cove, and a redoubt whiek 
looked up and down the lake for a great distance, while the 
ruins of Crown Point lay exposed to the eye on the opposite 
side of the lake, here reduced to the breadth of a rirer. 
What a commanding position! Nothing could pass this 
way without sailing long in the range of the artillery of 
the old fortress, then passing it in review with broadside 
exposed to the batteries within musket*shot, and afterward» 
if it could survive this risk, steering for several more in the 
range of one of the five great redoubts, which were in ad- 
vance of the angles of the main-work. I crossed the feny> 
and rambled about the solitary rubs, but. found them in a 
pretty good state of preservation. The original fort, erected 
by the French on the shore, is near the landing. The long, 
broad, and low point, the end of which is occupied by the 
fortifications, is overgrown by young trees, which hare 
sprouted since its evacuation, and there is a grove of the 
'same age as that at Ticonderoga. The parade within the 
fortress was green, and almost as smooth as if stUl in use; 
while only the want of roofs and glass in the brick buildinp 
surrounding it, and the growth of sumacs round the parapet, 
■showed that the place was deserted. The barracks were 
occupied partly by sheep and partly by swallows ; and the 
solitary contemplation of the scene around wakened wauj 
reflections on past events. 
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CHAPTER XX3?L 

Feelings on entering Canada — State of Society — Emigrants — Scenerj, 
<Scc. on the St. Lawrence — Architecture— Wilful Errors on Educa- 
tion in Convents. 

Disappointment is the first feeling of a traveller on enter- 
ing Canada by this route. There is no scenery, and he 
soon feels as if there were no inhabitants, that is, none in 
whom he can take interest. The country is flat, and misera- 
bly cultivated ; and you have positive evidence, on every 
side, that the people ought to be sent to school an age or 
two, and laughed at or provoked personally in some manner 
to induce them to build decent houses, keep them clean, 
root out the thistles and plant corn, cut down militia poles, 
and erect school-houses — and allow the soil to produce 
food for man and beast, for which it seems perfectly willing ; 
take courage, indulge hopes of rising, and set themselves 
about it. It is bad enough for the New-Englanders to be 
for ever " guessing," and " contriving," and " tinkering," and 
" fixing," I know ; but it is a good deal worse to do neither. 
I ached to put some of the people I met, old and young, into 
the hands of a certain district school-master, the greatest 
tyrant I ever knew. It seemed to me that ignorance had in 
their case assumed the symptoms of so terrible, so fatal a 
disease, that I would have volunteered to put on his thumb- 
screws and borne him out in any of his severest measures, 
if there were any hope that so he might get a morsel of 
knowledge into any crevice of their whole brains. " Raze 
it, raze it to the foundations," I exclaimed, at the sight of 
the great fabric of public ignorance which is reared among 
these active and amiable people. 

Montreal Mountain is in sight just before you for miles 
before you reach the river; and you have little else to 
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observe but Belleisle and Boachenrille MounlaiBs, en the 
rightf over the vast plain, after leaving St. John's. The old 
and comfortless houses of Laprairie, the gloomy nunneiy» 
with spacious grounds enclosed with high walls, and the 
vociferous, French speaking people on the shore of the 
noble Sl Lawrence, remind one cdf Europe. 

The steamboats on the St. Lawrence and the Lakes have 
been often crowded to excess this season, by the emigrants, 
newly-arrived from Great Britam, so ranch so as to render 
travelling for pleasure remarkably ^ unpleasant** And such 
a mixed company as has oflen been observed in these car« 
goes ! While some of those obliging tourists, who occasion* 
ally write about us, have such subjects before their eyes, 
they might save themselves the trouble of leaving home. 
Among the emigrants, it has been remarked, there has been 
this year a much larger proportion of intelligent and wealthy 
persons than usual, and the western states have bad the 
benefit of adding not a few of them to their population. But 
some appeared to be entirely unprovided with necessary in* 
formation, as well as pecuniary means, to durect their course 
to advantage after their arrivaL One person might be heard 
making inquiries about the country through which he was 
passing, that showed he had never been in a geography 
class in his life ; while many were at best but extremely ill 
versed in " the use of the globes,** which the Englbh school 
advertisements seem to regard as such an accomf^ishment. 
What will not ignorance do, and at the same tin^e leave un- 
done ! I am persuaded that many of the emigrants might 
save years of time, and all the money they bring out, if 
they would but ask a few such questions as the boys in the 
New- York Public-schools could readily answer, and act on 
the knowledge thus obtained. One woman you will hear 
inquiring for her husband or children, who have come to 
America ; another resolving to return to-morrow ; one sick, 
and believing the climate is unhealthy; another amazed at 
the beauty and fertility of the country, the friendliness of 
the people, the abundance of work, the high wages, the 
cheapness of land, and in short, the superiority of every 
thing to his expectations. The only wonder to me was^ 
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that they were not all delighted; for I have 9een the ships 
in which some of them have crossed the Atlantic, and shddld 
think that any thing would be preferred to life on board of 
them. 

I asked an old Scotchman one day, just arrived, whe- 
ther he had had a pleasant passage. He pointed down 
the half-closed hatches and said, *' In that hole there "werej^^gh 
above ninety of us ; and yet this was the only ventilatflf^ 
we had during a voyage of six weeks, except three dayelf^ 
when the after-hatches for a short time were removed. On 
account of the impurity of the air, I used to come on deck. .: 
at night, and could scarcely persuade myself to return." I 0^ 
confess that the sight presented below sunk my ideas of 
human nature to a grade that always makes me feel un- 
comfortable for a day or two. The sounds which rose to- 
gether reminded me of Bunyan's pit of Tophet, though the 
old man did not answer my idea of a shepherd of the De- 
lectable Mountains. 

A few days may be agreeably spent at Montreal and 
Quebec, and in visiting the environs: for, although there 
is little to excite interest in the literary institutions (know- ^ 
ledge, in all its branches, being at a low ebb), the foreign 
air of the people, their habitations and manners, the appear- 
ance of activity which pervades every thing during the brief 
summer which the climate allows, and the peculiar features 
of the natural scenery, present considerable attractions. 
Time is not allowed to enter into detail. Let us see, then, 
whether any idea of the variety and nature of the objects, 
most striking to a traveller, may be conveyed by a rapid 
mention of them. 

The approach to Montreal, in one of the Laprairie 
ferry-boats, allows you to contemplate it at leisure. The 
distance is nine miles : the river, which is three miles broad, 
being crossed transversely. You are excited by the rapidity 
of the powerful steamboat, and of the current, bearing 
you like a bird over a ragged channel, which often is ynmp' 
ble, covered with crags, apparently rieady to tear the bot- 
tom of the vessel. French, of a harsh and uncouth dia- 
lect, is dinned in your ears by market-men and women, 



irajtohing their bamkiets of lootSy h/Bi^.Ao^ gatlifiii4i| 
ueiuAy harvest from 9onie part of khe.pi^ but.ibuiedfbill ■. 
Hhieh extends from the river's baok to th0 borwiOv em|l 
where it is bounded by a few distant and imposing isdMii 
mountains. If you cross in a baUe^u, you bear die botf 
song of your rowers, in which there is little sweetness 9 
poetry. The city, spreading along the low diore of de | 
riveTi shoots up the spires of five or six chnrchest witl^ihf | 
domes of two convents, and the towers of the new catiiidiil 
against the Mountain of Montreal, which alone reaevss thi 
scene from utter tameness. Those who wisk to 0Qiiti» 
plate the largest specimen of barbarous arclutectnre inNoUk 
America (saving Mexico), may visit the cathedr^ 

What apology is there for the introduction of the Godik 
style into the United States 1 What is there aoioiig w 
which b signified by it? What is there connected wilk 
it in our history or institutions ; and wb^t good infl\>fP* 
can we expect from it upon the future ? We have had 
nothing like a gradual progress of taste through many sgM^ 
and no successive races of men in different stages of wOf 
zation, or any period of our history at all allied ta snob 1 
style. At the same time our condition is baaed on the fiiia- 
dation of universal knowledge : there is no mysteiyi bo 
secrecy, no ignorance. Nothing is concealed* »MMb»nf ii 
done through systematic imposture. Neither do we adnit 
of any principle by which the feelings are to be kifluencad 
independently of the judgment. Why then ^ould m 
meddle with other architecture, in which raatnesa ni 
gloom work their efiects upon the heart, without ofiiiag to 
the thought any distinct subject to fasten upon ; in wUA tht 
eyes are shown dark recesses which they cannot penetiate, 
and a multitude of laboured devices and omamenta the mind 
would in vain understand! Simplicity and use, two of the 
great features of nature^s works, are banished hence ; th» 
light for which our eyes were formed is obscured ; and Ae 
objects and ends of our creation mystified, aa.far aa aiehi* 
tectural objects can produce such an efiect 

Why should we wish, in this country, to prea^ van 
.piles to $he eye, in which it cai| trace noqe of tlMtgrept j» 
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eiples of natural taste; in which the mind finds only per* 
plexity ; and the feelings, instead of being exalted with hope 
and encouragement, are depressed with undefined glooni* 
How far more appropriate are the pure and chaste Greek 
styles to our own history, character, and condition ! I would 
taJ^e the Doric and Ionic in preference to the Corinthian : 
and, if I may judge from my own feelings, the first-men- 
tioned is to be preferred to all others. Regard the ancient 
rules and proportions so far as they are appropriate to the 
uses of our public edifices, and consistent with the nature 
of our climate ; and then the more vigorously you cultivate 
taste and multiply specimens in cities, towns, villages, and 
the very forests where they may be needed, the better. In 
America there is no apology for a gradual introduction of 
any species of perfection which necessity does not forbid 
us to know at once. We must admit only the best of every 
thing. Where the forest tree falls, there let taste erect her 
purest monuments, while learning adopts the best methods 
for instruction, and philanthropy binds heart to heart with 
the love of the gospel : for liberty has established a system 
which requires the most powerful support of us all, and 
we are answerable to mankind for an exhibition of the no- 
blest results of civilization and Christianity. 

One of the unaccountable traits of the taste of our coun- 
trymen, is displayed by many of them on entering a Cana- 
dian town. They will take off then: children to the nunne- 
ries, obtain, if possible, an interview with the superieures» 
purchase a few trifles of domestic manufacture, infer from 
what they see that all must be well arranged and systematic 
in every department, because they spend a few minutes in 
the presence of stiff and starched nuns, and go away with 
a gratuitous impression that there is a great deal of solid in- 
struction given to the children and young persons whom 
they profess to teach. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

I 

Different TraYellen have different Eyes— The Polish ExiIe»—RMNti 
on the Necessity of closing — << Tom Slowstarter's" Funreu. 

How strongly was I struck, the other day, with the con- 
trast between two foreigners, whom I met traTelliog in the 
United States : a Frenchman and a South Americaa ! The 
one recalled to my recollection Monsieur Leirasseur, wbot 
while in the train of General Lafayette, witnessed the la- 
bours of the New-York firemen one night at a conflagra- 
tion. Having come from a physical people, a nation of 
materialists, he wished to handle one of the engines, in 
order to form an idea of those machines which he thought 
exhibited some of the great capacities of republicanii 
The South American was always admiring the results of 
some moral cause in our society; and the sagacity and 
just sentiments he displayed were not only gratifying, bat 
instructive. And what a comment was here on the political 
systems of Europe and America ! The old world is man- 
aged like an engine. Millions of her inhabitants are stand- 
ing this day like machines, with their weapons presented, 
like the teeth of a bark-mill, or the cogs of a cider grinder, 
ready to do work by the exertion of brute force. What an 
immense capital stands from age to age invested in arsenab 
and foundries, fortresses, fleets, and powder-mOls ; yet the 
budget of war annually groans under new appropriation. 
Peace may sit balancing her pinions over them for a time; 
but something soon sets her on the wing ; and what shall 
induce her again to alight? When a crop of humanity 
is to be gathered, when the flowers of a new season are to ; 
be plucked, the machinery moves again ; its course tf 
against mankind, its track is a stream of human gore. The i 
Greeks cried for freedom, but they must pass through Missi- ' 
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longhi to reach it. 'Hie Polanders claimed the rights of von^ ' 
and they are sent to weep dieir loss in Siberia. Wherever 
the principles, in which we so thanklessly live, are even 
whispered in Europe, there comes the wild beast of oppri^ 
sion. His iron step is heard in the university, his gripe is 
felt in the school and at the fireside : while on this side of 
the Atlantic, education, universal example, and the govenik 
ment — even self-interest and prejudice itselfi* invite, naj« 
in a manner, constrain us to hear the language of liberty 
and humanity, and to associate to sustain them ; in Emrop*^ 
the warmest hearts are chilled by the sight of the mana- 
cles and dungeons to which such sentiments are condemned. 
Indeed, nobler, more exalted men than we, men with a far 
livelier and more active devotion to the good of mankind 
than ourselves, are now, while we speak, shut up in prison, 
in loneliness and misery, friendless and oppressed, because 
the enemies of truth and righteousness, of hght and wisdom, 
of liberty and right, are too many and too strong. 

Now are there no greater duties incumbent on us than to 
eat and drink, and take the good of the things around u»! 
Is there no higher object for us to aim at than merely to 
gain wealth and honour, or to exercise power ? Whoever 
devotes himself exclusively to either of these, is an enemy 
of our country, a foe to mankind, a blot on our land, a de- 
preciator of our advantages, an ingrate to our heavenly 
benefactor. 

The two hundred and thirty-six Polanders who have been 
sent to the United States, by the arbitrary and inhuman 
power of Austria, have among them individuals presenting 
peculiar claims to the interest and kindness of Americans. 
Most of them are severe sufferers for the sake of hberal 
views and patriotic exertions in favour of freedom. A few 
of them, however, were of bad character, and were seol 
here to discredit the others. The government of Austria ki 
a severe despotism ; and one of its most detestable features 
was displayed in an attempt to injure the characters of men 
- whose patriotism they hated and feared. Af^er these Po- 
^ landers had been imprisoned at Brmder for some. months, 
on various pretexts, without trial or eharge, having been 
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collected from different qaarten* and geDoralli mm qiiwiiaJ 
with each other, arrangements were made to insport ftoi 
to Trieste, where they were to emhaik for ihis ecfoAtf, 
This step they consented to, because the only altematiff 
offered was, that they should be delivered up to Rnssii. 
They were to be transported in detachments ; and the flm 
that was sent off consisted of those who had been imprisiael 
ibr crimes, that their conduct might make an imp re a s ioi n- 
farourable to the patriots. Since their anml in A*««i<^ 
a discrimination has been made, and the unwoiAjaataridei 

Here they now are on our coast, necessarily un i MO WBy 
except so far as we choose to seek an aequaintanee wiA 
them« ignorant of our hmguage, manners, and habitiy lNit» 
like die blind or the dumb, presentmg on that aoooam dofr 
hie claims to our sympathy and aid. like thoie tnftriif 
under some natural infirmity from which we are happily fiee^ 
they also teach us lessons of gratitude and of duty, under dii 
superior blessings which we enjoy; 

A banished Pole should move ammig ea as a lifi^f 
monument of arbitrary power, and whenever we look upoi 
liim it should be with the recollection— ^* Here ia a vieliB 
of despotism ! Here is a man, such as our anceston tpoaU 
have chosen to be,— if offered lus altern ativ e a toveiy 9 
banishment: here is one who has endured that* avbittaij 
power to which our ancestors would not submit, but r»* 
sisted, for the sake of their chfldren." 

It seemed to me, while conversing with some of dieit 
lonely exiles, as if Providence had sent them among ui U 
this time not without a kmd design. We have bete 80»> 
mote from the sight of oppression and violence, ao kaf 
accustomed to regard tyranny and lawless rule as bmR 
creatures of the imagination, diat when sentiments are de* 
dared, and measures taken tending strongly that way, » 
stead of taking the alarm, too many of us look on with is* 
difference, as if there were a wall of impenetrable biui 
erected to secure our liberty. These melancholy and site 
strangers seem to whisper to us, to beware of ourselves, ow 
freedom, and our country : and if their presence shall rcnfa 
us any more watchful, if it shall lead us to reflect BMne a* 
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tently on the inestimable privileges we possess, of the deli- 
cate and responsible trust committed to us for the benefit of 
mankind, in being made the depositories of free institutions 
and Christian light and liberty, it will not have been in vaior 
that our sympathy for them has been painfully excited, or 
that they have been deprived of property, friends, and 
home. 



Some eminent musicians have said that the most import- 
ant part of an air is the end ; and that, no matter what 
are the merits of a composition, if there be appropriate har* 
mony in the closmg note, the impression must be delightful 
and the hearers will be content : so gourmands, 8ometiiiie8» 
take special pains to lay by their choicest morsels for the 
last, that the final bit may convey to the palate the richest 
flavours and spicery — because its taste is to be lasting. How 
mortifying then, to an author, who would not intenttonally 
violate any of the great rules of tastej to find that no such 
advantage, as he could wish to make a happy close, it 
allowed him. Here I am suddenly admonished, by the 
amount of paper I have blotted, that I must bring my hasty 
remarks to an end. It is in vain for me to plead that I have 
a heap of materials lying yet untouched before me, scenes 
of nature, both in ink and crayon, words of the wise, and 
oracles of fools, remarks of chance-travellers, and thoughts 
of my own, with snatches from Greek and Latin authors, un- 
accountably preserved from the chaos of my early studies^ 
now applied, well or ill, to modem affairs — it is in vain to 
declare that a book, to be appropriate, should be neither far 
in advance of, nor behind society, and that all these materi- 
als will deteriorate and perish in a season. Indeed, the fact 
is, I have found things so rapidly moving around me while I 
have been making this volume, that I have been on a constant 
race to keep up. Now out of breath, indeed, but not ex- 
hausted nor entirely discouraged, I am advised to desist; 
and, even while I hesitate, am chagrined to think that I 
already begin to be distanced. 

I feel, in short, that I am in much the same conditum in 
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which I last saw my old friend Tom Slowstarter. It was 
on the Amboy and Trenton railroad. We had stopped " to 
water,^ as the facetious term is — (not our horises, but the 
steam-boiler)— -and Tom had alighted to look at the ma- 
chinery. The bell rang, the wheels began to move, and 
the passengers called to him to hurry; but the working of 
one of the small cog-wheels perplexed him so much that be 
kept pace on foot. '* Overtake us, and jump in Tom, yoii!Il 
be lefi !" cried the passengers. '* Are you speaking to a 
poet, or a prose-writer ?" said Tom ; " I am not beUid the 
world, much less out of sight of it. I want to look a little 
further into things." — *'If you stop to underatand any 
thing," said the engineer, '* you can't go with us." — ^ Here's 
something wrong," said Tom — " I want to know a little 
how it is you go ahead so, and then FU ride.** — ^ If you are 
going to know much, you can't be in our company* ^oa 
must make up your mind to one thing or the other pretty 
quick ; so jump in." — " I want to see it go round once or 
twice more," said Tom : " now I'm ready; open the door." 
The door was opened, but the engine had begun to snoit 
quicker and quicker, and the wheels went round like a buza. 
Tom laid himself almost flat with running ; — and " Here, 
take my hand — ^run, Tom, run — a little faster, a little faster !" 
resounded from the cars, while he was straining legs, armi, 
and fingers, to get up again with his companions. ** Too 
had better stop," said one, at this crisis ; and Tom's com* 
age failed in an instant He gave up the chase, and stood 
like a post in the middle of the road, while all the caravaa 
joined in a general shout of <'Gobd-by, Mr. Slowstarter! 
Good-by, Mr. Know-a-little." — " Good-by, good-by," said 
Tom : " good-by, Mr. Puffer and family, — there^s nothiof 
of you but noise and motion — ^but yet I wish I was with i 
you. The next time 111 try to find less fault, and Iceef ( 
up with society." Tom has never since been heard o£ , 1 
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